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ADVERTISEMENT: 


Po the waxy trifling productions which are 

daily imported from our ingenious. rivals the French, 
et is furpriſing that ſuch an author as Mr. D' Alembert 
| eas be almoſt unknown in our language. 

It may be a ſufficient encomium upon the character of 
Mr. D' Alembert, to ſay, that be was the friend of Mon- 
zeſquieu when living, and the guardian of his reputation 
when dead one thing, however, muſt be acknowledged, 
that no writer has united the preci on of a ophy was 
= rhe graces of poetry with more ſucceſs. 

The principles laid down in his Efſay- on Tranſlation 
are new and ingenious; and it were to be wiſhed, that 
= rhe fineſt paſſages of the beſt claſſics were ſeleFed with the 
EY Same judgment, which the author has ROY in his Eu- 
7 tracts from Tacitus. | 
= The pieces in this volume are more aps fo the gene- 
rality of readers than the reſt of the author's compoſitions, 
3 as they chiefly relate to hiſtory and the belles lettres. ie 
: f 5 Memoirs of Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, contain many 
intereſting facts, interſperſed with obſervatians that are 
1 | $ pertinent, ſpirited and conciſe. — The Account of the Go- 
9 1 vernment of Geneva would not have diſgraced the pen of 
"a Tacitus or Salluſt.—T he Eſſay upon the Abuſe of Criti- 
24 ciſm on Religion is perhaps the beſt and moſt candid defence 
= of pbilgſaply, and philgſephers, that has yet been publiſhed,— 
= The Piece upon Eloquence diſcovers to us the true founda- 
i tion of the ſublime, and, by reſolving it ſolely into the 
genuine ſentiments of the heart, flrongly conceived and 
1 4 c —_— expreſſed, expoſes the futility of thoſe falſe /yftems of 
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rhetoric, which: would reduce aloguence to a mechanical 
Science, when it is the gift of nature alone. —T he Alliance 
Setween harned Men and the Great ſhews the true way of 
living with. great men, free from ſervile adulation or © 
Eynical rufticity. - None were ever better qualified than 
Mr. D' Alembert to treat ſo delicate a ſubject, as none ever 
received more di ;ftinguiſbed marks of reſpect auit hout court- 
in tbem at the expence of his honour. or repoſe : he. has 
given the reſult. of, his obſervations without ſpleen or va- 
-nity 3. the conſciouſneſs of his. own merit might have | 
excuſed the ane, and the favours he has received baue 
Abe him to the other. Great talents are the titles and 8 | 
Aiſtinctians of. Nature, ⁊obile theſe conferred by princes are b 
often capricious or wenal gratuities for the proſtitution of 
virtue and honour ©. the former ars the inherent wnalien- 1 x 
able property of their poſſeſſors 3 the ne alike to *] J 
the hero and the knave. F 


Taſte to Mr. Gerrard, and far es of the Mc | 1 f 
Geneva, and the Memoirs Y C IE to another ber : 9 
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REMA RK S ON TRANSLATIOMNW 


THE are not laws which I am now going to 
1 digate. It would better betome thoſe writers 
among us, who have engaged in tranſlation with moſt 
ſucceſs, to ſet themfelves up for legiſlators. But they 
have done better than tranſcribe rules, they have 
given examples. Let us learn this art from their 
works, and not from certain confident deciſions which 

are liable to diſpute. Where are the precepts that 

7X ought to be preferred to great models? the laſt always 
1 # { enlighten, the firſt may prove pernicious. In all 
1 kinds of literature, reaſon has laid down a few rules, 
"73H caprice has multiplied them, and pedantry has forged 
1 ſhackles, which prejudice reveres, and which ta- 
lents dare not break through. To which of the fine 
arts ſoever we caſt our eyes, we ſee every-where me- 
diocrity diftating laws, and genius meanly ſtooping 

to obey them. It is a ſovereign impriſoned by his 
ſlaves. But if we will not ſuffer it to be ſubjugated, 
neither ſhould we ſuffer it to range without controul. 

| | = This 
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2 REMARKS ON TRANSLATION. 


This rule, ſo uſeful to the progreſs of learning, 
ſhould be extended, I think, not only to originals, 
but to works of imitation; among which may be 
d tranſlations. 

In this eſſay we will attempt to ſhun the two ex- 
tremes of rigour and indulgence, which are equally 
dangerous. We will examine the laws of tranſlation, 
with reſpect to the genius of languages; and then 
with reſpect to the genius of authors; and laſtly, 
with relation to the principles which may be laid 
down in this kind of writing. 

It is commonly 1magined, that tranſlation als 
be very eaſy, if all languages were formed upon one 


another. In that caſe, I dare ſay, there would be 


many indifferent tranſlators, and few excellent. The 
former would confine themſelves ſervilely to a literal 
verſion, and look no farther ; the latter would aim 
at ſomething more, harmony, and eaſe of ſtyle ; two 
qualities which good writers have never neglected, and 
which form the characteriſtic of ſome. 

The tranſlator ought to have a nice diſcernment, to 


diſtinguiſh when a ſtrict fidelity may yield to the graces 


of diction, without enfeebling the ſentiment. One of 
the great difficulties of writing, and eſpecially of 
tranſlating, is to know how far energy may be ſacri- 
ficed to nobleneſs, correctneſs to eaſe, and a rigorous 
juſtneſs to the mechaniſm of ſtyle. Reaſon 1s a ſevere 
judge, whom we ought to fear. The ear, a haughty 
one, that muſt be uſed with addreſs. It ought not to 
be laid down as a rule to tranſlate literally, even in 


paſſages where the genius of the languages corre- 
ſponds, 
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1 4 faonds,: if the W would be oy harſh, van 


M' | 4nharmonious. 


However, :the hs of the hai of hs 


guages, ſcarcely ever permitting à literal verſion, 
XZ faves the tranſlator this difficulty, from the neceſſity 


it lays him under of ſacrificing either agreement to 


preciſion, or precifion to agreement. But the impoſ- 


ſibility of rendering the original word for word, 
leaves him a dangerous liberty; for, as he cannot 
give his copy a perfect reſemblance, there is reaſon 
to fear he will not give it ſuch-a one as it may have. 
\ Beſides, as the niceties of our own language re- 
quire ſo much ſtudy to be well underſtood, how much 
more is neceſſary to unravel the niceties of a foreign 
language; and what is a tranſlator without this 
double knowledge ? | 

The tranſlators of the antients think themſelves 
the leaſt intereſted in this remark. If the niceties of 
diction eſcape them in the original, they eſcape their 
readers too; and yet, by an, unaccountable fate, they 
are treated with more ſeverity than any other of their 
profeſſion. A kind of ſuperſtition in favour of anti- 
quity diſpoſes us to imagine, that the antients always 
expreſſed themſelves in the happieſt manner. Our 
1gnorance turns tothe advantage of the original, and 
the prejudice of the copy. The tranſlator always 
appears to come ſhort, not of the idea the original 
gives us of. himſelf, but of that which we have of 
him; and, to render the abſurdity complete, we 
admire at the ſame time that mob of modern La- 
8234 The French language. 
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tiniſts, moſt of whom, being inſipid in their own Þ 


language, impoſe upon us in a dead one; ſo 
true is it with reſpect to languages, as well as au- 
thors, that whatever 1s dead has a title to our ho- 
mage. 

But is it true, ſome dene will ſay, that 10 
guages have a different character? We are not ig · 
norant, that ſome modern literati, who pique them- 
ſelves upon a philoſophical ſpirit, and who have 
given proofs of it ſometimes, have maintained a con- 
trary opinion; an abfurdity which, according to 
- cuſtom, has been charged upon the philoſophical 
ſpirit, but which it never dictated. 

In the hands of a man of genius every language is 
adapted to all ſtyles. It will be either light or pa- 
thetic, neat or ſublime, according to the ſubject 
and the writer. In this ſenſe languages have not 
a diſtinguiſhing character; but, if they are all 
equally proper for the ſame kind of work, they are 
not equally fit to expreſs the ſame idea. It is this in 
which the diverſity of their genius conſiſts. 

Languages, in conſequence of this diverſity, muſt 
have their mutual advantages over one another. But 
their advantage, in general, will þe great, in pro- 
portion to their variety of turns, brevity of con- 
ſtruction, licence, and richneſs. This richneſs does 
not conſiſt in a power of expreſſing the ſame idea in a 


barren abundance of ſynonimous terms, but everx 


made of an idea in different terme. 
Of all languages cultivated by men of letters, the 
Italian i is the moſt variegated, the moſt flexible, and 
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the moſt capable of the different forms we may want 
to give it. It is not leſs rich in good tranſlations, 
chan excellent in vocal muſic, which is a ſpecies of 
tranſlation. On the other hand, our language is the 
XZ moſt ſevere in its laws, the moſt uniform in its con- 
ſtruction, the moſt contracted in its. career. Can we 
Wonder then that it ſhould be the rock of tranſlators, 
as it is alſo of poets > But what ſhould be the reſult 
3 of theſe difficulties? To teach us to prize good aus 
tors, as they are incapable of giving us mean = 
E F* EE 
1 I languages have N ventun; authors ith 
1 have theirs. The character of the ariginal ought to 
de transferred to the copy. This is a rule which 
ought to be the more recommended, as it 1s practiſed 
the leaſt; and as readers are moſt ape t diff with 
the obſervation of it. 
Ho man translations are there which, like re- 
Naar beat without ſoul, without phyſiognomys 
X repreſent in the fame manner works of the moſt un- 
equal compoſition ? This is, if I may fo expreſs my+ 
"= felf, a kind of wrong ſenſe, which does the moſt 
harm to a tranſlation. Others are haſty, and amend 
2 themſelves ; but theſe are endleſs and incorrigible, 
The blemiſhes, which may be removed by cancelling 
them, do not deſerve the name. It is not the faults, 
it is the coldneſs, which murders compoſitions ; and 
they are almoſt always more blameable for the things 
which are not there, than for thoſe which the author 
has inſerted. 
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It is the more difficult to do full juſtice to an ori. I 
ginal in a tranſlation, as it is ſo eafy to miſtake his 
ſtrokes, and to ſee him only in one point of view. 
A writer, for example, ſhall poſſeſs two properties in 
his ſtyle, conciſeneſs and vivactty, which are not ne- 
ceſſarily united, as brevity is often found with cold- 
neſs and inſipidity. Yet a tranſlator, in imitating him, 
Mall be contented with aiming at conciſeneſs, without 
being lively ; and thus the moſt beautiful part of the 
reſemblance is wanting. 

But, indeed, how ſhould we put on the air * a 
ſtranger, if we are not fitted for it by nature. Men 
of genius ought to be tranſlated only by thoſe who 
reſemble them; and who, while they imitate them, 
are capable of being their rivals. A painter, of mo- 
derate merit in original drawing, may be'a good co- 
pyiſt; but for this a ſervile imitation is all that is 
neceſſary, The tranſlator copies with colours which 
are peculiar to him. | 

The character of writers is diſtinguithed either = 
thats thoughts, or ſtyle, or both. Thoſe who excel 
in thoughts, loſe the leaſt in paſſing from one language 
to another. Corneille would be eaſier tranſlated than 
Racine; and (what may ſeem a paradox) Tacitus 
than Salluſt. Salluſt, having ſaid every-thing, re- 
quires a tranſlation that ſcarce preſerves him. Ta- 
Titus, leaving much underſtood, and making his rea- 
'der think, requires a tranſlation only to loſe nothing. 
Writers, who join a refinement of ideas with that of 
ſtyle, afford more advantages to a tranflator, than 


thoſe whoſe agreeableneſs is in their ſtyle only. In 
1 55 the 
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the firſt caſe, one may flatter one's: ſelf with being 
able to transfer to the copy the character of the 
thought; and, conſequently, at leaſt part of the 
ſpirit of the author. In the ſecond place, if we 
do not render the diction, we do nothing. 


Of the laſt claſs of authors, fo peculiarly ala 
vourable for tranſlation, the leaſt ſtubborn are thoſe 
whoſe principal quality is to handle their language 
elegantly ; the moſt intractable are thoſe whoſe man- 
ner of writing is peculiar to themſelves. 

The Engliſh have tranſlated ſome of Racine's tra- 
gedies well : I doubt whether they would tranſlate, 


with the ſame ſucceſs, Fontaine's fables, the moſt 


original work perhaps in the French language; or 
Aminte, a paſtoral full of thoſe details of gallantry 
and agreeable ſtories, which the Italian language is 
ſo well formed to expreſs, and which it muſt be left 
in the intire poſſeſſion of; or, in ſhort, the letters of 


madam de Sevigne, ſo frivolous as to their ſubject, 


and ſo ſeducing by their negligence of ſtyle. Some 
foreigners have miſtaken them, not being able to 
tranſlate them. Indeed nothing cuts ſhort ſo many 
difficulties as miſapprehenſion. 

It has been aſked, whether poets may be tranſlated 
into verſe, eſpecially in our language, which does 
not admit of blank verſe like the Engliſh and Italian, 
and which will not excuſe the want of rhime, either i in 
the tranflator or the poet. Many of our writers, 
from a paſſion for difficulty, or poetry, have pre- 
tended, that it is impoſſible to give a proſe verſion of 
poets, without disfiguring them, and ſpoiling their 

| By prin- 
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principal charms, the meafure e and harmony. It re- ; f 


mains to inquire, whether rendering them into verſe 
is not, properly ſpeaking, imitating, and not tranſ. 
lating them. The ſingle article of the different har- 
mony of the two languages raiſes an inſurmountable 
bar. againſt tranſlations in verſe. Can it be_ima- 
gined, .. that, our poetrx, with its rhimes, its he- 
miſticks always alike, the uniformi ty of its courſe, © 
and, if I durſt ſay it, its monotony, can repreſent 
the varied cadence of the Greek and Roman poeſy ? 
and yet the difference of harmony is the leaſt ob- 3 
ſtacle. Aſk ſome of our beſt poets, who tranſplanted. b 
into our language ſome of the fineſt paſſages in Ho- 
mer and Virgil, how many times they have been. 
forced to ſubſtitute, in the room of ideas they could. 
not render, ideas of, equal dignity taken from their 
own fund, to ſupply imagery by ſentiment; energy 
of expreſſion, by vivacity of turn; pomp of har- 
mony, by ſtrength of thought ? Thoſe fine verſes of 
aca upon ſuicides are well known, 


1 Qui fibi letum 
8. peperere manu lucemque perofi, 
Nees animas. 


E 2 


S They deteſt the light, and fling away their lives. 


The timid genius of our language will not allow 
this ; image, though ſo noble and animating; in the 
room of which one of our great poets has ſubſtituted 


theſe pretty verſes; 
Ils 


£8 
Rn... 
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Ils non pu ſupporter foibles et furieux, 
Le fardeau-de la vie — par les dieux. * 


Furious and TE 855 ſink beneath the js 
Of life's ſad burthen by the gods ne | 


Perhaps it would be difficult to decide the merit of 
theſe two poets ; but it is eaſy to ſee, that the French 
verſes are no tranſlation of the Latin: Fo tranſlate 
poetry into proſe, is to turn a meaſured air into re- 
citative : To tranſlate it into verſe, is to change one 
meaſured air into another, which is not inferior to 
it, yet not the ſame: The firſt a good copy, but 
feeble ; the ſecond is a work upon the fame ſubject, 
rather than a copy. But how ſhall we be able to do 
juſtice to poets who have written in a Deng lan- 
guage ? We muſt learn it. 
| To bring theſe reflections to at concluſion... If the 
greatneſs of the difficulty conſtitutes the principaPE 
merit, then. he who tranſlates has more merit. than he 
who creates. | | 

In men of genius ideas are born without pains, 
and the expreſſion moſt adapted to them ſprings up- 
along with them; to expreſs in our own manner, 
ideas which are not our own, is almoſt. intirely 
the work of art, and this art is the more per- 
fect as it is the leſs diſcovered ;- but, let it be ever ſa 
well conceal'd,. we know that it exiſts ;. and for this 
reafon we prefer originals to works of imitation.. 
Nature will not loſe. her claim upon us. The pro- 
ductions at which ſhe alone preſides, are thoſe which 
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ſtrike us the moſt. Thus fruits in their natural ſoil, 
raiſed with ordinary culture, and moderate care; are- 
preferred to exotics, which are forced under the ſame 


fun with much pains and induſtry. We may taſte the 
laſt, but we have recourſe always to the firſt. 


However, while we aſſign to ereative writers the 


Hrſt rank, which they deſerve, it is but juſt to place 
good tranſlators next to them, above thoſe who have 
wrote perhaps as well as poſſible without genius. 
But there is a kind of fatality attached to thoſe arts, 
which confiſt in altering the dreſs of a ſtrange per- 
ſonage. There are thoſe whom we degrade by the 


moſt unjuſt prejudice. There are thoſe to whoſe me- 


rit we do not do ſufficient juſtice, and the wanllatur“ 18 

certainly among that number. | 
This is not the only injuſtice which renders their 

work ſo ungrateful, and their number fo ſmall; for, 


though they find fufficient difficulties which they can- 


not ſurmount, yet we take a pleaſure in rivetting 
their chains, as if it was for the ſake of being a bar 
to their encouragement, and to our own intereſt; 

The 'firſt hardſhip we impoſe on them, or rather 
which they incur themſelves, is, to reſt content with 
being the copyiſts, inſtead of the rivals, of the au- 
thors they tranſlate : Superſtitiouſſy devoted to their 
originals, they look upon it as ſacrilege, to dare to 
embelliſh even paſſages that are feeble; they dare 
not be ſuperiors, and will not be at the pains to 
ſucceed. | 

It is juſt as if an able engraver, in copying the 
drawing of a great maſter, ſhould forbid himſelf any 
| fine 
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fine and delicate bench to hide | its e hals, or 1 
XX ouiſh its beauties. 
= Obliged, as the ate 18, 0 a to fall Ss 
of his author, ought 1580 not to "BS at . when 
he can? 199 ge 

It may be objected, that fach Abet is in . 
of degenerating into licentiouſneſs. But, when the 
original is well choſe; the occaſions for amendment or 
embelliſhment will occur very rarely; if they are 
frequent, it is not worth tranſlating. ' Toy 2 

A ſecond obftacle, which tranſlators have made for 
= themſelves, is that timidity which ſtops them, when 

with courage they dare ſwerve from their model. 
3 ' This courage conſiſts in riſcing new expreſſions to do 
"X juſtice to lively and ſtrong paſſages in the original. 
Theſe liberties ought to be uſed with ſobriety; they 
ought to be neceſſary ; but when does that happen? 
Is it in all caſes where the difficulty of tranſlating 
'Y ariſes from the genius of language? Each has its pe- 
culiar laws, which ought not to be violated. To 
fpeak Latin in French would be a fantaſtical teme- 
rity, inftead of a happy boldneſs. But when there 
is room to believe, the author has adopted an expreſ- 
ſion of genius in his own language, then we may 
feek for a ſimilar one. But what is an expreſſion of 
genius ? It is not a new word dictated by ſingularity: 
or idleneſs, but the neceſſary and exact re- union of , 
= fome known terms, to render a new idea with energy. 
This is almoſt the only innovation with *. a 
tranſlator may be iner. ö 


The 
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The moſt indiſpenſable condition of uſing new 
expreſſions i is, that they ſhall give the reader no idea 
of conſtraint, though conſtraint was the occaſion of 
them. In converſing with ſtrangers of great fire, 
who ſpeak our language with eaſe and boldneſs, we 
find, that they think in their own: language, and 
tranſlate into ours; and we regret, that the ſingular 
and forcible terms they make uſe of are not autho- 
rized by cuſtom, 

The converſation of annere 88 it to hs 
correct) is the image of a good tranſlation. The 
original ought to ſpeak our language not with that 
ſuperſtitious timidity which is felt for a native tongue, 
but with that noble liberty which knows how to em- 
belliſh one language, by borrowing peculiar ſtrokes 
from another. Thus the tranſlation will have every 
quality to render it worthy of eſteem; that eaſy and 
natural air, which is imprinted by the genius of the 
original, and, at the ſame time, that taſte of the ſoil 
which a foreign tincture muſt give it. 

. Good tranſlations are the beſt calculated for enrich- 
ing language. This is the uſe I would make of 
them, which, in my opinion, is more proper, than 


Fs 


what is hinted by a famous Satyriſt of the laſt age, 


who was as paſſionate an admirer of the antients, as 
he was-a ſeyere, and ſometimes unjuſt cenſor of the 
moderns. The French, ſays he, want taſte, and 
e only the taſte of the antients can form it amongſt 
„ qur authors and connoiſſeurs ; and good tranſla- 
« tions would give that valuable taſte to thoſe who 
c are not qualified to read the originals.” If we 
want 
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1 want taſte, I know not where it 15 fled.. It is not, at 


kaſt, the fault of the models in our language, Which 
are inferior to the antients in no reſpects. To men- 
tion only the dead; who will dare to place Sophoc les 


above Corneille, Euripides above Racine, Theo- 


phraſtus above Bruyere, or Phædrus above Fontaine? 2 
Let not our claſſical library conſiſt ſolely of tranſla- 
tions, nor let us exclude them. They will multiply 
good models; they will aſſiſt us in underſtanding the: 
character of writers, ages, and people; they will 
teach us to perceive thoſe ſhades, which diſtinguiſh: 
abſolute and univerſal taſte from national. 

The third arbitrary law to which e INE? are 
ſubject, is the ridiculous conſtraint of tranſlating: 
an author from beginning to end. By this means 
the tranſlator, fatigued. and chilled by the weak paſ- 
ſages, languiſhes in the moſt excellent parts; be- 
ſides, why ſhould. he be put to the torture to give an 


elegant turn to a falſe thought, or to be nice upon a. 


common idea? It is not to bring the faults of the 
antients to light, that we tranſplant them into our 
language, but to enrich our learning by what is ex- 
cellent among them. To tranſlate them by parcels 
is not to mutilate them, it is tE paint them in profile, 
and to advantage. What entertainment can chere be 
in a tranſlation of that part of the ÆEneid, where 
the harpies rob the Trojans of their dinner; or of 
thoſe cold, and ſometimes groſs pleaſantries, which 
disfigure the harangues of Cicero; or of thoſe paſs 
ſages in an hiſtorian, which preſcat nothing intereſt- 
ing to the reader in point of matter or ſtyle? Why, 
In 
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In ſhort, ſhould we transfer into another ungunge 
that which has only graces in its own, like the de- 
tails of agriculture and paſtoral life, which are ſo 
agreeable in Virgil, and ſo inſipid in all the tri 
lations which have been made of them ? . 
Why ſhould not the wiſe rule of Horace, to ne- 
glect what we cannot ſucceed in, be as pki to 
tranſlations as any other kind of writing? 8 


Our learned men would find a conſiderable advan- 


tage, in tranſlating by parcels certain works, (which 
contain beauties ſufficient to make the fortune of a 
number of writers,) whoſe authors, if they had as 
much taſte as genius, would: eclipſe writers of the 
firſt rank. What pleaſure, for inſtance, would Se- 
neca and Lucan give thus opened and tranſlated by a 
maſterly hand? Seneca, ſo excellent to cite, and fo 
tireſome to read ſucceſſively forward, who turns round 
the ſame object with a brilliant rapidity in this re- 
fpe& different from Cicero, who always keeps ad- 
| vancing, though ſlowly, to his end. Lucan, the 
Seneca of poets, ſo full of maſculine and true beau- 


ties, but too declamatory, too monotonous, too 


full of maxims, and too void of images. The only 
writers who have a title to be tranſlated intirely, are 
they whoſe agreeableneſs conſiſts in their very negli- 
gence, ſuch as Plutarch in his lives of illuftrious 
men, where, quitting and reſuming his ſubject every 
iünſtant, he converſes with his reader without ET 
him. 

I am led by the preceding to another reflection, 


which, though i it has not a 20 relation to the pre- 
ſent 
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ſent matter, way be uſeful. The authors we can 
put into the hands of youth in the courſe. of ſtudy 
are but a ſmall number, and of them it is a ftill 
X fmaller part which we can teach them / to enter. into 
and underſtand; yet their memory muſt be pro- 
miſcuouſly charged with good, indifferent, and 
X wretched, juſt as this part happens to turn out; while 
iF the true beauties, thanks to the little taſte of the ge- 
nerality of maſters, are commonly the leaſt noticed. 
Would it not be infinitely better to ſelect, from the 
different works of each author, the moſt excellent 
: paſlages, and to lay before the reader nothing of the 
antients, but what deſerves to be retained ? Thus, 
they would not only become poſſeſſed of their thoughts 
in general, but the beſt of them; they would be 
acquainted with the ſtyle and genius of a great num- 
ber of their writers; in ſhort, they would have the 
advantage of cultivating their minds, while they 
formed their taſte. Such a collection need not be 
immenſely large, if it was made with choice, and 
the common term of ſtudy would be long enough to 
render it familiar: We cannot enough recommend 
it to ſome able ſcholar, to undertake this work. He 
ought, however, to have two qualities rarely united, 
a profound intimacy with the antients, and a free- 
dom from all ſuperſtition in their favour. He ought 
not to be like that enthuſiaſtic worſhipper of Homer, 
who, having undertook to mark all the fine paſſages 
in that great poet, had, im three readings, marked 
the whole from one end to the other. Could ſuch a 
man flatter himſelf, that he knew the true beauties of 
Homer, 
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Homer? or could Homer himſelf have. been pleaſed 
with ſuch an admizer ? 

J return; to my ſubject. The principles of tranſ. 
lating laid down here are ſuch as J have followed in 
rendering different paſſages of Tacitus. Some of 
them have already appeared; and as the public reliſh. 
them, and wiſh for more, it is to oblige them that I 
have added a greater number, the fruits of a few 
moments leiſure left me, after ſix years of painful la- 
bour of a different kind. However, I am far from 
pretending to have extracted all that is remarkable 
in his works. The prejudices of a tranſlator apart, 
as he is beyond compariſon the greateſt hiſtorian of 
antiquity, ſo he furniſhes us with moſt paſſages worthy 
of being ſelected. Nevertheleſs, perhaps this will 
be ſufficient to point out. the different kind of beau- 
ties of which we find models in this incomparable 
author, who has painted men with ſa much energy, 
truth, and addreſs, affecting events in ſo pathetic a: 
manner, and virtue with ſo much ſentiment ; who poſ- 
ſeſſed, in ſo high a degree, the true eloquence of ex- 
preſſing great things ſimply; and who may be re- 
garded as one of the beſt maſters of morality, by 
that ſad, but uſeful knowledge of men, which may 
be learnt from his works. He is accuſed, I know, 
ofs giving too bad a portrait of human nature, that 
zo, of ſtudying it too well; of being obſcure, which: 
means only, that he did not write for the multitude; 
ef having too rapid and conciſe a ſtyle, as if it was 
not the greateſt merit of a writer, to ſay a great deal 


in a few words. | 
It 
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It is impoſlible to tranſlate a great genius, umleſs 
it be with vivacity and enthuſiaſm; but, if he be 
alſo a profound writer, it requires time to ſtudy how 
to render him; beſides, in order to avoid all at once 
the coldneſs and negligence of ſome works of taſte,. 
it ſeems neceſſary to pyrite quick, and to correct flow. 
Convinced of theſe principles, I made this eflay with 
rapidity, and 1 reviewed it afterwards with as much 
rigor and exactneſs as I was capable of. 

The principal thing to which I applied myfel, was- 
to preſerve the preciſion, the nobleneſs, the brevity 
of the original, as far as might be permitted for my 
ſmall talents, (with the feeble aſſiſtance of a language 
ſo difficult to manage as ours, ſo ungrate ful, ſo drawl- 
ing, ſo equivocal,) to contend with ſuch a writer as. 
Tacitus. In thoſe paſſages where it was impoſſible 
to be as cloſe as the original, I have broken the ſtyle 


do render it more lively, and to ſupply by that means, 


though imperfectly, that conciſeneſs I was not n 
of attaining. 
I have attempted, in . to * his wpirit 
where I could not render his words. The pieces I 
have publiſhed are retouch'd in ſome: places, and the 
object of moſt of the alterations has been, to make 
the alteration more forcible and conciſe, without de- 
ſtroying the ſenſe of the original, or giving any 
hardneſs and aridity to the ſtyle. I have reſtored the 
true ſenſe in two or three paſſages where I was before 
miſtaken. I have ſometimes departed from the ſenſe 
adopted by others, and ſometimes from that which. 
Das had the ſanction. of a whole mob. of commentators. 
£2 and 
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and tranſlators ; I. believe never without good reaſons. 


In general, where the ſenſe appeared to me diſputable 


or doubtful, I have always choſe the beſt, as there is 
always reaſon to think that is the author's. Some- 
times, where it was impoſſible to give his full mean- 
ing to common readers, without a multitude of words, 
I have preferred leaving his beauties to the ſagacity 
of the intelligent reader, to annihilating them by a 
paraphraſe. Sometimes, indeed, I have taken the 
Liberty to alter his ſenſe a little, when it ſeemed to 
preſent an image or idea that was puerile; for my 
juſt admiration of Tacitus does not blind my eyes to 
that ſmall number of paſſages, where he appears to 
me to fall beneath himſelf. Such, for example, in 
my opinion, is that part of the life of Agricola, 
where Tacitus oppoſes the redneſs of Domitian's 
countenance, to the paleneſs of the wretches whom 
he canſed to be executed in his preſence, where he 
remarks, that this colour being natural, preſerved the 
face of the emperor from the impreſſion of ſhame; a 
trifling and frivolous circumſtance, neither worthy of 


the genius of the hiſtorian, nor the hateful and af- 


fecting picture he gives of ſo many innocent victims, 
and a tyrant who could ſee them expire. 

Whatever be the reſt of the plan I have laid down 
in this tranflation, I ought not to expect it will be 
reliſhed by all the world. In this ſubject, more than 
any other, each reader has, if I may ſo ſpeak, his 
peculiar ftandard, or, if you will, his prejudices, to 


which he expects a tranſlator will be conformed. 
Hence, nothing perhaps is more rare in literature, 


4 than 
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than a tranſlation generally approved. If it be liked 
on the whole, how many particulars are there which 
give a handle to criticiſm ? 

I ſhould think myſelf happy in obtaining the faf: 
frage of a ſmall number of men of letters, who, by 
an intimate knowledge of the nature of the two lan- 
gZuages, the genius of Tacitus, and the true prin- 
ciples of tranſlating, are capable of eſtimating the 
pains I have taken; with reſpe& to thoſe who only 
believe they are, I have nothing to expect, or to 
demand from them. | 

The only favour I wiſh to receive from thoſe whom 
I acknowledge to be true judges is, not to confine 
_ themſelves to the diſcovery of my faults, but to offer 
me at the ſame time the means of correcting them. 
Of all the injuries. tranſlators have a right to reſent, 
many of which I have already remarked, the prin- 
cipal is the manner in which they have been accuf - 
tomed to be cenſured. I don't ſpeak of thoſe filly, 
vague, falſe criticiſms, which deſerve no attention, 
I ſpeak of cenſure that is not without grounds, and 
equitable in appearance. Yet even this, I ſay, in 
ſubjects of tranſlation, is not warrantable. We may 
judge of a free work without reſerve, and content 
ourſelves with expoſing its faults in a juſt criticiſm, 
becauſe the author was maſter of his plan, of what he 
ought to ſay, and the manner of ſaying it; but the 
tranflator is in a ſtate of conſtraint on all ſides; 
obliged to advance in a narrow and ſlippery path, not 
of his own chuſing, and ſometimes to throw himſelf 
on one fide to eſcape a precipice ; ſo that, to criticiſe 

upon 
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ceuſe his tranſlation ef harſhneſs, if another is not 
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upon him with . juſtice, it is not ſufficient to ſhew he 
has committed a fault, he muſt be convinced, that he 
could have done better, or as well, without fo doing ; 
In vain will it be to reproach him, that his tranflation 
wants a rigorous jultneſs, if it cannot be proved, that 
he could preſerve this juſtneſs without ceaſing to be 
—_— z in vain will it be to pretend, that he has 
not given the full idea of his author, unleſs it can be 
mewn, that it was poſſible, without rendering the 
copy feeble and languid. In vain will it be to ac- 


ſubſtituted in its ſtead, more natural and forcible. 
To correct the miſtakes of an author is merit in a 
common eritic, but is a duty in the cenſor of a tranſ- 
lation. It is not to be wondered at then, if, in this 
kind of writing, as in all others, good critics ſhould 
be as ſcarce as good compoſitions. And why ſhould 
it be jo? Satyr is fo very convenient ! The generality. 
of readers are laviſh of it to ſhew their acuteneſs. 
Tis true learning alone that gives us a fecurity, I 
will not ſay for being eſteemed, but I will ſay, for 
* * | 


DIS. 


' DISCOURSE BEFORE THE FRENCH 
| ACADEMY. 


MESSIEURS, 


EIN G engaged in abſtract fludies from my 
youth, and ſince obliged to devote myſelf ta 
them by my adoption into a learned and celebrated 
ſociety, I muft content myſelf with loving and ad- 
miring yout labours. The votes you have honoured 
me with, are not to be imputed ſo much to my 
writings as to my ſentiments for you, my zeal for 
the glory of letters, and my attachment to thoſe, 
who, in imitation of your example, render them re- 
ſpectable by their talents, and their manners. Theſe 
are the titles which I bring here; they do me ho- 
nour, and they coſt me nothing to maintain. 

But, firs, this is ſpeaking too much of myſelf; 
The firſt duty, which gratitude obliges me to, is to 
forget myſelf, that I may attend to what you are in- 
tereſted in, and partake in that concern you now ex- 
preſs for the loſs you have ſuſtained. The biſhop of 
Vannes was only indebted to himſelf for the repu- 
tation and honours he enjoyed: He was a ſtranger to 
the ſuppleneſs of addreſs, the baſeneſs of intrigue, 
and all thoſe contemptible meaſures, which lift men 
to dignities by meanneſs. He was eloquent and vir- 
tuous, and theſe two qualities intitled him to epiſco- 
pal honours, and your ſuffrages. 133 

Perniit 
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Permit me to introduce the homage I owe to his 
memory, by ſome reflections upon that art for which 
he was diſtinguiſhed. Thefe reflections are drawn 
from your works, and oy are ſubmitted to me 
judgment. | 

Eloquence is the talent of conveying with . ity 
and force to the minds of others, thoſe ſentiments 
with which we ourſelves are affected. This ſublime 
talent has its origin in an uncommon ſenftbility of 
what is grand and true. The ſame diſpoſition of 
mind, which makes us ſuſceptible of a lively and 
fingular emotion, is ſufficiently qualified to give an 
external repreſentation of them; ſo that there is no 
art in eloquence, ſince it requires nothing but to feel. 
Tt is not for the ſake of producing beauties, but 
avoiding faults, that the rules of great maſters have 
been inſtituted. - Nature forms men of genius, as ſhe 
forms precious metals in the bowels of the earth, 
rough, irregular, and allayed with different matter, 
Art is of no more ſervice to genius than it is to me- 
tals ; it adds nothing to their ſubſtance, it only ſepa- 
rates that which is foreign, and diſplays the genuine 
work of nature. 

According to theſe principles, firs, which are yours, 
nothing can be truly eloquent, but what preſerves. 
this character in paſſing from one language to an- 
other. The ſublime will always be transferred, and 
often the ſtyle. Why do the Cicero's and the De- 
moſthenes's intereſt thoſe who read them in a dif- 
ferent language from their own, though mutilated 


and traveſtied? The genius of thoſe great men 
breathes 
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breathes ſtill; and, if I may fo en myſelf, the 
print of their ſpirit cannot be effaced. 

To be eloquent, without aſpiring to the glory of 
it, nothing more is required, than a genius elevated 
with great objects. Deſcartes and Newton, (pardon 
this example in a geometrician, who dares to ſpeak 
of eloquence before you) Deſcartes and Newton, 
thoſe two legiſlators in the art of thinking, whom I 
do not pretend to place in the rank of orators, are 
eloquent when they ſpeak of God, and Time, and 
Space. 

Indeed, 88 elevates the mind or foul, is the 
proper ſubject of eloquence, on account of the Ol 


ſure we feel in ſeeing ourſelves great. 


On the other hand, that which annihilates us in 
our own eyes, is not leſs proper; and, perhaps, for 


the ſame reaſon : For, what is more capable of exalt- 


ing us, even in humbling us, than a contraſt betwixt 
that ſmall ſpace we occupy in the univerſe, and that 
immenſe extent which our ideas dare traverſe, dart- 
ing, as I may ſay, from that centre where we are 


placed? 


Nothing then, ſirs, can be more favourable to elo- 
quence, than the truths of religion. They ſet before 


us the nothingneſs and dignity of man; but the 


grander the ſubject is, the mare does it require ſuch 
as are capable of treating it, and the rules of pul- 


pit eloquence ſufficiently balance by their rigour the 


advantages of the object. 
Almoſt every thing is dangerous 1 in this kind. The 
difficulty of * in a manner affecting, yet 
natural, 
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natural, thoſe truths whoſe importance has rendered 
them common; the dry and didactic form, fo oppoſite 
to great movements, and great ideas; the air of for- 
wardneſs and affectation, which diſcovers the orator 
to be more attentive to himſelf than the God whom 
he repreſents ; in ſhort, the taſte for frivolous orna- 
ments, which are an outrage to the majeſty of the 
ſubject. Of all the different ſtyles which profane 
eloquence admits, there is properly only one ſtyle 
which agrees with that of the pulpit. The ſublime 
ought always to be in the ſentiment, or the thought, 
and the ſimplicity an the expreſſion. 

Such, gentlemen, was the eloquence of the orator, 


who is the object of your regret this day. He was 


affecting and artleſs, like religion and truth: He 
ſeems to have formed himſelf upon the model of thoſe 
ſimple and noble diſcourſes (by which one of your 
molt illuſtrious members“ inſpired our monarch, while 
young, with virtues whoſe fruits we are now reaping.) 


- Happy would it be for the church and the nation, 


if, after enjoying the eloquence of my predeceſſor fo 
long, they could but collect the remains of it after 
his death ! The reading of them would undoubtedly 
be to inſure their ſucceſs; but the biſhop of Vannes, 
from a ſentiment we cannot blame, though we do not 
reſpect, diſtruſted, as he uſed to ſay of himſelf, his 
youth and his friends. He was too intelligent not to 


M. Maſlillon, biſhop of Clermont, in his petit Careme, 
preached before the king during his minority, 


. 


in 
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be modeſt. His mind was like his eloquence, ſimple 
and elevated. Simplicity is the common effect of an 


elevation of ſentiments, becauſe ſimplicity. conſiſts 
in appearing what one really is, and noble minds are 
always gainers by being known. 

In ſhort, what did moſt honour to the biſhop of 
Vannes, was his enlightened . regard for religion ; he 
had reſpe& enough for it, to wiſh to make others love 
it; ho knew that the opinions of men are as dear as their 


paſſions, but leſs durable, when they are left to them- 


ſelves; that error is but too apt to reſiſt the appli- 
cation of violent remedies ; that moderation, gentleneſs, 
and time, will ſubdue every thing but truth. 


| 


He was alſo very far from entertaining that blind 


and barbarous zeal, which ſearches for impiety where 
it is not; and which being leſs a friend to religion 
than an enemy to ſcience, and letters, inſults and in- 
jures men, whoſe conduct and writings are with- 
out reproach. Where can I, gentlemen, inveigh with 
more force and ſucceſs againſt this cruel injuſtice, than 
in a ſociety which contains all that is reſpeQable in 
religion, great in the ſtate, and celebrated in letters. 
Religion owes to literature and philaſophy, the con- 
firmation of its principles; ſovereigns, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of their rights, Which are violated and diſputed 


in ages of ignorance; and the people, that general 


knowledge, which makes authority more ſweet, and 

obedience more faithful. 
How happy are we, gentlemen, in living under a 

prince, both wiſe and humane, who knows how well 


letters are calculated to make a nation love what he 


*. : cherifhes 
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cheriſhes moſt himſelf, juſtice, truth, order and peace. 


Diſpoſitions ſo reſpeRable as theſe, in our auguſt ſo- ' IM 


vereign, ought to be as high in our eſtimation as thoſe 
ſhining actions, one of which would be ſufficient to 


immortalize his reign; the grandeur of his family # 
augmented ; two provinces conquered ; and two vic- * 


tories gained in perſon ; peace reſtored to Europe by 1 


his moderation; the nobleſſe reconciled to the defen- 10 i 
ders of their country ; the ſchool of heroes raiſed by Wil 


the fide of their aſylum ; the earth meaſured from the 

extremity of Africa to the Icy-Sea; the taſte for 
agriculture and uſeful arts encouraged by operations 
moſt wiſely combined; the moſt neceſſary part of 
commerce made free, and by that means ſubſiſtance 
afforded to twenty millions of people, who appeal to 
him as their father. | 


It belongs to us, gentlemen, (a zeal for my country 
authorizes me to add myſelf to the number) to us, I ſay, 
to anſwer ſuch pure and equitable intentions of our 
juſt prince, by recommending in our writings the 

peaceable love of religion, and the laws. It was prin- 


cipally with a view to fix the manner of thinking, as 


well as ſpeaking, by your works 4 that your illuſtri bus 1 | 


founder eftabliſhed you. He knew all the conſidera- 1 | 
tion, and conſequently all the authority which a man 
of letters might draw from his ſituation; Richlieu, the 
conqueror of Spain, of heroes and the great, amidſt the by 
homage paid him from all quarters, perceived, that J 


if che fage honoured his great talents, the multi- 


tude only honoured his place; and that the applauſes 
which Corneille ſnatched from the multitude and the 
philoſopher, were given to the man, 5 

a The 
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The plan and the laws which your founder prefcri- 
bed to you, were the reſult of the idea he entertained 


of the dignity of your labours ; he made you the moſt 


valuable and juft preſent that a great miniſter could 
make to a ſociety of men, (who meet together for the 
advancement of ſcience) equality and liberty. By 
this means he prevented that ſpirit of ferment and 
intrigue, which is a flow poiſon to literary ſocieties. 
By this means he laid up for himſelf that honour you 
have conferred upon him ; that which the firſt mem- 
bers of the ftate derive to themſelves among you, by 
ſacrificing to learning that rank which it reſpects in 
the great, even while they ſtand upon it, and much 
more when they forget it. | 
Thus it was that Pompey, the conqueror of Mithri- 
dates, of Africa, and Afia, who was capable of diſputing 
with Cæſar the empire of the world, laid down his 
faſces, his ambition, and his laurels at the gate of a 
philoſopher, with whom he was going to converſe, 
leaving it a doubt among ſages, which of them upon 
this occaſion was the greateſt, the philoſopher, or the 


Conqueror. 


But the moſt diſtinguiſhed honour you have received 
has been the immediate protection of your ſovereigns. 
Such a dignity is too great for any but princes; letters 
can only be protected honourably by kings, or by 
themſelves: The French academy has ſeen at its head 
that prince, who was ſo famous in the annals of 
France, of Europe, and of the univerſe ; to whoſe 
glory adverſity itſelf contributed, greater when, for 
the relief of his people, he obtained peace of the na- 

. Ca : tions 
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tions leagued againſt him, than when he compelled 
them to receive it; in fine when he merited of his ſub- 
jects, of ſtrangers, and of his enemies, the honour of 
giving his name to the age he lived in. 

Such, gentlemen, are the immortal ſubjects you are 
bound to celebrate ; ſuch are the engagements of thoſe 
whom the poſſeſſion of its tenets has called to a ſeat 
among you. For my own part, I ſhall content myſelf 
with hearing and reading. You ſee my affection for 
my country, already known to a prince who 1s the ally 
and friend of our nation, and whoſe eulogium Europe, 
and his own actions, will excuſe me from making, 
will improve by your example. In ſhort, I ſhall learn 
of you what the Lacedemonian youths learnt of their 
maſters a reverence for the laws, a love of virtue, and 
an abhorrence of every baſe and unworthy action. 

To conclude, gentlemen, penetrated as I am with a 


ſenſe of your honour, and my own duty, the ſenti- 


ments which fill my ſoul, impatient to ſhew themſelves, 
injure one another, and I ſhall bear an exception to 


chat rule, that to feel is to be eloquent. 


BE 7 
. 


REFLECTIONS ON ELOCUTION, AND 


STYLE IN GENERAL. 


Loquence, the daughter of genius and liberty, 
owes its birth only to republics. Orators have 
devoted the talent of ſpeaking to the great objects of 
government ; and as, upon theſe occaſions, it is ne- 


ceſſary to convince and engage the people, eloquence 


is called the art of perſuading, that is, of command- 
ing the underſtanding, and moving the paſſions at che 


ſame time. 


Our modern writers, for the 1 part er 


and ſervile imitators of antiquity, have adopted this 


definition, without recollecting, that the antients, 


who gave it, confined eloquence to the moſt noble 


and exalted purpoſes; and We this defi- 
nition muſt be incomplete. 

On the other hand, how many pieces of 3 
eloquence are there, which have no other end, but 
purely to move, and not to convince. | 

To think otherwiſe, is to'be of the opinion of that 

rigid mathematician, who, after reading an admi- 
rable ſcene of madneſs in Phædrus, aſked coolly, 
«© What does all this prove!“ 

The definition we have given of eloquence, con- 
tains the moſt general idea we can conceive ; It is 
the talent of rapidly conveying, and forcibly im- 
«c prefling, that deep ſentiment with which we our- 
«c ſelves are inſpired.” This idea will ſuit with the 
eloquence even of ſilence, that powerful, and ſome- 
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times ſublime language of great paſſions ; it will ſuit 
with the eloquence of geſture, which one may call 
the eloquence of the people, by the power it has to 
captivate the multitude, who are always ſtruck more 
with what they ſee, than what they underſtand : In 
ine, it will ſuit with that exact, calm eloquence, 
which confines 3tſelf to convince without moving, 


and which ſeeks to obtain our conſent, without forcing 8 


it by violence. This laſt ſpecies of eloquence is not 

perhaps the leaſt powerful; for we are leſs guarded 

againſt inſinuation than force. However, as the ta- 

lent of moving conſtitutes the principal character of 

eloquence, it is in that point of view that we ſhall 
now chiefly conſider it. 

The property of eloquence is not only to move, 
but to elevate the mind. This is the concomitant 
effect of that which ſeems only intended to excite 
tears: The pathetic and the ſublime make a deep 
impreſſion upon us; in finding ourſelves ſoftened, we 
feel a conſciouſneſs that we are greater at that time, 
becauſe we perceive that we are better; the ſweet and 
delightful penfiveneſs into which we are thrown by 
a diſcourſe, or an affecting repreſentation, gives us a 
good opinion of ourſelves, by the teſtimony it bears 
to our ſenſibility of ſpirit. This teſtimony is the 
principal ſource of the pleaſure we enjoy in love; 
and, in general, of all thoſe agreeable ſenſations, 
which accompany all tender and awful ſentiments. 

We call eloquence a talent, and not an art, as moft 
rhetoricians have repreſented it; for every art may be 
acquired by ſtudy and exerciſe, but eloquence is the 


gift 
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gift of nature. Rules are deſigned to check a genius 

which is irregular, and not to damp that flame of ge- 
nius which takes wing ; their only. uſe is to prevent 
thoſe paſſages, which are truly eloquent, from being 
debaſed by others, where negligence or bad taſte pre- 
vail, All the rules in the world could never have in- 
ſpired Shakeſpeare's admirable ſoliloguy in Hamlet, 
though they might have ſaved the barbarous and dif- 
guſting ſcene of the grave-diggers. 

We expreſs well what we conceive watt i : we 
deliver with warmth what we feel with enthubaſm ; 3 
and words as ealily preſent themſelves to paint 
a lively emotion, as a clear idea. The ſentiment is 
enfeebled, is extinguiſhed in the orator, by the cold 
and ſtudied care to expreſs it ; and all that his labour 
amounts to, is to convince his hearers, that he does not 
feel himſelf what he wants to inſtil into them. Love, 
„ and do what you will,“ ſaid one of the fathers of 
the church. Feel, and ſay what you will,” this 
is all the myſtery of orators. | 

If we were to alk writers of genius about the bneſt 


paſſages in their works, they would ackiowledge, 


that theſe coſt them the leaſt pains, becauſe they were 
inſpired when they produced them. Nature, diſen- 
gaged from all conſtraint, and braving all rules, 
works her greateſt miracles ; and we experience. the 
truth of that paſſage in Quintilian, It is the foul 
* alone which makes us eloquent; the moſt igno- 
rant, when agitated by a violent paſſion, are never 


„at a loſs how to expreſs themſelves.” 


C 4 Such 
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Such was the enthuſiaſm which once animated the 
peaſant of the Danube, and made him admired by 
the ſenate in the very ſanctuary of eloquence. It is 
the ſame enthuſiaſm, prompt to communicate itſelf 
to the hearer, which makes ſuch difference betwixt 
ſpoken eloquence, if J may uſe the expreſſion, and 
that which is written. _ Eloquence in books is like 
muſic upon paper, mute, void, and lifeleſs; it loſes 
ite greateſt force, and it ſtands in need of action to 
diſplay it. It is impoſſible, without being melted, to 
read the affecting perorations of Cicero for Flaccus ® 
Fonteius, Sextus Plancius, and Sylla; the moſt ad- 
mirable models of eloquence which all antiquity has 
left us of the pathetic kind. How vaſt muſt be their ef- 
fect, may we not imagine, in the lips of that great 
man ? Let us only repreſent to ourſelves Cicero, in 
the midſt of the bar, animating with tears the moſt 
affecting diſcourſe, holding the ſon of Flaccus in his 
arms, preſenting him to the judges, and imploring 
in his behalf humanity and the laws: Can we won- 
der at the effect we are told of, that he was inter- 
rupted by the groans and ſobs of the auditory ? Cau 
we wonder, that ſuch a ſcene ſhould ſeduce and bias 
the judges ? In fine, is it to be looked upon as ama- 
ſing, that the eloquenee of Cicero was ſo frequently 
ſucceſsful in ſaving his guilty clients? The Areopagus, 
which was reſolved to maintain ſtrict juſtice, forbad the 
advocates the uſe of all eloquence. He muſt there, 
* See the peroration for Flaccus; it is perhaps next to that for 
Milo, which was never fpoke, the beſt in Cicero. 
2 N and 
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and at our tribunals, have produced other reaſons, be- 
ſides thoſe which were pathetic ; and the judges of 
Athens,” like ours, would have given moſt of thoſe 
cauſes againſt him, which he. gained at Rome. 

We mult not only feel, to be eloquent, but we muſt 
not feel by halves, as we muft not conceive by halves, 
if we would ſpeak with clearneſs. If you would 
have me weep, you mult weep yourſelf, fays Horace, 
in his admirable Art of Poetry, which may be juſtly 


called the code of good taſte. We muſt acknowledge, 


however, that if the agitation, which animates the orator 
when he writes, be very lively, it is not neceſſary it 
ſhould be always equal to what it propoſes to excite. 
Our minds have two principles by which they are moved, 
ſentiment and imagination. The firſt of theſe reſources 
has doubtleſs the greateſt force ; but the imagination 
can ſometimes act a part, and yet keep its place; 
by its means an orator will draw tears from the au- 
dience, and ſhed them himſelf, without being really 


affected; by its means it is that a comedian, putting 


himſelf in the place of thoſe he repreſents, agitates 
and diſtreſſes the ſpectators with the animated recital 
of thoſe misfortunes he is not ſenſible of; in fine, it is 
by means of the imagination, that men of ſine parts are 
capable, by their writings, of inſpiring that love of 
virtue, which they have not themſelves. Imagination 
does not ſupply the want of ſentiment by the impreſſion 


it makes on ourſelves, but it can ſupply it by the im- 
pulſe which it gives to others. The effect of. ſenti- 


ment in us is more concentred ; that of imagination is 
more calculated to expand itſelf abroad; the action of 
C5 the 
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the latter is more violent and ſhort ; that of ſentiment 
is more ſtrong and conſtant. | + 14421 

Thus the emotion, which cught to animate an ora- 
tor, ſhould compenſate, by its vehemence, what it 
wants in point of duration. It is not like that ſu- 
perficial agitation which eloquence excites in cold 
breaſts, an impreſſion purely mechanic, produced by 
example, and the tone which is given to a multitude : 
The more genius the hearer is endued with, the more 
will his impreſſion reſemble that of the orator, and 
the more capable will he be of imitating that which 
he admires. | 
If the end of eloquence is to convey to the mind 
of another perſon the movements of our own breaſt, 
it follows, that the more fimple a diſcourſe 1s upon 
grand ſubjects, the more eloquent it will be, becauſe 

it will paint the ſentiment with the greateſt truth. 
I cannot tell what has induced ſo many modern 
writers to talk ſo much of the eloquence of Pe. 
as if there was an eloquence of words. 

Eloquence (it cannot be repeated too often) is 
always in the ſubject, and the nature of the ſub- 
ject; or rather of the ſentiment it produces, transfuſed 
into the diſcourſe. Eloquence does not conſiſt, (as 
ſome of the antients have ſaid, and a great many 
echoes have ſince repeated) in ſaying great things in 
a ſuhlime ſtyle, but in a ſimple one. It is enfeebling 
a great idea, to ſeek to elevate it with a pomp of 
words. The Pſalmiſt ſays, The heavens declare 
da the glory of God, and the firmament ſheweth forth 
« his handy-work.” How ſtrangely has one of our 

| own 
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own poets disfigured this ſublime Nene in attempt- 
ing to extend and adorn it. | 


The . inſtruct che earth 
Their author to revere, 
All that the globe contains 
Extols creating power: 
A concert, O! how gran. 
Of all the heavenly orbs; , 
What grandeur. infinite ! 
What harmony divine 
Reſults from their accords! 


This example, perhaps, it will be ſaid, is ill choſe : 
The entire ſtrophe is but indifferent, and unworthy 
to be compared with the original. Let us take an- 

other, whoſe beauty cannot be denied, the ſong of 
Ezekiah, tranſlated by the ſame poet. 


I've ſeen my —_— days Io 
Verging to their decline, EET 
And, at the noon of life, $44 + 
Pm going Juſt to ſet, 18 1 
Death, ſpreading wide his wings, 
O'erwhelms in endleſs ſhade oth. 
The light I once ꝗ, , Bed 

And in that darkſome night 
1 ſeek in vain the reſt 


Ot my departed days. a 7 
How 
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How, admirable are theſe verſes! We cannot help 
tracing the poet in „ the noon. of life, and the ſetting 
« of life; the days verging to their decline, and the 
«« wide-ſpread wings of death.“ Can theſe images, 
beautiful as they are, (but the productions of wit, 
which ſeeks to paint, and not of ſentiment, which 
ſeeks only to expreſs) be compared with the firiking 
| fimplicity of Scripture, the deep and unfeigned pen- 
fiveneſs with which the young prince repreſents him- 
ſelf at the gates of death? I have faid, in the 
* midſt of my days I ſhall die, and: I have n 

4 the reſt of my years.“ 

But further, let us compare the poet with himſelf 
in the ſame piece; we ſhall find, that, however beau- 
tiful be the ſtrophe we have juſt cited, we ſhall not 
heſitate to prefer the following for this ſingle reaſon, 
that the expreſſion is more natural, and leſs ſtudied. 

With mournful cries and fears 
My troubles ſeem to grow, 
My eyes, bedew'd with tears, 
Would gladly ope no more: 
I tell the dark ſome night, 
Thou'lt overwhelm my ſoul ; 
I tell the ruddy morn, 
That day thou gilds ſo bright 
Shall be the. laſt & to me. 


' Nothing could have been more beantifal. than this 
firophe, if the original had not exceeded it in being 
1 . more 
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more ſimple I have ſaid I ſhall' ſee my people no 


4 more, and my Ge mn 1 heaven, are 
« cloſed.“ ; 
The juſt elogium of Longinus upon that ſublime 
paſſage in Geneſis, 1s well known, God faid let 
«« there be light, and there was light ;”? ſome modern 
writers have pretended, that this paſſage, inſtead of an 
example of the ſublime, ſhould be mentioned as an 
example of ſimplicity. They look upon that to be 


the direct oppoſite of the ſublime, which conſtitutes 
its true operand «« the ſimple expreſſion of a great 


« de. 
But let us paſs from ſacred to profane inſtances and 


give another example of the advantages of ſimplicity 
of expreſſion, to convey noble and 'pathetic ideas 
with all poſſible energy and truth; let us recolle& in 


what manner Virgil paints Orpheus, ſolitary and 


penſive on the ſea-ſhore, lamenting his dear Euridice 
from the riſing to the departing day. A middling 
poet, a poet with leſs taſte, would have uſed the poe- 


_ tical phraſe of the riſing and the ſetting ſun ; Ovid 


would have been glad of the e but let us 
hear Virgil, : | 


Te dulcis conjux, te ſolo in littore ſecum, 
Te veniente > die, te eee canchat. 

If any thing can be ſuperior to theſe admirable 
lines, it 1s the moving and real deſcription of the 
Jews in captivity : “By the ſtreams of Babylon we fat, 
and wept when we remembered Sion” 

The 
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Ihe natural and ſimple ſtyle, ſays Paſcal, enchants 
us with reaſon ; for we expected the author, and we 
find the man. The moſt brilliant expreſſion loſes irs 
merit, when the attention of the mind is wearied 
with purſuing it: This exertion makes us think 
the author 1s poſſeſſed with himſelf, and has a mind 
to poſſeſs us alſo with the ſame idea; from that time 
his title to our approbation ſinks, and we give our 
conſent to him, as ſcantily and as reluctantly as poſ- 
ſible. Beſides, the affectation of ſtyle injures the ex- 
preſſion of the ſentiment, and conſequently the truth 


of it. A writer, juſtly celebrated for his works, but 


a dangerous model, and deemed ſuſpicious in matters 
of taſte, has paſt an elogium upon this phraſe of 
Rochefoucaut, my underſtanding was the dupe of my 
heart,” meaning, I believed my miſtreſs faithful, be- 
cauſe I wiſhed her ſo; the laſt expreſſion is that of na- 


ture, it is the only one which would preſent itſelf to 


a diſtreſſed lover; the firſt is that of a wit, who never 
was in love, or is paſt it. 

One of the ſureſt ways of judging whether a ſtyle 
has this ineſtimable and rare ſimplicity or no, is to 
place ourſelves in the circumſtances of the author; to 
ſuppoſe we have the ſame thought to expreſs, and to 
ſee if, without pains or preparation, we render it in the 
ſame manner. 

«« Unhappy Phocas ! Matvite! O how happy ! thou 
ec haſt two ſons, who after thee = die; but when I'm 
gone, I have not one to reign. 4 

Could the moſt ordinary perſon in the W who 


had this ſentiment to expreſs, convey it in any other 
terms? 
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terms ? the only difference | between, a common man 
and a genius, is that the ſecond finds the ſentiment in 


his own heart, the firſt muſt have it ſuggeſted to him. 


Genuine ſtrokes of eloquence are the moſt eaſily 
tranſlated, becauſe of the grandeur of the idea, under 
whatever form it is preſented ; and there is no lan- 
guage which will not admit of a natural and ſimple 
expreſſion of a ſublime ſentiment. 

Men, ſaid a philoſopher, have pretty near the ſame 
fund of thoughts, they only differ in the manner of 
conveying them. This maxim 1s both true and falſe ; 
all men have the ſame fund of common thoughts, 
which the vulgar expreſs diſagreeably, and the inge- 
nious gracefully ; great ideas belong only to great 
geniuſes; middling ones receive them only upon credit, 
and the ornaments in which they appear, diſcover 2 
to be not in their natural ſoils, but exotics, an 
tranſplanted. 

But it may be ſaid, if eloquence, properly ſo call'd, 
that which moves us by great objects, has ſo little need 
of the rules of elocution ; if it requires only to fol- 
low the expreſſion which 1s dictated by nature; why 


have the antients given us ſo many treatiſes upon the 


rules of elocution? This queſtion deſerves to be exa- 
mined deeply. 

Eloquence, properly ſpeaking, conſiſts only in lively 
and rapid ſtrokes; its effect is to move violently, and 
all the emotion dies in a ſhort time ; ſo that it is im- 
poſſible that eloquence ſhould reign in long diſcourſes, 
except by intervals; the darkneſs and light muſt al- 
ternately prevail. But if the ſhades of a picture are 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary, they ought not to be too ſtrong : The orator 
and the auditor muſt both have their reſting places; 
but in thoſe places he muſt only breathe, not ſleep; 
and it is by the calm charms of elocution, that he 
muſt be kept in this ſweet and agreeable ſituation. 
Thus it is certain, whatever air of paradox it may aſſume, 
that the rules of elocution are only required for thoſe 
paſſages, which are not truly eloquent, where nature 
ſands in need 6f art. The man of genius is in no 
danger of falling into a feeble and negligent ſtyle, 
except where he is not ſuſtained by his matter. It 
is then he ought to have recourſe to elocution, and 
intently to purſue it ; when he has great things to ſay, 
his elocution will be what it ought to be, without 
Pains. 

The antients, if I am not miſtaken, were ſenſible 
of this truth, on which account they treated eloquence 
with ſuch detail, and for the ſame reaſon we ſhall trace 
its principles the more curſorily. 

Elocution has two parts, which it is neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh, though they are frequently confounded, 
dition, and ſtyle. Diction has properly no relation 
but to the grammatical qualities of a diſcourſe, ſuch 
as correctneſs, and clearneſs. Style, on the other hand, 
comprehends thoſe qualities of elocution, which are 
more perticular, more difficult, and more rare, which 
mark the genius and talents of the writer or ſpeaker ; 
ſuch as propriety, elevation, harmony, and eaſe. Let 
us go over them in order. 

Though correctneſs be ſo eſſential a quality that it 


needs no recommendation, the orator ought not to be 
ſuch 
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ſuch a 3 to > as to injure the ſpirit of his diſcourſe. 
A happy licentiouſneſs is to be ranked among ſmafl 
faults ; it 1s blameable to be incorrect, but it is a 
crime to be cold. When Racine ſaid, „je t' aimois 
« jinconſtant qu 'euſſe j je fait fidele!”” he choſe rather 
to be inaccurate, than languid, and to fail in gram- 
mar, than in expreſſion. 

Clearneſs, that fundamental law, neglected every Go 
by ſo many writers, who think themſelves profound, 
and are only obſcure, conſiſts in avoiding not merely 
ambiguous conſtructions, and phraſes loaded with 
ideas acceſſory to the principal one, but all epigram- 
matic turns, the wit of which the multitude are not 
capable of underſtanding. I fay the multitude, for 
the orator muſt not forget that it ĩs to them he ſpeaks; 
it is them whom he is to move, to melt, and to per- 
ſuade. Eloquence, which is not calculated for the 
bulk of mankind, is no eloquence at all; but if the 
orator is to baniſh from his diſcourſe the epigram- 
matic fineſſe, which for the moſt part is nothing but 
the puerile and contemptible art of making things 
appear more ingenuous than they are, there is 
another kind of fineſſe, which may be allowed him, 
which is ſometimes neceſſary, and which ought to 
be diſtinguiſhed from obſcurity. Obſcurity conſiſts in 
preſenting to the mind an adulterated ſenſe; the fi- 
neſſe, in preſenting two ſenſes, the one obvious and 
fimple, for the vulgar, and a more ornamented and Po- 
liſhed one for men of genius; and why may not an elo- 
quent diſcourſe reſerve a few ſtrokes for thoſe, whom an 
orator will really have the higheſt ambition to pleaſe? It 

$94 belongs 
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belongs to great geniuſes to judge him, and to the mul- 
titude to obey him. He ought however to be ſober 
and cautious in indulging this fineſſe, and to for- 
bid himſelf the uſe of it in all ſubjects ſuſceptible of 
elevation or vehemence, which require a manly co- 
louring, and bold and deep ſtrokes ; refinement of ex- 
preſſion in ſuch ſubjects deſtroys all nobleneſs, and 
ſerves only to enervate without embelliſhing. It is 
in ſtyle, as it is in character; grandeur and fineſſe are 
incompatable. If we regard literally what has been 
frequently aſſerted, that clearneſs is the characteriſtic 
of our language, we ſhall imagine it to be the moſt 
favourable for an orator. But to be undeceived in 
this reſpect, nothing more is neceſſary than to write 
in French ourſelves, or to aſk thoſe who have. No 
language without exception is more liable to obſcu- 
rity chan ours, and none requires more minute caution 
in the uſe of it, in order to be underſtood. > 

Clearneſs is the property of our language i in this 
ſenſe. only, that a French writer ought neyer to loſe the 
clearneſs of his view, becauſe it is always ready to 
eſcape him; it may naturally be aiked then, how a lan- 
guage, ſubject to this grevious fault, and itſelf timid, 
ſurd, and far from exuberant, ſhould have met with 
ſuch rare fortune all over Europe? Many cauſes have 
concurred to this, the grandeur France roſe to in the 
late reign, the ſuperiority of our good writers in point 
of taſte, above thoſe of other nations, and perhaps 
that capricious deſtiny which determines the on of 


languages, as well as that of, men. 


Beſides 
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Beſides clearneſs and correctneſs, which are entirely 
grammatical, and have no relation to any thing but 
diction, there is another correctneſs equally eſſential, 
which belongs to ſtyle, and conſiſts in the propriety 


of the terms: in midling authors, their expreſſion i is 


always beſide the idea, and the peruſal of them gives 
men of genius a kind of pain like that which a fine 
ear feels from a perſon, who ſings neither well nor ill. 


Propriety of terms is the diſtinctive characteriſtie of 


great writers; it is this which ſets their ſtyle upon a 
level with their ſubject; it is this quality which diſ- 
covers the true talent of writing, and not the frivo- 
lous art of diſguiſing common ideas with falſe colours. 
It is this neceſſity of uſing proper terms, that 
makes good verſes ſo rare, becauſe the reſtraint laid 
upon poetry, obliges verſiſiers to content themſelves 


with expreſſing their thoughts feebly or imperfectly, 


when by good luck they happen to have any; on the 
other hand, thoſe who have true poetical talents, derive 
from this very reſtraint, a ſource of new beauties. 


The obligation the poet is under to ſeek for expreſſion, 
often leads him to thoſe which have the greateſt 


energy and propriety, which perhaps he would never 
have hit upon, if he had wrote in proſe, becauſe his 
pride induces him to be pleaſed with thoſe, which 
firſt offer themſelves to his pen. This conſtraint, and 
the advantage ſpringing from it, is the beſt .reaſon 


perhaps that can be aſſigned, why our tragedies ſhould 
ſtill be in rhyme; but it would be worth while to en- 
quire whether the obſervance of this law has not pro- 
duced more bad verſes than good; and whether it 


does 
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does not hurt many excellent geniuſes, who, without 
much {ſkill in poetry, my poſſeſs extraordinary ta- 
lents for the ſtageG. 
From the propriety of terms, ariſe precifion; ele- 
gance, and energy, according to the nature of the 
ſubjects treated of, or the things deſcribed : Pre- 
ciſion in philoſophical, elegance in nnn and 
energy in grand or pathetic ſubjects. | 

Theſe qualities at the ſame time that they ſuit the 
ſtyle to the ſubjeR, give it an air of nobleneſs, eſ- 
pecially as an orator ought to ſeparate all popular ideas 
and low ſubjects. It is true, that the lowneſs of ideas 
and ſubjects is too often arbitrary; the antients al- 


lowed themſelves much more liberty than we, who, 
having baniſh'd all delicacy from our manners, have 


carried it to exceſs in our writings, and our diſcour- 
ſes. However unphiloſophical a' nation may be in 
this reſpect, an orator, WhO would expect to ſucceed 
in it, muſt conform himſelf to its prejudices, which 
may be called the philoſophy of the vulgar; even 
genius braves them in vain, eſpecially among a light 
and frivolous people, who are more ſtruck with the 
ridiculous than the grand, who would be unmoved 
with a ſublime, while they would not ſuffer a popular 
or a trivial expreſſion to eſcape them; and who after 
whole pages of genius, would be 7 pany ol to a ſingle 
line of bad taſte. 2 | 

We come now to harmony, one of the | moſt indif- 
penſable ornaments of an eloquent diſcourſe. To af 
Tf there be any harmony of ſtyle, is almoſt to en- 
quire, whether there be any ſuch thing as muſic ; and 
i to 
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to attempt to prove it, almoſt as ridiculous as to put the 
queſtion. Some no doubt have no ear for harmony of 
language, as others have none for muſical harmony; 
but nature, and not reaſoning, muſt help them. 
The antients were extremely delicate upon this 
point, as we may learn from a paſſage of Cicero ꝶ, 
where, in deſcribing the effect of the eloquence of a 
tribune, who invoked the manes of a citizen againſt 
a ſeditious ſon, he appears more engaged with the 
arrangement of his words, than the idea they convey. 
Cicero's attention to harmony in pathetic paſſages, 
is no contradiction to what we have advanced, that 
great ideas excuſe negligence of terms.“ We do not 
mean here expreſſion in itſelf, but the mechanical diſ- 
WW poſition of words; the firſt is dictated by nature, the 
= K#{cond proceeds from a good ear, and the art of ar- 
ranging terms in the moſt harmonious manner. An 


orator is like a muſician, genius may enable him to 


+ I was preſent, ſays Cicero, when L.Carbi, cried out in an ha- 
rangue to the people, O Marce Druſe (patrem appello) tu dicere 
« ſolebas ſacram, eſſe rempublicam; quicunque eam violaviſſet ab 
« omnibus eſſe ei pænas perſolutas ; patris dictum ſapiens temeritas 
« filii comprobavit . 3 | 

This termination “ comprebavit”” adds Cicero, excited a general | 
admiration throughout the whole aſſembly ;. were we to change 
the order of the words in this manner, « comprobavit filii teme- 
« ritas”, it will have no effect. This will convince us, by the 
way, of the modeſty of our modern Latinifls, who ſpeak Latin as 
11] as they write it: This example will be ſufficient to ſhew how ex- 
quiſitely ſenſible the antients were of harmony. Ju IS | 
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ſing, but art and a good ear alone can direct in pro- 
perly connecting modulated ſounds. 
Though our poetry and proſe are leſs ſuſceptible of 
harmony than thoſe of the antients, they have not- 
withſtanding a certain kind of melody which is pe- 
culiar to them. Perhaps our proſe has one advan- 
tage in not being ſo monotonous, and conſequently 
not ſo fatiguing; the conqueſt of difficulties is the 
oreat merit of poetry, and the principal ſource of the 
pleaſure it occaſions: Is it not on this account that 
we ſeldom read a long work in verſe at once with- 
out diſguſt, and that the charms of verfification af- 
fect us leſs in proportion to our advancement in years? 
However it be, as poets have formed languages, ſo 
the harmony of poetry has given birth to that of proſe. 
Malherbe among ns wrote harmonious odes, when our 
proſe was barbarous and uncouth: We are indebted 
to Balzac for firſt giving it harmony. Eloquence, ſays 
« Mr. Voltaire, has ſo much power over mankind, 
* that we admire Balzac in his time, for having found 
« that ſmall ſhare of an unknown, but neceſſary art, 
& which conſiſts in the choice of harmonious words, 
« and for having uſed them out of their place.” The 
ſtyle of Thucidides, which wants nothing but har- 
mony, according to Cicero, is like the buckler of 
Minerva by Phidias, which might be taken to pieces. 
There are two things which charm the ear in a diſ- 
courfe, ſound, and number ; the ſound, by the quality 
of the words ; the number, by their arrangement, It 
is not eaſy for an orator to err in theſe points; as little 
pretenſions as he may have to a fine ear, the pronun- 
ET b ciation 
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ciation alone will enable him to diftinguiſh ſounds 
that are ſweet and melodious, from thofe which are 
harſh and unmuſical ; and for the ſame reaſon thoſe, 
which when connected are ſmooth and harmonious, 
from thoſe which are rough and uneven ; but there 1s 
another thing with reſpe& to harmony to be attended 
to, which is equally neceſſary with the choice and ſac- 
- ceflion of words, and * Gb a well-verſed and 
delicate ear. 
As in muſic, the agreement of the melody does not 
ariſe only from the relation which the ſounds, but alſo 
which the ſeveral phraſes of the ſong, have to each 
other; ſo oratory (which is more analogous to muſi- 
cal harmony than we imagine) conſiſts in not making 
too great an inequality betwixt the members of the 
ſame phraſe; and alſo in not making the laſt members 
too ſhort in proportion to the firſt ; to ſhun equally pe- 
riods which are too long, and phraſes which are too 
contracted, or, if I may ſay fo, half blown, a ſtyle, 
which takes away our breath, and one which obiges 
us to draw it every inſtant, which reſembles a kind 
of chequer work; in fine, to know how to intermingle 
rounded and well-ſupported periods, with others which 
are leſs, and only ſerve for the repoſe of the ear. It 
is ſcarce to be believed, how much a ſingle word, 
being longer or ſhorter at the end of a phraſe, or 
a termination being maſculine or feminine, or even 
| the difference of a ſingle ſyllable, changes the har- 
mony of the whole. The cloſe ſtudy of the beſt 
maſters, joined to a quick and ſenſible ear, will teach | 
as better than all the rules in the world, 


As 


— 
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As to affectation and ſtifneſs, thoſe enemies to every 


kind of beauty, they are not leſs ſo in this reſpect. 
Cicero ſo difficult in every thing relating to harmony 
of ſtyle, condemns . Theopompus very juſtly for his 


extreme attention to avoid every concourſe of vowels. 


Cuſtom and the ear, muſt procure for us this talent 
of themſelves, without fatigue. 'The practiſed orator, 
by a kind of inſtinct, perceives the ſucceſſion of har- 
monious words, as a good reader ſees by a glance of 
his eyes, the ſyllables which go before and thoſe which 


come after. 


In imitation of the antients, we have baniſhed the 
great verſe from our proſe; but it is remarkable that 


our moſt ſounding proſe contains many verſes of 


ſmaller meaſure, which being properly intermixed. 


and without rhyme, give it all the agreeableneſs of 
poetry, without that monotony and uniformity, for 


which our verſe is reproached. The proſe of Moliere 


abounds with this kind of verſe, the firſt ſcene of the 
Sicilian furniſhes us with an example. 


Chut n'avancez pas d'avantage 
Et demeurez en cet endroit, 
Juſqu'a ce que, je vous appelle 
Hl fait nour comme dans un four mouche 
Le ciel ſi eſt habille ce ſoir en ſcara 
Et je ne vois pas une cloile, 
Que montre le bout de ſon nez 
Sotte condition que celle diin eſclave 
Dene vivre jamais pour ſoi, | 
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Et d*etre toujours, tout enties. 
Aux paſſions d* un maitre 


The reſt of the piece is pretty nearly of the ſame kind. 


The harmonious diſpoſition of words is ſometimes 
incompatable with their logical arrangement ; what 
Mall be done in this caſe? A rigid philoſopher would 
not heſitate at all; reaſon is his maſter, I had almoſt 
ſaid, his tyrant. The orator, as much a captive to 
his ear, as the philoſopher toreaſon, ſacrifices ſometimes 
harmony, ſometimes juſtneſs, according to the object he 
has in view; harmony, when he wants to ſtrike by 
things; juſtneſs, when he ſeeks to attract by expreſſion ; 
but theſe ſacrifices ought ſeldom to be made, and then 
only in light inſtances. | 

To unite juſtneſs and harmony was in all probabi- 
lity the ſuperior talent of Demoſthenes; but in a dead 
language, the merit of theſe two qualities in a great 
meaſure diſappears. We ſuppoſe more than we feel x, 


and its no wonder that ſome moderns in doing juſtice 


to his eloquence, ſhould not be ſtruck in the ſame 
manner as the Athenians ; their admiration doubtleſs 


was juſt, becauſe they were a delicate and ſenſible 


D | | nation ; 


1 In pronouncing Latin verſes, we maim the proſody and the 
meeſure every moment we make long ſhort, and ſhort long; we 
dwell upon vowels which ought to diſappear on account of the eli- 


ſion; in ſhort, we ſcan the verſe againſt the ſenſe, and yet wefind har- 


mony in Latin verſe ; is this reaſon or prejudice ? I have ſaid we ſcan 


the verſe againſt the ſenſe, the demonſtration is eaſy, In ſcanning 


for example hexameter verſes, we ſtop at the laſt ſyllable of thedaQyle, 
| and 
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honour to great writers, than the exclamations of a 


in the ſame ſtrophe? If Perrault or Chapelain had . 
would it have afforded for pleaſantry or ſatyr. 


mony may be in itſelf, it will loſe a great deal of its 
value, if it is only employed in adorning a looſe, dif- 


the lat chrochet ; we ſcan verſcs as if the dactyle, inſtead of being a 
Jong ſyllable followed by two ſhort ones, was a ſhort ſyllable fol- 
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nation; and they underſtood his eloquence and his Wi 
language. Ours in the ſame degree would be the 


extravagance of enthuſiaſm. 
The rational eſteem of a philoſopher does more 


college, and the prejudice of pedants. Pindar was 
certainly a great poet; antiquity, more capable of de- | 
ciding his merit than we, has pronounced him ſuch; | 
but is this a reaſon why we ſhould. admire: him like | 
infants, even in his extravagancies ? | 

Can we lauzh at any thing more ridiculous than 
the commentary of Deſpreaux on the firſt ode of this 
author, and his efforts to give a ſublime tranſlation of 
the fantaſtical mixture, which the Greek poet makes 
of water, gold, and the ſun, with the olympic games, 


been the author of ſuch a one, what a copious ſubject 
But to return to our ſubje& : however agreeable har- 
Fuſe ſtyle. A conciſe ſtyle, which is neither disjointed 


nor obſcure, has this ſingular merit above all others, 
to make a diſcourſe reſemble the progreſs of the 
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and yet it is alweys ſhort ; tis juſt as if in a compoſition of muſick, 
conſiſting of micims and crochets, we ſhould flop and dwell upon 


lowed by two long ones. Muſiciars will underſtand me, and I myſt 
uſe top many words to be underſtood by others. 
| mind, 
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mind, and imitate that rapid operation by which the 
intellectual powers communicate their ideas. We 
become often more obſcure in ſhunning brevity, than 
in courting it; in taking the longeſt rout we often 
loſe our way; the ſureſt method of accompliſhing our 
purpoſe, is to go the ſhorteſt road, provided we can 
keep conſtantly advancing, and not leaping from one 

place to another. Brevity does not conſiſt in omitting 
any neceſſary ideas, but in ranging each idea in its 
proper place, and expreſſing it by the moſt proper 
terms; by this means our ſtyle will have this twofold 
advantage, of being conciſe without fatiguing, and 
explicit without being looſe. 

From theſe principles we may judge how diſtant 
from true eloquence 1s that loquacity ſo frequent at the 
bar, which conſifts in ſaying a very little in a great 
many words; two reaſons have contributed to this 
fault, (than which there cannot be a more unſupporta- 
ble one to true genius) the falſe ideas of eloquence, 
which are entertained in our colleges, where youth 
are taught to drown a common thought in a deluge 

| of infipid periods; and that example of Cicero, who 
is too often verboſe, ©* He who has life and pith, ſays 
Montaigne, is ſtuffed with his long-winded ſentences.” 
Tis true, Cicero makes us forget this fault for the 
other qualities of an orator, which he poſſeſſes in a 
, ſupreme degree; but the defects of great writers are 
always imitated by middling authors. 

It is not ſufficient that the ſtyle of the orator be 
clear, correct, noble, harmonious, lively, and conciſe; 
D 2 it 
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2t muſt alſo be eaſy; or, in other words, the pains 
it coſts muſt not be perceivable. 1 
Cicero, ſo often cited already, and who cannot be 1 
too much recommended, in a treatiſe concerning elo- 1 
quence, owes one of his greateſt charms to the ini- 
mitable facility of his ſtyle. If we perceive a flight 
degree of ſtudy, it is in his care to arrange his words, 
and yet we may ſee this care does not coſt him much; 
and that the words, after preſenting themſelves to his 
mind without ſeeking for them, come in of them- 
ſelves, and marſhal themſelves without trouble under 
his pen. | 
The true character of the eloquence of Cicero, in 
my opinion, is, a happy conjunction of eaſe and 
harmony. It is this union, being ſo difficult to imi- 
tate, which renders this author ſo hard to tranſlate, 2 ] 
eſpecially in a language like ours, where the in- | 
verſion is not permitted, and where a forced arrange- 
ment of words is a continual danger to the harmony, 
The habit and uſe of writing in verſe, produces thoſe # 
ſigns of affectation and labour in writing in proſe, 4 
which the orator ought very carefully to avoid. 
Moſt poets, accuſtomed to the ordinary language of | 
verſification, tranſport themſelyes, againſt their will, 
into proſe ; and, if they make any efforts to become 
ſimple, they are conſtrained and ſtiff; if they aban- 
don themſelyes to the negligence of their pen, their 
ſtyle is languid and ſpiritleſs. Thus, - our poets have 
commonly ſucceeded ill in proſe. The prefaces of 
Racine are feebly written; thoſe of Corneille are as 


defective in point of language, as they are excellent 
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in depth of matter. The proſe of Rouſſeau is hard, 
that of Deſpreaux heavy, and that of Fontaine in- 
ſipid. 
Nothing is more oppoſite to an eaſy ſtyle, and con- 
ſequently to a good taſte, than that figurative and 
poetical language, which is charged with metaphors 
and antitheſes, which is called, for what reaſon I 
cannot tell, the academic ſtyle, though the moſt ce- 
lebrated members of the French academy have ſnun- 
ned it with care, and ſeverely proſcribed it in their 
works. We may call it, with more reaſon, the ſtyle 
of the pulpit, as being uſed by moſt of our modern 
preachers : It makes their ſermons reſemble not 
the effuſion of a heart penetrated with the truths: 
which it wants to perſuade others, but a kind of te- 
dious, monotonous repreſentation, where the actor is 
applauding himſelf, without being attended to. What 
ſhall we ſay of a man, who, being about to addreſs: 
us on the things of a world, where we- are moſt inte-- 
reſted, acquits himſelf by a ſtudied, meaſured diſ- 
courſe, charged with figures and ornaments ? Can this 
rhetorician appear to us any otherwiſe, than as acting 
an inſipid and ridiculous part? This is the true picture 
of the generality of our preachers. Their declamations 
ſeem beneath the pious comedies of our miſſionaries, 
which make men of the world ſmile, and common 
people weep. Thele miſſionaries ſeem at leaſt to be 
affected with what they deliver, and their elocution, 
coarie and unpolithed as it is, produces its effect on 
thoſe for whom it is calculated, 
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Is it not aſtoniſhing after this, that the eloquence 


of the pulpit ſhould be regarded as a bad ſpecies, by 


thoſe who confound this ſpecies with the abuſe of it ? 


Le Petit Careme of father Maſſillon will ſuffice to 
teach Chriſtian orators, and their judges, the dif- 


ference betwixt true elegance, and that affectation 


to which it is oppoſed. We may likewiſe appeal to 


the ſermon on the humanity of the great, which 


preachers ought conſtantly to read, to form a good 
taſte, and princes to be acquainted with, to learn 
e are men. | 


The ſimplicity and nature of Maſſillon appear to 
me more qualified to lead us into the ſpirit of the 
truth of Chriſtianity, than all the dialectic of Bou- 
daloue. The logic of the goſpel is in our hearts; 
there only muſt we ſeek for it. The moſt preſſing 
arguments in favour of the diſtreſſed, will never 
touch him, who can ſee his fellow creatures ſuffer” 
without being moved; an inſenfible mind is an harp- 
ſichord without ſtrings, from which it is impoſſible to 
draw any ſound. If the dialectic is neceſſary, it is 
only in matters of doctrine, and theſe are more cal- 
culated for books than the pulpit, which is only the 
theatre of great emotion, and not minute diſcuſſion. 


The ſeverity of controverſy rejects and proſeribes 


every-thing, but reaſon and proof. To inſtruct and 
convince are its only object; we ought not to under- 


take to prove the truths of Chriſtianity in ſermons, or- 
in verſe. The recollection of the cloſet, and the au- 
ſterity of proſe, are more adapted to a matter ſo 


ſerious. 
In 


YA 
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In explaining the rules of oratorical elocution, we 
have given thoſe of ſtyle in general. The orator, the 
hiſtorian, and the philoſopher, (for one may reduce 
all writers to theſe claſſes) differ from each other moiſt 
in the ſubje& they treat of, and this difference of ſub- 

| e& renders a difference of ſtyle neceſſary. The hi- 
ſtorian ought to think and paint; the philoſopher 
ſnould feel and think; the orator feel, paint, and 
think. But elocutivna has but one rule for all: To 
be clear, preciſe, harmonious, and alſo w_ and 
natural. 

The affectation of ſtyle, always painful and Hf 
guſting, is peculiarly ſo in matters of philoſophy, 
which ought to ſhine in their own beauty, the chief 
ornament being the ſubject itſelf, and which reject, as 
unwerthy, all borrowed finery. It is principally to 
theſe matters, that we may apply that beautiful paſ- 
ſage of Petronius; Grandis et ut ita dicam pudica 
e oratio naturali pulchritudine exurgit.” The great, 
and, if I may ſay, the chaſte oration, riſes up in its 
own natural beauty. T - ir 

In a word, truth, ſimplicity, and nature, are all 
which a writer ought to have conſtantly before his 
eyes. The eſſential point of good writing is, to be 
rich in ideas; but ideas are ſcarce, andy rhetoric. 
common, | (2 1973 
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I E 40 ee ſtands upon two hills at the 
end of the lake, which at preſent bears its. 
name, and was formerly called the Leman Lake. 
The ſituation is delightful; — on one ſide you ſee the 
lake, — on the other the Rhone, and all around a 
the whole length of the lake; and here and there the 
frozen ſummits of the Alps, which in fine weather, 
when illuminated * the _ look like mountains of 
Alver. _ 

The port of Glenn upon the ** Ps * 
SY furniſhed with veſſels, having a good mart, 
and; lying between France, Italy, and Germany, 
renders the inhabitants 1 commercial, and 
_—_— 

: Geneva has many fac la an 1 
n. ſtreets are well lighted in the night, 
and they have erected an engine upon the Rhone, 
very imple in its conſtruction, which can raiſe water 
an hundred feet; and by that means ſupplies the 
higheſt parts of the town. The lake is about 
eighteen leagues in length, and between four and ſive 
in breadth in the broadeſt part. It is a kind of 
ſmaller ſea, ſubject to tempeſts, and exhibiting other 
curious phænomena. : 

Julius Cæſar ſpeaks of Geneva as a town of the 


Allobroges, at that time a Roman province: He 
came 
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came there to ſtop the progreſs of the Helvetians, 
known ſince by the name of Swiſs. — When/Chriſti- 
anity was introduced, it became an epiſcopal ſee, 
ſubje& to the biſhop of Vienna. — At the beginning 
of the fifth century, the emperor Honorius gave: up 
the government to the citizens, who were mn 
of it again in 534, by the French king. 
When Charlemagne, towards the end of the eighth 
century, went to attack the kings of Lombardy, and 
to deliver the Roman pontiffs from thoſe tyrants, (for 
which he was rewarded with the imperial crown) he 
came to Geneva, and made it the general rendezvous 
of his army. — It was afterwards annexed as an in- 
| heritance to the German empire, and Conrad was 
crowned there in 1034.— But the ſucceeding em- 
perors, occupied in more important buſineſs, which 
the reſtleſs ſpirit of the holy ſee was perpetually fur- 
niſhing for more than 300 years, overlooked Geneva, 
which inſenſibly ſhook off the yoke, and became an 
imperial city, having the biſhop for its prince, or 
rather its chief magiſtrate, whoſe authority was re- 
ſtrained by that of the citizens. The arms they took 
from that time were expreſſive of this ſort of mixed 
government, an imperial eagle on one fide, the re- 
verſe, a key, repreſenting the power of the church, 


with this device, Poſt tenebras lux.“ 


The city of Geneva ſtill retains theſe arms, after 
having renounced the Roman church. — They have 
nothing in common with the papacy, but the keys, 
which they bear upon their eſcutcheon ; and it is 
ſomething ſingular, that they retain even theſe, after 
D 5 having 
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having broke, with a kind of ſuperſtition, every other 
connection with Rome: — They ſeem to have ima- 
gined, that the device Poſt tenebras lux,” which, 
as they thought, expreſſed exactly their religious con- 
dition, would not allow them to make any alteration 
in the other parts of their arms. 7 
Their neighbours the dukes of Savoy, counte- 
nanced ſometimes by the biſhop, made many attempts 
upon the liberty of the Genevois, which they bravely 
repelled, ſupported by the alliance of Fribourg and 
Berne. — It was at that time, that is, about the year 
1526, that the council of the two hundred was eſta- 
bliſhed. — The opinions of Luther and Zuinglius 
began then to gain ground; they had been embraced 
at Berne, were approved of by the Genevois, and, 
in 15 35, eſtabliſhed among them; popery was abo- 
liſhed, and the biſhop, who ſtill takes upon him the 
title of biſhop of Geneva, without having any more 
juriſdiction there, than the biſhop of Babylon has in 
his dioceſe, has been fince that time reſident at 
Annecy. | | 
There is yet to be feen, between the two gates of 
the town's hall at Geneva, a Latin inſcription, in 
memory of the abolition of the Catholic religion: 
The pope is there called Antichriſt. — This expref- 
ſion, which, in the firſt fervours of liberty and inno- 
vation, might be indulged to that uncultivated age, 
ſeems to us, at this time, rather unworthy the philo- 
ſophic ſpirit of Geneva. Let us recommend to them 


to ſubſtitute, in the ſtead of this rude and injurious 
memorial, 
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memorial, aer en and tn more truth 
and ſimplicity. | „ 14018805 
In reſpect to * Catholics, the-n pepe is eib 
the true church: To Proteſtants, the wiſer and 
more moderate of them, he is a ſovereign prince in- 
titled to reſpect, though not obedience; but, in an 
age like this, the notion of eee, 
gotten. At 9 ne fan 
To maintain Fir Hherty * 8 the m af 
the dukes of Savoy, and of their own biſhops, the 
Genevois | ſtrengthened themſelves farther by an al» 
lance with Zurich, but eſpecially with France. 
By theſe they were enabled to reſiſt the armies. of 
Charles Emmanuel, and the treaſures of Philip the 
ſecond, a, man whoſe ambition and deſpotiſm, cruelty 
and ſuperſtition, have loaded his memory with the 
execrations of all poſterity. — Henry the fourth, who. 
had ſent 390 ſoldiers to aid the Genevois, had him- 
ſelf ſoon after occaſion for their aſſiſtance, which 
proved ſerviceable to him during the time of the 
league, and on other occaſions; aad from hence the 
Genevois, as well as the Switzers, derive thoſe Boa 
vileges which they enjoy in France. 
Deſirous of doing honour to their city, the Gene: 
vois invited Calvin amongſt them, who had very de- 
ſervedly gained a high reputation: He was a man of 
the firſt rank. in point of learning; wrote Latin as 
well as a dead language would allow, and French 
with a purity very rare in that age.— This excellence, 
which able grammarians admire even now, rendered 


his writings much ſaperior to moſt of his own time; 
as 
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as the works of Meſſrs. de Port Royal are diſtinguiſhed 
at this day, on the ſame account, from the barbarous 
rhapſodies of their adverſaries and cotemporaries. 

Calvin, who was an able lawyer, and a wiſe divine, 
though heretical, compoſed, in concert with the ma- 
giſtrates, a body of civil and eccleſiaſtical laws, 
which received the ſanction of the people in the year 
15 43, and are become the eſtabliſhed laws of the re- 
public. | | 

The ſuperfluous wealth of the church, which, be- 
fore the reformation, ſerved only to pamper the 
Juxury of the biſhops, and their dependants, was em- 
ployed in founding an hoſpital, a college, and an 
academy. — But the wars, in which Geneva was en- 
gaged for near 60 years, retarded the progreſs of the 
arts, and of commerce, as well as the ſciences. In 
fine, the ill ſucceſs of the eſcalade, attempted by the 
duke of Savoy in 1602, is the epocha of the tran- 
quillity of this republic. | 
The Genevois repulſed their enemies, who had 
attacked them by ſurprize ; and, to deter the duke 
from attempting ſuch kinds of enterprizes for the fu- 
ture, they ordered three of his principal generals to 
be hanged. They thought they had a right to treat 
as criminals and robbers, thoſe who attacked their 
city, without having made any declaration of war; 
for this ſingular and modern piece of policy, of 
making war without any declaration, was at that 
time unkown in Europe; and though it has been a 

ractice ever ſince among the larger ftates, it is too 
injurious to ſmall ones ever to be reliſhed by them. 
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Duke Charles having loſt his generals, and finding 
himſelf thus repulſed, gave over all thoughts of 
making himſelf maſter of Geneva. — His example 
ſerved for a leſſon to his ſucceſſors; and, ſince that 
period, Geneva has been gradually increaſing in in- 
habitants, riches, and improvements, in the boſom: 
of peace. Some inteſtine diflentions indeed (the laſt 
of which happened in 1738,) have now and then 
diſturbed a little the tranquillity of the ſtate, but 
they have been all happily compoſed under the me- 
diation of France, and the confederate cantons; and 
their ſecurity againſt foreign dangers is now. better 
provided for than ever, by two late treaties ; one cony 
cluded in 1749 with France, the other in 1754, with 
the king of Sardinia. | 

It is very remarkable, that a city, which contains 
ſcarce 24,000 inhabitants, and whoſe ſcattered terri- 
tory conſiſts not of zo villages, ſhould be a ſovereign + 
ſtate, and one of the moſt flouriſhing cities of Europe 
enriched by her liberty and her commerce, ſhe fre- 
quently beholds every-thing around her in flames, 
without having any ſhare in the calamity. The events 
which difturb the reſt of Europe, afford her only an 
amuſing ſpectacle, which ſhe obſerves without taking 
any part in them. Attached to France by treaties 
and by commerce, to England by commerce and re- 
ligion, ſhe is too prudent to intereſt herſelf in the 
wars that embroil theſe two powerful nations; ſhe 
Þronounces with impartiality upon the juilice of their 
conteſts, and judges all che ſovereigns of Europe, 
without flattering, injuring, or tearing them. F 
The 
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The city is well fortified, particularly on the fide 
of that prince from whom it has moſt to fear, the 
king of Sardmia. On the ſide of France it is almoſt 
open and defenceleſ; ; but diſcipline: is kept up as in 
a military place, the arſenals and magazines well fur- 
niſhed, every citizen is a ſoldier, as in Switzerland 
and antient Rome: — The Genevois are allowed to 
go into foreign ſervice, but the republic does not fur- 
niſh any ſtate with regular bodies of men, nor does 
it ſuffer an inrolment within its own territories. 

Though the individuals are rich, the government is 
poor, from that averſion which the people ſhew to 
new taxes, how little burthenſome foeyer. The re- 
venues of the ſtate do not amount to oo, eco livres 
of French money; and yet, by the admirable œco- 
nomy with which they are managed, they are ſuf- 
ficient, and even afford a * for nen 
emergencies. 

The people of Geneva are divided into four claſſes. 
1. Citizens — Who are the ſons of burgeſſes, and 
born in the city; theſe only are intitled to any ſhare | 
in the magiſtracy. 2. Burgeſies — Who are the ſons 
of burgeſſes or citizens, but born in a foreign coun- 
try— or ſtrangers, who have obtained the freedom of 
the city, which the magiſtrates have a power to be- 
ſow : — Theſe may be appointed of the general 
council, and even of the grand council, called the. 
council of 200. z. Inhabitants — Strangers, who 
have the permiſſion of the magiſtrates to live therò, 
but no other privilege. 4. Natives— The ſons of 
inhabitants; ; theſe have ſome privileges their fathers 

| have 
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have not, but are excluded from all Se] in the go- 
vernment. 

At the head of the republic are four ſyndics, the 
War der of which continue only for one year, and 
cannot be re- elected till the expiration of four years: 
To theſe are joined a ſmall council, conſiſting of 20 
counſellors, a treaſurer, and two ſecretaries of ſtate; 
and another corps, which is called the corps of juſtice. 
The daily occurrences which require diſpatch, whe- 
ther of a criminal or civil kind, are the province of 
theſe two bodies of men. ; 
The grand council is compoſed of 250 citizens, 
or burgeſſes; theſe determine upon the more impor- 
tant affairs of the civil government, grant pardons, 
coin money, elect the members of the petit council, 
and deliberate on what is proper to be laid before the 
general council, which comprehends the whole body 
of the citizens and burgeſſes, except thoſe under 20. 
bankrupts, and thoſe who are rendered infamous. 
To this aflembly belongs the legiſlative power, the 
right of making peace and war, concluding treaties, 
impoſing taxes, and electing the principal magiſtrates, 
which is done in the cathedral, with great order and 
decency, though the number of the electors is about 
1500. | | 

It is obſervable from this account, that the go- 
vernment of Geneva has all the advantages, without 
any of the inconveniences, of a democracy. Every 
thing is under the direction of the ſyndics: All mea- 
ſures for public deliberation proceed from the petit 


council, and are returned there to be put in exe- 
cution. 
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cution, — The city of Geneva ſeems: to have taken 
for its model that wiſe law of the antient Germans re- 
corded by Tacitus; De minoribus rebus prin- 
« cipes conſultant, de majoribus omnes; ita tamen, 
« ut ea quorum penes plebem b eſt, apud 
« -principes prætractentur.“ 

The civil law of Geneva is almoſt nel a tran- 
ſcript of the Roman civil law, with ſome modifica- 
tions; for inſtance, a father is not allowed the free 
diſpoſal of more than half his fortune, the reſt is di- 
vided equally amongſt his children. This law ſe- 
cures; on one hand, the dependance of the child; 
and prevents the injuſtice of the father, on the other. 

M. de Monteſquieu, with reaſon, calls that an ex- 
cellent law, which excludes from all public employ- 
ments thoſe who do not diſcharge their fathers debts 
after his death; and yet with more reaſon, thoſe who 
do not pay their own. 

The degrees of conſanguinity, within which mar- 
riage is prohibited, are not extended beyond thoſe of 
the Levitical law. Thus, germain-couſins are al- 
lowed to marry, but the prohibited degrees admit of 
no diſpenſation. — Divorce is allowed in caſe of adul- 
tery, or wilful deſertion after judicial proclamations. 

Criminal juſtice is executed with more regularity 
than rigour: The torture, which is now laid aſide in 
moſt countries, and ſhould be every-where, as a uſe- 
leſs cruelty, is aboliſhed at Geneva. It is only made 
uſe of to criminals under ſentence of death, in order 
to diſcover their accomplices, where it is neceſſary. 


The 
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The perſon accuſed has a right to a copy of the 
proceedings againſt him, and may require the aſſiſt- 
ance of his parents, and of an advocate, who is al- 
lowed eight hours to defend him before the judges. 
Criminal ſentences are pronounced in public by the 
fyndics with much ſolemnity. 

Hereditary dignity is unknown at Geneva: The 
fons of the firſt magiſtrate are loſt in the crowd, till 
their own merit diſtinguiſhes them ; nobility and 
riches confer neither rank nor privilege, nor give 
any facility of advancement to the offices of the ſtate. 
All ſolicitation for places is ſtrictly prohibited. 
Public employments are fo little lucrative, they af- 
ford no temptations for the avaricious : They are ob- 
jects only to nobler minds, by the conſideration and 
reſpect they procure. 

Few diſputes come to a legal trial, they are gene- 
rally adjuſted by common friends, by the advocates 
themſelves, and by the judges. 

Their ſumptuary laws forbid the uſe of jewels and 

embroidery, limit the expence of funerals, and oblige 
all the citizens to walk on foot in the ſtreets, car- 
riages being allowed only in the country. — Theſe 
laws, which are regarded in France as too ſevere, 
nay, almoſt barbarous and inhuman, by no means 
abridge the real conveniences of life, which are al- 
ways to be obtained at little expence ; they retrench 
only the pageantry of it, which contributes not to 
happineſs, and often produces ruin, without any ad- 


vantage. 
There 
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There is, perhaps, no-where ſo many happy mar- 
riages; Geneva has, in this reſpect, the ſtart of our 
manners at leaſt two centuries: — The reſtraints upon 
laxury remove the fear of a multitude of children ; 
and by this means luxury is not, as in France, one 
of the greateſt obſtacles to population. 

Plays are not ſuffered at Geneva, not becauſe they 
difapprove. of theſe diverſions themſelves, but they 
are afraid, it ſeems, that a turn for dreſs, for difli- 
pation and licentiouſneſs, ſhould be introduced among 
their youth, by ſuch entertainments. Is it not poſ- 
fible, however, to remedy this inconvenience, by 
wiſe and well executed laws for the conduct of the 
Players? By ſuch means Geneva might enjoy theſe 
amuſements, preſerve their manners, and have the 
benefit of both. — Dramatic repreſentations would 
form the taſte of the citizens, and give them a deli- 
cacy of feeling, and an elegance of fentiment, which 
are very difficult to be acquired without this reſource. 
Learning would improve, licentiouſneſs would not 
increaſe, and Geneva might unite the wiſdom of 
. with the politeneſs of Athens. 

There is another conſideration worthy the regard 
of ſo wiſe and learned a republic, and ought, per- 
haps, to perſuade them to admit theſe entertainments. 
That barbarous prejudice againſt the profeſſion of a. 
player, that kind of ignominy which we throw upon 
theſe people, who are ſo neceſſary to the progreſs and 
ſapport of the fine arts, is certainly one of the prin- 
_ cipal cauſes of the irregularities they are reproached 
with. They ſeek, in the indulgences of pleaſure, 
ſome 
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| ſome recompence for that want of ref pect, which their 
profeſſion cannot obtain. 

A comedian, amongſt us, who behaves well, de- 
ſerves a double ſhare of reſpect, and yet we ſcarce 
think him intitled to any. — The ſcribbler, who in- 
ſults the public diſtreſs, and ſupports himſelf by it 
the courtier, who cringes and ' bows, but pays no 
debts; —thefe are a fort of people we honour moſt. * 
If comedians were not only tolerated at Geneva, but 
properly regulated, countenanced, reſpected as they 
deſerve; and, in ſhort, put upon the ſame footing 
with the reſt of the citizens, this city would ſoon have 
the advantage of poſſefling what is thought ſo rare, 
and yet is made ſo by our own fault, a company of 
reſpectable comedians, which would ſoon become the 
beſt in Europe. Perſons of good taſte, and of a turn 
for the theatre, who are afraid of hurting their cha- 
racters with us, by this ſort of employment, would 
reſort to Geneva, in order to cultivate, not only with-" 
out reproach, but with reſpect, a talent ſo agreeable 
and uncommon. Reſiding here, which many of the 
French think ſo melancholy, from the want of public 
entertainments, would then be living amon gſt liberal 
pleaſures, and in the boſom of liberty and philoſo- 
phy; and ſtrangers would no longer be ſurpriſed at 
ſeeing, in a place where decent and regular enter- 
tainments are forbidden, the permiſſion of thoſe groſs 
and buffoon farces, which are equally offenſive to 
ous taſte and good manners: — This is not all; in 

z little time, the example of the comedians of Ge- 
neva, the regularity of their conduct, and the regard 
| paid 
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paid to them, would ſerve as à model to the come- 
dians of other nations, and a leſſon to thoſe who have 
hitherto treated them with ſo much rigour, and even 


contempt: — We ſhould no longer ſee them pen- 


fioned by the government, and anathematized by the 
church: — Our prieſts, would loſe the habit of ex- 
communicating, our citizens of deſpiſing them; and 
a ſmall republic would have the honour of having re- 
formed Europe in this point, a more nee one 


| perhaps than we are aware of. 


. Geneva has an univerſity, which th they call an aca- 
4 avg where youth are educated without expence ; 


The profeſſors are eligible into offices, of ſtate—: 
Many of them have become magiſtrates, and this 


privilege contributes much to keep up the emulation 
and fame of the academy. — Somg, years ago they 
eftabliſhed a ſchool for deſigning. The advocates, 


which none are admitted, till after public examina- 
tion. All the trading companies have likewiſe their 
regulations, their nenn and their * 
nors. 

Their public library. i is a well choſen collection of 


| 1 conſiſting of ſix and twenty thouſand volumes, 


and a great number of MSS. The books are lent to 
all the citizens, every one reads and informs himſelf; 
and, by this means, the people of Geneva are better 
inſtructed than any-where elſe. They find none of 


thoſe inconveniences, which we ſuppoſe would follow 


the ſame indulgence amongſt us; perhaps the Ge- 


nevois and our politicians may both be i in the right, 5 
Geneva 
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Geneva was the firſt, after England, in adopting 
the practice of inoculation for the ſmall-pox, which 
has been eſtabliſhed with ſuch difficulty in France ; 
which however 1s eſtabliſhed, notwithſtanding many 
of our phyſicians ſtill oppoſe it, as their predeceſſors 
did the circulation of the biood, the uſe of emetics, 
and many other inconteſtable tres,” pp > 7 
improvements. | 

All the ſciences, and moſt of the arts, have been 
cultivated with ſo much ſucceſs at Geneva, that it is 
ſurpriſing to ſee the lift of learned men and artiſts of 
every kind, which this city has produced within the 
two laſt ages. —It has even had the good fortune 
ſometimes to be the reſidence of celebrated ſtrangers, 
whom its agreeable fituation, and the liberty it en- 
Joys, have invited to retire thither. M. de Voltaire, 
Who has reſided there for the laſt ſeven years, finds, 
among theſe republicans, the ſame marks of eſteem 
and conſideration, Which he has received from ſo 
many monarchs. 

The art of making clocks and watches is in great 
perfection at Geneva; more than five thouſand people 

are employed in it, that is to ſay, more than a fifth 
part of the citizens. The other arts, agriculture 
eſpecially, are not neglected. Their great care and 
labour is a remedy againſt the natural poverty of the 
ſoil. All the houſes are built of ſtone, which very 
often prevents fires; aſſiſtance is immediately had, 
when they do happen, by their admirable regulations 

for extinguiſhing fires. 
The 
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Ihe hoſpitals at Geneva are not, as in other places, 
a mere refuge for infirmity and diſeaſe, the poor tra- 
veller is hoſpitably entertained in.them ; and beſides, 
A number of ſmall contributions are received there, 
and doled out to poor families, to enable them to 
live, without leaving their homes, or their employ- 
ments. 'Fhe hoſpitals expend yearly more than treble 
their revenue: Such is the munificence and cha- 

ritable diſpoſition of theſe people. 

What remains, is to ſay ſomething of the religion 
of Geneva; a ſubject more intereſting, perhaps, to 
philoſophers than any other: We will therefore enter 
into this matter with ſome particularity, deſiring our 
reader, however, to remember, that we are writing 

_ hiſtory, not controverſy, and that to relate is not to 
approve. 

The eccleſiaſtical conſlitution of 83 is pure 
Preſbyterianiſm ; no biſhops nor canons; — Not that 
they diſapprove of Epiſcopacy, but, as they have no 
Faith in the divine right of biſhops, they think paſtors, 
not quite ſo rich and important as biſhops, agree 
better with a ſmall republic. 

The miniſters are either paſtors, hke our porith 
prieſts, or poſtulans, as our prieſts without benefice. 
The revenue of the paſtors does not amount to above 
1200 livres, without any caſual profits: — The flate 
makes this allowance. — The church has nothing. 
The miniſters are not admitted till they are 24 years 
of age, and then not till after very ſtrict examinations, 
both of their learning and morals. — It were much to 
be wiſhed our church would follow this example. 

The 
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The clergy have nothing to do With funerals, it is a 
mere act of the police, and is done without any pa- 
rade: They think at Geneva all pomp on ſuch occa- 
ſions ridiculous. — They bury their dead in a large 
cimetery, at a convenient diſtance from the city; a 
cuſtom that ſhould be followed every-where. 

The clergy of Geneva are men of exemplary man- 
ners: The minifters live in great harmony together ; 
they are never ſeen, as in other countries, diſputing 
with bitterneſs upon ſubjects that are not intelligible; 
perſecuting one another, accuſing one another inde- 
cently before the magiſtrates : It is neceſſary, how- 
ever, that they agree in thoſe articles that are thought 
eſſential to religion. — Moſt of them do not believe 
in the divinity of Chriſt, of which Calvin, their 
chief, was ſo zealous a defender, and on which ac- 
count he had Servetus burned to death. When they 
are told of this barbarity, which throws a ſtain upon 
the charity and moderation of their patriarch, they 
.do not attempt to defend him ; they acknowledge, 
that Calvin did a very blameable thing, and they 
content themſelves (if it is a Catholic they are talking 
to) with oppoſing to the death of Servetus, the ho: - 
rid day of St. Baitholomew (which every honeſt 
Frenchman wiſhes to blot from our hiſtory, even with 
his blood, ) and the puniſhment of John Huſs, which 
the Catholics themſelves, they ſay, do not venture to 
juſtify; where humanity and good faith were equally 
violated; and which ſhould cover the memory of the 
emperor Sigiſmond with eternal diſgrace. 


It 
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It is no inconſiderable proof of the progreſs of 
human reaſon, ſays M. Voltaire, that it has been al- 
lowed to ſay, in a book printed at Geneva with public 
approbation, (An eſſay on univerſal hiſtory by this 
author) Calvin had a bad heart with a good un- 
% derſtanding, the death of Servetus appears at this 
<* day abominable.“ We preſume, the encomiums, 
due to this noble liberty of thinking and writing, 
belong equally to the author, to his age, and to Ge- 
neva. How many countries are there, in which phi- 
loſophy has made equal progreſs, but where truth 1s 
Mill in captivity, where reafon dares not raiſe her 
voice, to reprobate what ſhe condemns in ſilence, and 
where too many puſillanimous writers, whom they 
called learned, pay reſpe& to prejudices, which they 
might remove with equal decency and ſucceſs. 

The notion of hell, one of the great articles of 
our creed, many of the clergy of Geneva do not be- 
lieve in. They think it injurious to the Deity to 
ſuppoſe, that a Being of ſo much goodneſs and juſtice 
ſhould be capable of puniſhing our faults with an 
eternity of torment. 

They explain away, as well as they can, the paſ- 
| Cages of Scripture, which expreſsly contradict this 
opinion, aſſerting, that no paſſage in the ſacred books 
' ſhould be literally interpreted, againſt which hu- 
manity and reaſon revolt. They believe, however, 
that there are ſufferings in another life, but theſe 
only temporary: Thus Purgatory, which was one of 
the principal cauſes of the ſeparation of Proteſtants 
from the Roman communion, is the only puniſhment 
| they 
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| they believe in after death; — Another inſtance to be 
added to the hiſtory of human contradictions. 

In ſhort, perfect Socinianiſm is the religion of moſt 
of their paſtors ; rejecting every-thing that is called 
myſtery, they imagine the firſt principle of a religion 
that 15 true, 25, to propoſe nothing as an article of 
faith, that is not reconcileable to reafon: Thus, when 
they are urged with the neceſſity of revelation, ſo eſ- 
ſential a doctrine of Chriſtianity, they ſubſtitute the 
term of utility, which they like better. In this, if 
they are not orthodox, they are at leaſt conſiſtent with 
their own principles. 

A clergy, who think in this manner, ſhould have 
a ſpirit of toleration, which is a ſufficient reaſon to 
make them regarded with an evil eye by the miniſters 
of other reformed charches : One may venture to ſay, 
however, without intending to approve in other re- 
ſpects the religion of Geneva, that there are few 
countries where the theologians and eccleſiaſtics are 
greater enemies to ſuperſtition ; on the other hand, as 
intolerance and ſuperſtition ſerve only to multiply 
unbelievers, there are fewer complaints at Geneva, 
than in other places, of the progreſs of infidelity; 
which 1s not to be wondered at. Religion there is 
confined almoſt intirely to the adoration of one God, 
at leaſt among thoſe who are not of the multitude ; 
a reverence for Chriſt, and for the Scriptures, are 
perhaps the only points that diftinguiſh from pure 
Deiſm the Chriſtianity of Geneva. 

Toleration is not the only good quality of the ec- 
cleſiaſtics; obſerving ſtrictly the duties of their function, 

| | E they 
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they are the firſt in giving the citizens an example of 


ſubmiſſion to the laws. The conſiſtory, eſtabliſhed to. 


ſuperintend their conduct, inflict only ſpiritual pu- 
niſhments. The differing intereſts of church and 
ſtate, which, in times of ignorance, have ſhaken the 
crowns of ſo many emperors, and which we know 
but too well have been the cauſe of dreadful cala- 
mities even in more enlightened ages, are quite un- 
known at Geneva. The clergy do nothing without 
the approbation of che magiſtrates. ; 

Their worſhip is ſimple and plain - NO images, no 
lights, no ornaments in their churches. They have 
juſt now new-fronted their cathedral in a good taſte, 
perhaps, 1n a little time, they may decorate the in- 
ſide of their churches : Where, indeed, ſhould be the 
inconvenience of having pictures and ſtatues, direct- 
ing the people, if they thought proper not to pay 
any worſhip to them, to regard them only as memo- 
rials intended to repreſent, in a ſtriking and agreeable 
manner, the great events of religion? Superſtition 
would not be encouraged by this, and the arts would 
improve. We ſpeak here as the reader would think, 
on the principles of the Genevois clergy, not on thoſe 
of the Catholic faith. 

Their church ſervice conſiſts of ſermons and hymns; 
their ſermons are in a great meaſure confined to ſub- 


jects of morality, by which they are ſo much the bet- 


ter; their finging is in a wretched taſte, and the 
French verſes they ſing ſtill worſe : One would hope 
they will make ſome reform in this reſpect. They 


have lately placed an organ in the cathedral, and per- 
haps, 
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haps, in time, may perform the religious worſhip in 


better language, and with better muſic!” In other re- 


ſpecs, truth obliges us to ſay, the Supreme Being is 


worſtipped at Geneva with a decency. and ſobriety 
not to be found in our churches. 

We ſhould not probably have ſaid fo much, if e 
had been writing upon the government of a great 
monarchy. In the eye of philoſophy, the republic 
of bees is not leſs intereſting than the hiſtory of a 
mighty kingdom ; and perhaps it 1s only in little 


ſtates that we can find a perfect model of political 


government. If religion will not allow us to think 
the Genevois have taken the beſt means to ſecure the 
k:ippineſs of another life, reaſon obliges us to con- 
feſs, they are almoſt as happy as they can be in 
this, — : | 


O fortunatos nimium ſua ſi bona norint! 


E 2 THE 


THE ABUSE or CRITICISM mn RELIGION. 


t. 
> 


1 capur « hon WII ———_ : 


Aber Laubruſtel, an * of little note, and 
i le merit, publiſhed. à work, which has been 
— forgot, with the ſame title that this bears. 
His aim was to revenge religion of thoſe impo- 
tent attacks which infidelity and hereſy have made 
againſt it. The enterprize was very laudable, and it 
is to be lamented that he was not more happy in 
the execution of it; and that he has ſo frequently 
ſubſtituted declamations and injuries in the room 
of reaſoning; however, without approving his logic, 
we may reckon ſomething to the account of his 
zeal, if zeal ought to cover a multitude of trifles, 
as charity a multitude of fins. . The object we 
have in view is very different from this, but not 
leſs uſeful, and we ſhall endeavour to execute it 
better. It is #0 vindicate philoſophers from the re- 
proach of impiety with which they have often been 
unjuſtly charged, by aſcribing to them ſentiments 
not their own ; giving forced interpretations to their 
words; drawing from their principles odious and 
falſe conſequences which they diſavow; in a word, 
by ſtigmatizing as criminal, or dangerous, opini- 
ons which Chriſtianity has not forbid. Among 
the innumerable abuſes with which : criticiſm may 
'be reproached, there is none more pernicious than 
that we are complaining of: it is highly neceſſary 
21. therefore 
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therefore we ſhould pull off the maſk, and Ae. 


tenance it. 

The importance of this ſabßect, dai 5 os 
require a: conſiderable work; the reflexions I am 
going to lay before the reader are but a plan or 
ſketch; may they meet with the approbation of thoſe 
ages who equally underſtand the rights- of faith 
and reaſon; may this ſcheme of an apology be 
| eſteemed and adopted by ſome of our celebrated writ- 
ers, more worthy and more e of. executing; 

it: than myſelf. | 
II. The firſt duty either 5 or en- 
quiring after it; is to be juſt; we will begin with ac- 
knowledging that che advocates for Chriſtianity have 
ſome reaſon to be apprehenſive for it; at leaſt as far 
as they ought | to be for that which is not the produc- 
tion of man. It is not to be diſſembled that Chri- 
ſtianity is- row-a-days indecently attacked in a great 
number of writings. It is true the manner in which 
it is commonly done, is ſufficient to ſatisfy thoſe 
who might be alarmed by the attack. The deſire 
to lay aſide all the reftraint of paſſion, and the va- 
nity of thinking different from the multitude, have 
made more unbelievers than the illuſions of ſophiſm; 
if indeed we are to include in the number of un- 
believers all thoſe impious perſons who only wiſh to 
appear ſo, and, as Montaigne ſays, would fain be 
worſe than they are able. Such a ſhower of arrows 
ſhot from all fides againſt Chriſtianity, has thrown 
ſome of our- moſt pious writers into conſternation. 
Engaged to ſuſtain the cauſe and honour of religion, 

E 3 which 
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which they believe to be in danger, becauſe they ſee 
it outrageouſly beſet, they lie in ambuſh, if I may fo 
ſpeak, to ſurpriſe infidelity in every new book, 
and it muſt be confeſſed, that they have found out 
a ſad and plentiful crop: but ſome among them, 
like ſoldiers tranſported by an impetuoſity of courage 
and ardour beyond their rank, expoſe themſelves to 
be attacked in flank; and in the vehemence of their 
zeal and their reſearches, betray an indiſcretion dan- 
gerous to their cauſe. When they have not been 
able to find real impieties, they have been obliged 
to forge imaginary ones, to have the honour of com- 
bating them. They have ſuppoſed intentions when 
crimes have been wanting, and have gone ſo far as 
to accuſe ſilence itſelf. | | 
« Socrates, ſaid a Roman, I am ea on account 
of my words, becauſe Iam innocent in my actions.“ 
So might one of our philoſophers ſay, I am attacked 
on account of my thoughts, becauſe I am irreproach- 
able in my words. D ionyſius, the tyrant of Syra- 
cuſe, put to death one of his ſubjects who had con- 
ſpired againſt him in a dream. There is ſeldom 
wanting a falſe zeal to carry injuſtice ſtill further 
than credit or power. The tyrant puniſhed dreanis; 
the enemies of philoſophy ſuppoſe them, demand the 
blood of the guilty, and it is but rare that they 
heve not obtained it, to the ſhame of reaſon and hu- 
manity. | 
III. Nothing has been more common than the charge 
of irreligion brought againſt learned men by thoſe who 


have no pretenſions to philoſophy. Pericles had 
ſcarce 


— 
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fearce credit enough to ſave Anaxagoras, accuſed of 
atheiſm by the Athenian prieſts, for having pre- 
tended, that the univerſe was governed by one Su- 
preme Intelligence, according to general and inva- 
riable laws. The aſhes of Socrates were ſtill ſmoak- 
ing, when Ariſtotle, being cited by fanatical. ene- 
mies before the ſame judges, was forced to ſhun per- 
ſecution by flight. We muſt not expoſe, ſays he, 
«« philoſophy to a ſecond injury.” The ſuperſtitious 
Athenians, who applauded the impiety of Ariftophanes, 
ſuffered him to turn the objects of their worſhip into 
ridicule, and would not ſuffer any other to be ſub- 
ſtituted in their ſtead. No- body was forbid to ſpeak 
of the Divinity among the Greeks, but thoſe only 
who were capable of doing it worthily. But with- 
out riſing ſo high as the age of Anaxagoras, So- 
crates and Ariſtotle, let us confine ourſelves to what 

is paſſing in our own» e 
IV. The famous jeſuit Harduin, one of the firſt men 
of his age for the depth of his erudition, and one of 
the laſt for the ridiculous uſe he made of it, had 
once the extravagance to compoſe a piece on pur» 
poſe to put under the ban of atheiſm, without ſhame 
or remorſe, reſpectable authors, many of whom had 
ſolidly proved the exiſtence of God in their writ- 
ings; an abſurdity well worthy of a viſionary, Wo 
. pretended that moſt. of the beſt works of antiquity 
were compoſed by monks of the 14th century. This 
pious ſceptic in attacking, as he did, the certainty 
of almoſt all hiſtorical monuments, deſerved more 
than any man the name of an enemy to religion, 
E 4 if. 
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. his opinions. had not been to ſtupid to * any 
followers. « His folly, ſays à celebrated writer, 
takes away the heinouſneſs of his calumay ; 3 -but 
* thoſe who repeat this calumny in our age, are 
1 not always reckoned focls, and they are often very 
c dangerous.“ Naturally | intolerant in their opini- 
ens, bowever indifferent they are in themſelves, theſe 
men, ſeize with eagerneſs every ching which may ſerve 
for a pretext to render their opinions reſpectable. 
- They want to connect with Chriſtianity the moſt con- 
_ tentious metaphyſical queſtions, and the moſt arbi- 
. trary ſiyſtems of philoſophy. In vain does religion, 
fo. fimple and preciſe as it is in its doctrines, reject 
_conftant]y an alliance which diſhonours it; it is on 
aceount of this imaginary alliance that it has been 
imagined to have been attacked in thoſe works where 
there is not the leaſt ſuſpicion. Let us enter into a 
detail with relation to this point, and ſhew with 
what injuſtice the wiſeſt and moſt reſpectable philo- 
ſophers have been treated on a — of ſuch im- 

E nn. : 
V. Give me matter . motion . I with * a 
hd. ſaid Deſcartes once, and after him one of his 
followers. This propoſition, which has been regarded 
as injurious to God, is, perhaps, the ſublimeſt thing 
which philoſophy has, pronounced. of the glory of 
the Supreme Being; a thought ſo, profound and 
ſo great could only come from a great genius, who, 
on one ſide, perceived the neceſſity of an Almighty 
Intelligence to give exiſtence and impulſe to matter, 
and who perceived, on the other, the ſimplicity and 
--7 
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the variety not leſs to be admired of the laws of 
motion; laws, by virtue of which the Creator hae 
included all events in the firſt, as their ſeed, and need 
nothing to produce them but a word, according 


the ſublime language of Scripture; This is all that 
the propoſition of - Deſcartes can mean, to one who 
is diſpoſed to underſtand it; but the enemies of rea- 

* "ſon, who only perceive the works of the Supreme Be- 
ing in miniature, and who offer him a worſhip that a 


is rigid, pufillanimous, and bounded like themſelves, 


diſcern nothing in the purer and ſublimer homage of 


philoſophy, but a proud fabricator of ſyſtems, who- 
feems to with to put himſelf. in the Place of the Di- 


| vinity- 


VI. The Newtonians admitted a vacuum and at- 


traction; this was very near the phyſic of Epicurus; now 
this philoſopher was an atheiſt, and therefore the New- 


tonians muſt be the ſame; ſuch is the logic of one of 
their adverſaries. Notwithſtanding, it 1s true that no 
philoſophy is more favourable to the belief of the be- 


ing of a God than Newton's. For how ſhould the 
particles of matter, which have no action themſelves, 


be able to tend towards one another, unleſs this ten- 
dency was excited by the Omnipotent will of a So- 
vereign Mover? A Cartefian atheiſt is one who is 


miſtaken in his principles; a Newtonian atheiſt 
would be ſomething worſe, a nn who draus 
falſe concluſions. 


VII. When I lift up my eyes to heaven, faid an 
, impious man, I believe I ſee traces of the Divinity, 
but when 1 look around me — Look within you, 

E 5 one 
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one might anſwer, and woe be to you it that proof is 
not ſuffieient. Indeed nothing elſe is neceſſary but 
to deſcend into ourſelves, to diſcover the workman- 
ſhip of a Sovereign Intelligence which has given. us 
exiſtence, and has preſerved us in it. That exiſtence 
is a prodigy which cannot ſtrike us too much, becauſe 
it is a continual one. It brings back to our mind 
every inſtance of a Supreme Power on which we de- 
pend. But the more ſenſible the impreſſion of his 
acting is upon ourſelves and all ſurrounding objects, 
the more inexcuſable are we in ſeeking it in minute 
and frivolous objects. A learned man, of modern 
times, who was ſo perſuaded of the exiſtence of God, 
that he has inveſtigated and given new proofs of it; 
nevertheleſs thought it is his duty to attack certain pu- 
erile, and even indecent arguments, by which certain 
authors have attempted to eſtabliſh this great truth, but 
in reality have only injured and degraded it. 'I'his phi- 
loſopher took thoſe weapons out of the hands of atheiſts, 
which the weakneſs of theſe authors lent them; would 
one expect he ſhould be charged with furniſhing them? 
yet this is what thoſe ignorant or treacherous cenſors 
have been ſo ſcandalous as to reproach him with. Thus 
the illuſtrous Boerhaave was once accuſed of Spinoziſm, 
| becauſe having heard that this ſyſtem was badly at- 
tacked by ſome unknown perſon more orthodox, he 
aſked him, if he had read what he was going to con- 
fate. | | | 
VIII. The ſame philoſopher, too eaſily moved by the 
diterences of certain ſcholaſtics about the arguments 
for the exiſtence of God, has pretended, that the 
prooſs 
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proofs, on which it reſts, are not, properly ſpeaking, 
- demonſtrations ; that they turn only upon very great 
probabilities, and that they derive their invincible 
force from their multitude and their union. We are 
far from believing that no proof of. the being of God 
is rigorouſly demonſtrative, but we are not the more 
diſpoſed therefore to tax with atheiſm thoſe who 
think otherwiſe, The exiſtence of Cæſar is not de- 
monſtrated like the theorems of geometry; is that a 
reaſon for entertaining the leaſt doubt about it? In 
an infinity of matters, many arguments may form in 
the mind, by their concurrence, a conviction as 
ſtrong as that which ſprings from demonſtration, tho? 
each particular in itſelf is only probable, as a con- 
currence of teſtimonies in the ſupport of a fact pro- 
duces a certainty as irreverſible as that of geometry, 
though of a different kind. This is what Paſcal has 
before remarked on the proof of the being of God; 
and was Paſcal ever ſuſpected of doubting this truth? 
Ihe enemies of that great man have ſaid, that it was 
a ſuthcient anſwer to his 18 provincial letters to re- 
peat 18 times that he was a heretic, but they never 
once dared to fay that he was an atheiſt. 

IX. Some writers have maintained that the explicit 
anddiſtinct notion of the creation, is not to be found 
either in the Old or New "Teſtament. This aſſer- 
tion has been attacked as impious; it would have 
been more natural te have diſcuſſed this point by an 
examination of the paſſages themſelves, and this ex- 
amination would not have been difficult; but what- 


ever fide we take, it ſeems to me that faith has nothing 
| | to 
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to fear ; Mi needs ſome explication. The ereatiom, 
a he theolegiuns themſelves confeſs, is à truth 
Which reaſon itſelf traches, a neceſſary effect of the 
exiſtence of a firſt Being. This notion then is of the 
number of thoſe which revelation ſuppoſes, and upon 
Which there is no e eaſion for it to ſpeak in an ex- 
Preſs and partieular manuer. It is ſufficient that the 
Facred:'books affirm nothing in contradiction to it. 
is on this account we do not accuſe them; and 
When ſome of the aneient Chriſtian fathers, as it is 
pretended, did not expreſs themſelves with ſufficient 
elearneſs on the ſabje&@ of creation, is it a reaſon for 
-believing they thought matter to be eternal 
X. The opinion which has been attributed to two or 
three fathers upon the nature of the foul, has raiſed 
'the fame elamour, and deſerves the ſame anſwer. If 
Fe may believe different cvities, thoſe fathers had 
not very diſtinct ideas about the ſpirituality of the. 
dhinking principle, and ſeemed to have made it ma- 
terial“ The pretenſion, however, of theſe critics, 
whether well or Hl-founded, has furniſhed a handle 
te accuſe them of that materialiſm they attribute to 
others; for, new-a-days, materialiſm, which we ſee 
every Where the hydra, has ſeven heads to combat; 
dut if two or three eeeleſiaſtical writers have been in 
an error, Which we do not pretend to determine, what 
nas this miſtake to do with religion? are the philo- 
ſophieal proofs for the ſpirituality of the ſoul leſs 
_ convincing? cannot we allow the full force to theſe 
proofs which Deſcartes firft inveſtigated and explained, 
and believe, that ſome of the fathers of the church 
8 | were 
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were not acquainted with them ? But, ſay they, thoſe 
who maintain that the diſtinct idea of creation is 
not to be found in the Scripture, nor the ſpirituality 
of the ſoul in the ancient doctors, do it only becauſe 
they pretend that the world is eternal, and the ſoul 
matter. If they pretend this, they ought to be con- 
vinced of the contrary, nothing is more negeſſarꝝ ar 
more juſt; but it ſhould ſeem not to be the/likelieft 
way that can be choſe to miſrepreſent them, eſpo- 
_ cially. when they acknowledge, as many have done 
in the moſt expreſs terms, thoſe two truths 2 
they are charged with ealling in queſtion. 
XI. It is not enough to ſtand — 
muſt not be miſtaken in the kind of impiety we at- 
tack, 4 I am accuſed, ſaid a Pymhonian one day, of 
« materialiſm. This is juſt as if a Conſtitutionary 
„ ſhould be accuſed of Janſeniſm; if I was to doubt, 
jt would rather be upon the exiſtence of matter than 
of thought. I know nothing of the former, but 
from the equivocal report of my ſenſes ;/and I know 
“the other by the infallible teſtimony of interior ſen- 
* timent; my own thought aſſures me of the exiſt- 
„ ence of a thinking principle. The idea which I 
have of body and extenſion is much more/uncertain 
and obſcure, and upon this object I only entertain 
a reaſonable ſcepticiſm. , Thus inſtead of being a 
% materialiſt, I am inclined to deny the exiſtence of 
matter, at leaſt ſuch as my ſenſes repreſent to me; 
5 but it appears to me wiſer to be filent and to 
66 doubt.“ | | Ph VR FO 
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The name of materialiſt (I cannot help repeating ic} 
is become now-a-days a kind of war-hoop it is a qua- 
lification which is indiſcriminately applied to all kinds 
of unbelievers, and even to thoſe whom we:want to 


ſtigmatize as ſuch. In all religions; and in all times; 


fanaticiſm has not plumed itſelf, either upon equity 
or juſtice: It has given to thoſe, whom it wanted to 
damn, not the names they deſerved, but thoſe which 
would. do them moſt hurt: Thus, in the primitive 
times, the Pagans: ai all — — the name of 
Jews. 

X11. During the reign of the Ariftetelian a 
that is, for many ages, it was believed, that all our 
ideas came from the ſenſes; and it could not be ima- 


gined, that an opinion, ſo conformable to reaſon and 
experience, ſhould ever be regarded as dangerous. It 


was even forbid, on pain of death, to teach a contrary 


doctrine. The puniſhment was, it muſt be confeſſed, 
a little hard, whether our ideas are derived from ſenfe 


or not. It is right all the world ſhould live; but the 
prohibition and the penalty prove the religious at- 
tachment of our fathers to an antient opinion, „that 
* ſenſation is the ſource of all knowledge.” Def- 
cartes came, and faid, ** The foul is ſpiritual : Now, 
«© what is a ſpiritual being without ideas? The foul 


„therefore has ideas from the inſtant its exiſtence 


<- commences, that is, it has innate ideas.“ This 
reaſoning, joined to the attraction of a new opinion, 
ſeduced many ſchools; but they went farther than 


their maſter. From the ſpirituality of the ſoul, Def- 


cartes concluded innate ideas; one of his diſciples 
concluded 
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concluded more, that to deny innate ideas, was: to 
deny the ſpirituality of the ſoul; perhaps they would 
have made innate ideas an article of faith, if they 
could have diſſembled, that this pretended truth was 
only diſcovered in the laſt century. We have ſeen 
theologians carry their extravagance ſo ſar, as to 
maintain, that the opinion, which unites our ideas 
to our ſenſations, endangers the myſtery of original 
fin, and the grace of baptiſm. It is thus, that the 
moſt inconteſtable maxims in philoſophy and the ma- 
thematics have been attacked, under pretence of 
their ſeeming oppoſition with ſome doctrine of faith: 
Beſides, is it impoſſible to combat innate ideas, by 
the ſame weapons. of religion. which eſtabliſhed it ? 
Muſt not an infant, who has the idea of God, as the 
Carteſians pretend, from the breaſt, and even from 
the womb, alſo know the duties owing to God, 
which is contrary to the firſt principles of religion 
and common ſenſe ? Will any one ſay, the idea of 
God exiſts in infants, without being developed ? But 
what are ideas which the ſoul poſſeſſes without knowing 
them, and the things which it knows without thought, 
and yet is obliged to learn afterwards, as much as if 
1t had never known them ? A ſpiritual being, ſome 
may ſay, muſt neceſſarily have ideas from the mo- 
ment it exiſts. It is eaſy to anſwer, that this being, 
in the firſt moments. of its exiſtence, may be confined 
to ſenſation ; that a capacity of thinking is ſufficient 
to conſtitute it immaterial, ſince that power, by the 
confeſſion of all divines, belongs only to a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance. But further, to decide in what ſpirituality 

| conſiſi 3 
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confifts, and * it iy enn 
being to think, or even to perceive always, what di- 
RKinkt idea have we of the nature of the ſoul? Let us 
ak Malebranche, who will not be ſuſpected of con- 
founding mind with matter. In fine, it is by our 
ſenſes that we have the knowledge of corporeal ſub- 
tance: It is therefore through their means, that we 
have been taught to regard it as incapable of will 
and ſenſation, and confequently of thought : From 
thence reſult two conſequences; the firſt, that we owe 
to our ſenſations and reflections the knowledge we 
have of the immateriality of the ſoul; in the ſecond - 
place, that the idea we have of ſpirituality 'is n. 
gative, which teaches what a ſpiritual being 1s not 
without informing us what it is; it would be pre- 
ſumption to think otherwiſe, and — SAW 
we muſt think otherwiſe to be orthodox. 
- "The ſoul is neither matter nor extenſion, and 5 
it is ſomething; though groſs prejudice, fortiſied by 
habitude, leads us to judge, that what is not matter 
is nothing. See where Pater n us, 1 
ER Aſons £4 | U 
 XIH. That ſtrange madnefs, of wiſhing to convert 
into doctrines the moſt groundleſs opinions concerning 
the ſoul, is not peculiar to our age. We will relate only 
a ſingle example. Hincmar, archbiſhop of Rheims, 
who got Gotheſcale ſo well ſcourged at the council 
of Quercy, while it was proving that Gotheſcale was 
blameable, procured the condemnation ef one John 
Scot Erigones, who, among many real errors, main- 


— _ the ſoul was not in the TY It is dif- 
ficult 
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fcult to conceive in what this pretended herefy could 
conſiſt ; for it is the property of the body only to be 
in one place rather than in another; and, if they had 
been as vigilant againſt materialiſm in the gth cen» 
tury as at prefent, John Scot would: have had a good 
chance for accuſing his adverfary. . The ſoul is united 
io the body in a manner altogether unknown to us, 
and inexplicable by all the dark metaphyfics of the 
ſchools ; but, in the time of Hincmar, they were too 
ignorant to know how to doubt. 
XIV. If the philoſopher, always obliged to expreſs 
himſelf clearly, ought notto allow himſelf any improper 
expreſſions on fo delicate a ſuhject, he ought nat o 
condemn too hghtly, and without explication, equi- 
vocal expreſſions on a ſubject which is likewiſe. ſo 
obſcure, and which gives us ſuch little hold to rea- 
foning and to language: For example, an author, 
who ſhould ſay now-a-days, that the ſoul is effer- 
* tially the ſubftantial form of the human body,? 
would at leaſt be ſuſpected of materialiſm.  Never> 
theleſs, whoever ſhould advance ſuch a propoſitions 
would only repeat the firſt canon of the general 
council of Vienna. The truth is, the word form is a 
vague term, to which the fathers of the council un - 
doubtedly applied a catholic ſenſe, and conſequently, 
n 
ſenſe to it. 14 $ 42 54 
In a modern work 8 canon 1s 3 2 ng 
plained, to prevent the abuſe the materialiſts of our 
days might make of it. This apologiſt might repent, 
him of his zeal, if a good action ſhould be repented 


of ; 
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of; for, notwithſtanding the ſerious and fimple tone 
of his defence, he has been fooliſhly accuſed of an 
intention to turn into ridicule the 'Gorine of the 
excumenic council. 5 

XV. This is not the only example of lr: ex- 
preflions uſed differently in the ſchools, or even adopted 
 now-a-days by whole ſects of philoſophers. Male- 
branche, and his diſciples, called God, the Univerſal 
Being. 'The Spinoziſts would not expreſs themſelves 
otherwiſe. The Scotiſts allow God to be extended, 
eternal, immenſe, immoveable, indiviſible; and it is 
only by involving themſelves in an obſcure jargon, 
that they defend their making him corporeal, or at 
leaſt extended: Nevertheleſs, it would be unjuſt to 
accuſe Malebranche of Spinoziſm, or the Scotiſts of 
.confounding God with ſpace. Why ſhould not the 
Jame indulgence be-ſhewn to men as little inclined to 
deceive as they? And it is the more equitable, as 
there is no ſubject where an intention to injure fins 
more plauſible pretences of exerting itſelf, than re- 
ligion. Expreſſions that are innocent in themſelves, 
or in the ſenſe affixed to them by their author, are 
often made ſuſceptible of an erroneous or dangerous 
ſenſe, eſpecially when ſeparated from that which goes 
before, and that which follows. To convince us of 
this, it is ſufficient to caſt our eyes upon the innu- 
merable abuſes, which error has made of Scripture 
expreſſions. 
XVI. The metaphyſical opinions of the philoſophers 
have not been the object of a thouſand declamations only, 
their. ſyſtems tco, concerning the formation and ar- 

rang ment 
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rangement of the univerſe, have met with the ſame 
fate. Matter is not eternal; it muſt have begun 
therefore to exiſt ; here is a point where we may dif- 
fer: Has God ranged in order the different particles 
of matter from the time that he created them, or was 
it a greater or leſſer time that chaos continued; before 
the ſeparation of the particles? here philoſophers may 
be divided. Indeed, if there be nothing in body but 
figure and motion, as ſound philoſophy intimates, 


what difficulty is there in ſuppoſing, that the Supreme 


Being, after creating matter, and forming it inſtantly 
into a ſingle, homogeneous maſs, apparently ſnape- 
leſs, ſhould impreſs upon its different particles that 
movement, which is neceſſary to ſeparate,” or bring 
them to one another, and produce by this means dif- 
ferent bodies; and that light, ſtars, animals, and 
plants, ſpring from this great operation, the work of 
the eternal Geometrican, in that ſucceſſion and time 


the Creator preſcribed? This grand and noble idea, 


fo far from being a contradiction to divine power and 
goodneſs, ſerves to diſplay them before our eyes. 
Befides, the exiſtence of chaos, before the ſeparation 
of its particles, is an hypotheſis neceſſary to the phy- 
ſical explanation of the en of the Raunen 
globe. £ ee 
The Supreme Being had power, at the ſame instant, 
to create and arrange the world, without having for- 
bid the philoſopher from inquiring, in what manner 
he might have produced it in a longer time, and by 
virtue of laws of motion eſtabliſhed by the Author of 
nature, The ſyſtem of this philoſopher may be more 
| or 
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or Teſs confiſtent with phænomena, but the naturaliſt, 
not the theologian, muſt judge him. Thus the New- 
tonians, to explain the figure of the earth, ſuppoſed 
that it was originally a fluid. Thus Deſcartes thought 
it once a ſun, obſcured by a thick cruſt which co- 
vered it; an hy potheſis which has occafioned as much 
pitiable chicanery among divines, as lid objections 
among philoſophers. 2 

XVII. No natural philoſopher now-a-days Joubts, 
that the ſea has covered a great part of the earth. It 
appears impoſſible to attribute ſolely to the deluge all 
che veſtiges which remain of ſo antient an inunda- 
tion; this opinion has been attacked, as contrary to- 
Seripture: We need only open the book of Genefis, 
to ſee how unjuſt ſuch an imputation is, ** On the third 
* day God ſaid, let the waters aſſemble together in one 

* place; and there was dry land.” Has this paſſage 
any need of a commentary? Perhaps we might find, 
in the fame chapter, proofs of the exiſtence of chaos. 
before the formation of the world, if we had not al- 
ready "obſerved it is of no conſequence to religion. 
provided that we do not maintain the eternity of 
chaos. But we cannot omit, without cenſure, on 
this occaſion, the bad judgment of a modern critic. 
The illuſtrions hiſtorian of the academy of ſciences, in 
one of his extracts, ſaid, that fiſh were the firſt inhabit- 
ants of our globe: The cenſor inveighs with all his might 
againſt the impiety, not believing that he had Scripture 
for his voucher. Conſult Geneſis, and we find, that he 
either wants honeſty or memory, for we there read, 
hat: 
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hat fiſh were in reality the firſt. anin als that were 
created. 1 12 to nein tan 
XVIII. No beg ignorant, thatthe paſſageinthe 
book of Joſhua, which has been both injudiciquſly, at- 
tacked and defended, was the cauſe of Galileo's misfors 
tunes. Wherefore, ſay your quick geniuſes, did Joſhus 
« order the ſun to ſtand fill, inſtead of commandiag 
% the earth? What difficulty could. there be for an 
author, who pretends to be inſpired, to deſcribe 
T things as they really are? Why ſhould: the Holy 
% Spirit, which dictated the Scriptures, lead us into 
4 a phyſical error, while it clears up our duty 4 
Vou ought to believe, anſwer the inquiſitors on 
10 the other hand, that the ſun turns round the earth 


_ the Holy Spirit, which ought to know, aſſures you 


« of it, and it cannot decerve you.“ One might 
reply to them both, that, in indifferent matters, the 
Scripture makes ule of the language of the people, 
But this anſwer is not ſufficient ; it ſeems to me, that, 


in order to confound the impiety of one fide, and the 


weakneſs of the other, we. ſhould add, that the 
Scripture muſt ſpeak the language of the people, in 
order to be underſtood; that a miſſionary, preaching 
among ſavages in this manner, I announce to you, 
* that God, who makes the earth we inhabit roll 
round the ſun,” would engage no attention to his 
diſcourſe. It is neceſſary for us to hold, another kind 
of language to induce them to hear us ; we muſt imi- 
tate, in ſome meaſure, the example. of him, who had 
recourſe to a fable to diſpoſe the Athenians to liſten 
to him, In a word, we ſhould firſt of all make them 

| Chriſtians ; 
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Chriſtians ; and afterwards, if we pleaſe, or if we can, 
make them aſtronomers. When they are ſuch, they 
will: not ſeek for ſyſtems of the world in ill-under- 
ſtood paſſages of Scripture ; and, in forming their 
opinions, they will prefer the obſervatory, to the holy 
office. They will be like the king of Spain, who, 
as Paſcal informs us, choſe rather to believe 
the antipodes on the authority of Columbus, who 
came from thence, than reject them, on account of 
pope Zechariah, who never had been there. Let us 
reſpe& Scripture ſo as never to uſe it profanely ; and 
let us leave madam Dacier to juſtify the talking of 
Achilles's horſes in Homer, by the diſcourſe of Ba- 
laam's aſs. 

XIX. Opinions purely e and 8 
Concerning the formation of the world, have not fur- 
niſhed the only pretences for arraigning philoſophers ; 
calumny has neglected nothing that might conduce to 
the ſame purpoſe. Can one refrain from ſentiments 
of pity or indignation, to ſee one of our moſt cele- 
brated writers accuſed of impiety by journaliſts, for 
having ſaid, that Jordan is but a ſmall river, that 
Paleftine was, at the time of the cruſades, what it 1s 
now, one of the moſt barren countries of Aſia ? 

Critics accumulate paſſages of Scripture to prove, 
that it was very fertile in Joſhua's days: But what 
do all theſe paſſages prove of this place in the time of 
Saladin, or of its preſent ſtate? Why may not God 
have avenged the death of Chriſt, by turning its 
riches and abundance into ſterility? Or rather, (for 


the ſimpleſt explanations are always the beſt) why 
| may 
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may not a country, enſlaved and unpeopled, become 
barren by that very depopulation ? But, when they 
are determined to make a writer ſuſpected, every- 
thing is 1mpiety in his lips; his proofs of the being 
of God are treated as ſophiſms, his arguments in fa- 
your of religion, as pleaſantries levelled againſt it. 

Let him write againſt ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm, it 1s 
_ Chriſtianity he aims at: Does he plead for the civil 
toleration of every religion, it is only to ſhew —_ 
indifference to all. 

XX. Give me, ſaid Fontenelle, in his hiſtory of ora · 
cles, but half a dozen men who are capable of being per- 
ſuaded, that it is not the ſun which makes the day, 
and I will not deſpair of bringing all nations, by their 
means, into the ſame belief. If any-thing in the 
world is inconteſtable, it is aſſuredly this propoſition, 
of which the abſurd religions of Aſia and Africa fur- 
viſh but too melancholy and ſtriking a proof. What 
have the cenſors of the hiſtory of oracles made of 
this? „ Why it only wanted half a dozen more, ſay. 
they, to make it an impious aſſertion.“ The im- 
piety, however, is intirely their own; for, if half a 
dozen were capable of ſeducing mankind into error, 
does it follow, that twelve different perſons could not 
lead them into truth? In what reſpects can the many 
juſt and ſolid obſervations, which have been made in 
modern times, upon prejudice, credulity, falſe pro- 

Phecies, and falſe miracles, affect thoſe invincible 
- Arguments by which true religion is ſupported ? 
VXXI. The fathers of the church, the arit defenders of 

Chriſtianity, did not diſtruſt in this manner the good- 
neſs 
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neſs of their canſe. They were not afraid ef ob- 
jections, nor open day; they were ignorant of falſe 
attacks, and pufillanimous precautions. Many wri- 
ters of our days, worthy to follow them in ſo noble a 
Career, have imitated their example ; but if the re- 
{peRable cauſe of the goſpel has had its Paſcals and 
Boſſuets, it has likewiſe had its Chanmeiux and its 
| Garaſſe's. 

XXII. The abuſe of criticiſm in atlaſes matters is 
pernicious to religion itſelf on many accounts; — for 
the diſingenuĩty and trifling with which a good cauſe is 
ſometimes defended ;—— for the conſequences drawn 
by the multitude from the vague charge of irre- 
ligion brought againſt the philoſophers, — for the mo- 
tives which have induced men, pretendedly good, to 
declare war againſt reaſon ;—in ſhort, from the little 
union, and reciprocal animoſity, of its adverſaries ; 
each of theſe objects merits a ſeparate article, and we 
will devote a few moments to them. | 

XXIII. TheEncyclopediawillfurniſh us with the ſub- 
ject of the firſt article. Under ſubſtantial forms we men- 
tioned the argument of the Carteſians againſt the ſouls 
'of beaſts, drawn from this principle of St. Auſtin, 
that, under a juſt God, no creature could ſuffer, 
„ho Had not deſerved it;“ an argument well 
known in the ſchools, which Malebranche has availed 
himſelf of with much force; and which ſenſible pha - 
laſophers and divines have always looked upon as 
very difficult to confute. In explaining this argu- 
ment, it was remarked at the ſame time, that this 
was at moſt an objection, which ought not to hurt 


'thole © 
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theſe proofs, there are of the ſpirituality of the foul; 
of its . * of Divine Juſtice 0 =o 
vided. ; 


What has one of the aer of the Eneyelo- 


pedia made of chis? He has pretended, that the 


only deſign of tkis article was to ridicule this prin- 


ciple of St. Auſtin; and to prove it, they have con- 
cluded from the principle, that he looked upon brutes 


as machines, an opinion very far from the good 


doctor's thoughts, and the honour of which ſolely 
belongs to his pretended apologiſt. Thus it is not 


the Encyclopedia, but its ridiculous adverſary, who 
accuſes one of the moſt reſpectable fathers of the 
church of abſurdities and falſe concluſions,” and in 
this manner it is that religion is defended. Accord- 
ing to this new apoſtle, it is not poſſible to be Chrif- 
tians without believing brutes to be machmes. Thus 
from St: Peter, to Deſcartes, there have been no Chriſti- 


ans. But this writer aſtoniſhes us with equal abſur- 


dities, when he pretends, that moral duties are not 
known by reaſon, and that the exiſtence of the body 
is a truth of revelation, and maintains, in ſhort, 
againſt unbelievers, that the ſoul is of its on na- 
ture immortal; a propoſition which is blaſphemous, 
ſince it robs the Supreme Intelligence of one of his 
moſt eſſential attributes. The unereated Being alone 
is of his eſſence immortal. Our ſoul exiſts only by the 
will of this Being, who thinks proper to give it an 
eternal exiſtence, which it receives every inſtant by 
a continual creation. It is not by the diſſolution of 
the parts that the ſoul ceaſes to be as the body does; it 

Het F 1s 
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is in relapſing into that non-entity, from whence the 
author of nature drew it, and to which it is liable every 
Inſtant to return, Theſe are the firſt elements of 
Chriſtian metaphyſics, which the author ought to 
have been inſtructed in before he wrote. It muſt be 
a ſad and humbling circumſtance to be obliged to 
learn this doctrine of thoſe very perſons whom he 
taxes with denying them. 
XXIV. Thoſe who exerciſe their. e talents 
with moſt violence, and conſequently with indiſcre- 
tion, aſſume ſometimes the air of moderation, when 
they are ſure of attacking with advantage. I. know 
not by what fatality the champions of Chriſtianity 
have ated otherwiſe, and ſupported the intereſt of 
God with injurious malignity. They have this diſ- 
advantage, that they prejudice the reader againſt the 
advocates of religion, they exaſperate, and conſe- 
quently alienate thoſe minds which would be recon- 
ciled by moderation; in ſhort, they hinder the critic 
from beſtowing upon the arguments all the regard and 
attention that is due to them. When they content 
themſelves, for example, as enthuſiaſts ſometimes do, 
with ſaying of atheiſts, that they are not honeſt, and 
that atheiſm has its ſource only in libertiniſm, this 
undoubtedly may be true in general; but have they 
any reaſon to expect to make proſelytes by theſe 
means? Although the intereſt we have in denying a 
truth may render our unbelief ſuſpected, this intereſt 
is not a ſufficient reaſon for being condemned, when 
better proofs may be offered. The more a wiſe man 


Examines the evidence of God 8 3 the more 
intelli- 
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Intelligence will he derive from thence, and the more 
ought he to be in a diſpoſition to offer him a reaſon- 
able worſhip, the only one which truly honours him, 
and which is one of the firſt of his precepts. 

The beſt method of maintaining that atheiſts can- 
not be honeſt, is to prove, with the greateſt clearneſs, 
the truth they oppoſe. Let us not imitate a modern 
writer, who began with advancing that there were'no 
infidels, and ended with refuting them ; beſides, of 
what ſignification to truth are the motives of thoſe 
who deny it? what, does it contribute towards convic- 
tion to diſallow our adverſaries probity and good faith? 
This is imitating the ſchoolmaſter in the fable, who 
ſcolded the boy for drowning himſelf, and made an 
harangue before he would ſave him. Can it be de- 
nied, in ſhort, that many philoſophers, ancient and 
modern, accuſed of atheiſm or ſcepticiſm, have been, 
in appearance at leaſt, irreproachable in their con- 
duct, and ſhewn themſelves as regular in their man- 
ners, as blind and inconcluſive in their opinions? 
« Strike, but hear,” ſaid Themiſtocles to Eurebiades; 
one might ſay to theſe pretended champions of reli - 
gion, ** ſtrike, but reaſon.“ Alas! it is to be feared 
ſuch wiſe and prudent advice as this might be re- 
peated a long while without effect. Exceſs in every 
thing is the element of man; his nature is to be paſſi- 
onate upon all ſubjets which engage him; modera- 
tion is to him a ſtate of violence; it is only through 
conſtraint or reflexzon that he ſubmits, and when the 
importance of the cauſe he defends, ſerves for a pre- 
text to his animoſity, he abandons himſelf to it with- 
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out decency or remorſe. Has falſe zeal then for- 
got that the Goſpel has two precepts equally indiſ- 
penſable, the love of God, and our neighbour ? and 
does it imagine that the beſt way of keeping the firſt 
is by violating the ſecond ? 
XXV. The defence of Chriſtianity has not only 
been prejudiced by aſperſions, but by the nature of 
the accuſations, and the character of the accuſed. The 
more heinous it is to propogate irreligion, the more 
criminal it is to accuſe others of ſo doing who are 
innocent; in this caſe particularly, it is more neceſ- 
ſary that we judge of men by what they have written, than 
by what they are unjuſtly ſuſpected of having thought, 
or intended to ſay. Faith is the gift of God, which 
is not to be procured of ourſelves *, and all that foci- 
_ ety ordains, is to reſpect this precious gift in thoſe 
who have the happineſs to enjoy it; it belongs to 
men to judge of diſcourſe, and to God, of the heart. 
Thus the charge of irreligion, eſpecially when brought 
before the public, cannot be ſupported by proofs too 
convincing and notorious. But this precaution, ſo 
equitable in itſelf, is ſtill more neceſſary when a ce- 
lebrated writer is attacked, whoſe name is ſufficient 
to * e to his opinions, even to thoſe he is 


WM if "FINN I faith the belief of the Chrifian religion in 
a it is to be procured of ourſelves by the exerciſe of com- 
mon candour, like the belief. of any hiſtorical event or moral 
truth; but if he means the belief of ſome doctrines of human 
invention, falſiy aſcribed to 2 he may call it e 
* if he pleaſes, | | | | 
& falſely 
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falſely accuſed of. What advantage did religion de- 
rive from the imputations and invectives ſo often caſt 

upon the illuſtrious author of the Spirit of Laws? 
On the one hand, they have not been able to convict 
him of having meant the leaſt injury to the Goſpel, 
of which he ſpeaks with the greateſt reſpect through- 
out his work : on the other, the infdels have glo- 
ried in a chief ſo generouſly given them; they have 
accepted with gratitude this preſent, and the name of 
Monteſquieu has been more ſerviceable to them, than 
the pretended blows he is accuſed of levelling againſt 
Chriſtianity. Authority is the great argument of the 
multitude; and infidelity, ſaid a man of genius, is 
the faith of libertines. After fo many writings and 
pious railings againſt the author of the Spirit of Laws, 
the ſenſible defenders of religion, who at firſt kept 
ſilence, at length broke it (perhaps a little too late) 
to vindicate this philoſopher themſelves. They felt 
the weight of a name which they had oppoſed, and 
did not forget to blot it out of the liſt of 1 
where it had been raſnly placed. 

XXVI. Should we wiſh to know one of the princi- 
pal cauſes of this declared war againſt philoſophers: 
The divines of France are divided into two parties, 
who have long deteſted and tore one another in pieces 
for the glory of God, and the good of the church and 
ſtate. The weakeſt of the two, after exhauſting all 
that malice or calumny could invent to defeat their 
adverſaries, concluded with taxing them of indifference - 
towards the doctrines of the Goſpel, attacked every 
day in innumerable writings. Senſible of this re- 
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proach, and piquedin honour, they ſeem to have united 
with the weaker to fall foul upon all infidels indiſcri- 
minately, whether real or ſuppoſed. This offenſive 
alliance ought naturally to have put a ſtop to the 
war that has been kindled in the boſom of the Gal- 
lican church above theſe 1co years, but, unhappily 
for religion, it does not produce this effect, and 
one cannot fay, on this occaſion, ( facti ſunt amici 
ex ipſa die;“ on the contrary, this declared war a- 
gainſt the common enemy, has only furniſhed the 
two parties with a new pretext for reviling one ano- 
ther with the more fury and ſcandal ; a late ſtriking 
example will be a ſad proof of what we now ad- 
Vance ; there appeared laſt year a work famous for 2 
great number of editions and criticiſms that were 
made upon it, which we condemn, with the author, 
as far as they are found worthy of cenſure. The 
Journaliſts of Trevoux, who have enjoyed the privi- 
lege of abuſing every-thing under the name of irre- 
ligion, whether it mentioned it or no, made a very 
briſk attack upon this work in their vulgar dogma- 
tical ſtyle, and have endeavoured even to leſſen the 
talents of this author; but in this laſt reſpect, indeed, 
they muſt permit us to be of a different opinion 
from them; matters of taſte and philoſophy are 
a profane ſort of knowledge, in which they dare not 
pique themſelves with being infallible. Divinity 1s 
their fort, and yet it is a province which good men 
now conteſt with them. However, theſe journaliſts 
enjoyed their victory peaceably, till a periodical con- 
cealed writer, a more declared enemy to them than 
— even 


even to the infidel, came to make his charge in his 
turn againſt the ſame. book, which had been ſo zea- 
louſly and largely attacked already. But it happened 
that the blows of this new bruiſer fall much hea- 
vier upon. the journaliſts than the work itſelf. Be- 
« hold, ſays he, the effects of the abominable morality 
of the caſuiſts, behold the doctrine of the Caſnedis, 
« the Tamborins, the Berruyers and their brethren, 
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e conſecrated in this pernicious! production.“ The 


reaſonable men, on the other hand, exclaim in their 
turn: ©* See the brethren of the Caſnedis, the Tam- 


« borins, and the Berruyers, well recompenced for 


« their zeal and religion, avenged in a very edifying 
% manner.“ Indeed, if theſe critics accuſe one ano- 
ther of being in the principles 'of the author con- 
demned,. one of them muſt neceſſarily be diſhoneſt ; 
let us not think of taxing them in common, and de- 
ciding their quarrel like the proceſs of the wolf ans 
the fox before the ape. _ 

XXVII. When we ſee the author of a libel, twenty 
times diſgraced by the magiſtrate, declaim againſt 
infidels, we cannot help thinking of Calvin, who burnt 
Servetus. But fanatics are always auſtere; in accuſing 
the perſon who differs from them in opinion of irre- 


ligion, they give themſelves an air of zeal, which i is 


always agreeable to partymen ; they have the ſatis- 


faction of calumniating government, which is indiffe- 
rent to them, in compariſon of what they call the 


cauſe of God, which is in reality their own,” However, 


this may be {aid with confidence, if thoſe are to be 


Puniſhed who do moſt harm to Chriſtianity, fanaties 
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ought much rather to be ſuppreſſed than infidels. 
What idea muſt the people form of religion when 
they ſee its miniſters anathematizing each other, till 
authority forces them to that filence which charity 
itſelf ought to preſcribe ? Don't we believe, that the 
ſcandalous diſputes of divines of our days, upon 
matters often futile, and always unintelligible, have 
not done more miſchief to Chriſtianity, than the 
feeble reaſonings of the impious? Why ſhall 
they not produce the ſame effect upon the deiſts, 
which the quarrels of the Dominicans did upon the 
emperor of China? *«# Theſe men, ſays he, are come 
« 5000 leagues to preach to us a doctrine upon 
«© which they are not agreed themſelves.” In fine, 
what can have a greater tendency to ſtumble the 
weak, and make irreligion triumph, than ſo many 
contradictory works as we have ſeen accumulated in 
theſe later times upon grace, the character of the 
true church, and miracles ? The public, at laſt, has 
contented itfelf with being ignorant of theſe works, 
and deſpiſing their authors ; and they, in revenge for 

not being read, have attacked thoſe who are. 
XXVIII. Let us plead, as much as les in our 
ppwer, in favour of humanity and philoſophy, againſt 
_  gheir unjuſt complaints. Facts will ſuffice without rea- 
ſonings, and, perhaps, will have greater force, Open 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, which is always ſo uſeful to the 
Chriſtian and the philoſopher; to the Chriſtian, to 
animate him by examples of virtue, and the accom- 
pliſhments of the divine Promiſes, in ſpite of the op- 
— of all the powers of the earth; to the phi- 
| loſopher 
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loſopher, by the incredible and numberlefs monu- 
ments it preſents to. him of human extravagance, 
and the evils which fanaticiſm has produced. We 
might ſhew, by a detail of theſe evils, how govern- 
ment has intereſted itſelf in defending and ſupporting 
men of letters, who, being convinced of the true 
doctrines of the faith, have. had the juſtice and the 
equity to ſeparate what did not belong to it. It is, 
indeed, to them that ſovereigns owe the confirmation 
of their power, and the deſtruction of a tribe of 
abſurd opinions, hurtful to the ſtate; on the contrary, 
it is by confounding thoſe objects with religion which 
are foreign to it, that the people have groaned ſo 
long under the temporal power of eccleſiaſtics, that 
excommunications, thoſe reſpeQable arms of the 
church, have been laviſhed to ſupport rights purely 
human, and often ill- founded; that the fon of Charle- 
main, as a ſlave rather than a Chriſtian, underwent 
ten times, ſucceſſively, the ignominy of a public pe- 
nitence, which ſome biſhop had the aſſurance-to com- 
mand him, and which he merited only by the baſeneſs 
of ſubmitting to it“; that an cumenique council, in 


the 


% 


* In $22 and 823 Lewis, who was called the Debonnair, but 
who much better deſerved the appellation of the Weak, ſubmitted 
to a public penance at Attigny and Soiflons ; the firſt time, for | 
putting to death his nephew who had revolted againſt him; 5 the 
ſecond time, for not receiving the law from his children. The 
« biſhops, who impoſed this penance, pretended, that it was not 
* lawful for him to reſume the royal dignity, St, Ambroſe aid 
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the age of ſervitude and ignorance, durſt not openly 
proteſt * againſt the deſigns of an audacious pontiff, 
who imagined he had a right to deprive an emperor 
of his patrimony*; that one of our kings, to ex- 
| 8 piate 


«© not draw ſuch conſequenees from the penitence of Theodoſius; 
„ will any one ſay, that that great Saint wanted courage to avail 
« himſelf of the authority of the church, or that he was leſs 
, wiſe than the biſhops of the ninth century ? Theſe biſhops, 
«© much more hardened, declared themſelves againſt Lewis the 
«© Debonnair, in favour of his children, and ſtirred up that civil 
4 war which ruined the empire of France. Specious pretexts 
« were not wanting; Lewis was a weak prince, governed by his 

10 ſecond wife; the empire was in diſorder; but they ſhould have 
| 40 had ſome regard to conſequences, and not pretend to expoſe a 
«© monarch to the ſame penance as a ſimple monk.“ The two 


penances of this prince, eſpecially the laſt, which he deſerved the 


leaſt, were attended with the moſt mortifying circumſtances, 
Ebbon, archbiſhop of Rheims, who had dared to degrade his maſter, 
was indeed depoſed the year after, but the emperor was diſho- 
noured, 

In 1245, at the firſt general council of Lyons, pope Innocent 
IV. publicly depoſed, in the preſence of the council, Frederic II. 
all the fathers holding a lighted candle, which he regarded 
as a tacit approbation, but very unjuſtly ; for it is evident, as 
M, Fleury obſerves, that this depoſition was not made with 
the approbation of the council, as other decrees, But, ſay the 
Proteſtants, why the candle and their ſilence? To this objection 
it is anſwered, that the greateſt part of the eccleſiaſtics were, 
in general, of the opinion, that the popes had -power over the 


* 


temporal 
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piate the crime of burning 1300 eccleſiaſtics, took 
the reſolution of killing 100, ooo perſons in Syria to 
ſhew his penitence“; that fools have plundered their 
own families to aber, ignorant and uſeleſs monks; 
that the ridiculous controverſies of the Greeks upon 
abſurdities, have haſtened the deſtruction of their em- 
pire + ; that uncertain and cruel proofs were regarded 


temporal kings, but that God did not permit that this opinion 
ſhould-be confirmed by a poſitive ſuffrage of the @cumenic coun- 
cil; and the filence of the church aſſembled, is not always a 
mark of approbation, eſpecially in matters not expreſsly relative 
to the faith. | 
* It is well i: that the abbe 3 as kh a n 
as the abbe de la Clarivaux was an orator, oppoſed this unfortu- 
nate croiſade, which Lewis the Young undertook by the advice 
of St. Bernard. The event juſtified the fears of the miniſter, 
and confuted the promiſes of the preacher. Lewis took up the croſs 
to conquer Paleſtine, and drive out the Saracens, his expedition 
ended in divorcing his wife at his return, and loſing, by that. 
means, Poitou and Guienne, In vain did St. Bernard wiſh to juſtify 
himielf, by imputing to the ſins of the warrior the miſcarriage of 
that enterprize; he forgot that the firſt croiſade was more ſucceſs- 
ful, though its champions were not more worthy of ſucceſs, and 
he did not ſee, ſays M. Fleury, that a proof is never concluſive, 
which is not always ſo, | 
F About the middle of the 14th century, certain weak mocks 
of Mount Athos, whoſe brains were turned by long and fre- 
quent faſtings, imagined they ſaw upon their navel the light of 
Mount Tabor, and ſpent their time in contemplating it, a moſt 
6 deplorable 
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as the judgments of God, the-conſequence of which 
was often the condemnation of the innocent, and 
the acquittal of the guilty ; that one of the richeſt 


deplorable hereſy | They pretended further, that this light was 
uncreated,. being no other than God: himſelf. Barlaam, their ad- 
verſary, Rill more. ridiculous than they in giving them a ſerious 
anſwer, had credit to get an aſſembly convened at Conſtantino- 
ple againſt theſe viſionaries, little aware that he himſelf ſhould 
be condemned there; however, this was the conſequence.— The- 
emperor A ndronicus Paleologus harangued the pretended council 
with ſo much vehemence that he died a few hours afterwards, an 
exit worthy an emperor, It was this Andronicus Paleelogus who- 
abandoned the ſea-coaſt of his dominion to ruin, becauſe he 
was aſſured that God was ſo well ſatisfied with his zeal for the 
church, that his enemies durſt not attack him. The ſame em- 
peror regretted the time, which the management of his affairs 
ſtole from theological debates. The quarrel of the Greeks about 
the light of Tabor, laſted tall the deſtruction of the empire, and 
continued. with violence while Bajazet was befieging Conſtanti- 
nople. All thefe ridiculous controverſies, in which the empe- 
*rors took part, haſtened their downfal, in making them neglect 
the government. N 2 
* One may read in a great number of works a detail of theſe 
ſort of proofs, and the reaſons why they were aboliſhed; all ſorts 
of queſtions were generally decided in this manner : they went 
fo far as to throw two miſlals into the fire, to try which was 
the beſt; the moſt extraordinary event, and the leaſt expected by 
them, happened on this occaſion, they were both burnt, A Clerk 
of Provence ſubmitted. himſelf to the fiery trial, to prove/a re- 
FN |. velation 
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parts of the world has been depopulated” by mon- 
ſters, who put the inhabitants to death by puniſhing” 
them into converſion ; that one half of our nation 
has heen bathed in the blood of the other; in fine, 
that the ſtandard of rebellion has been put into the 
hands of ſubjects againſt their ſovereigns, and a 
ſword into the hand of ſovereigns againſt their ſub- 
jects *. It is by the light of philoſophy that we have 
been bern * ſo bet evils, A few mung men 


velation which he ſaid he had of the diſcovery of 4 holy pear, 
The prieſt died. The event would always have been equally 
uniform in all trials, if they had been honeſtly managed; but in 
ages of Ignorance, as well as others, there are men who know 
how to cheat, 

* We cannot conclude theſe notes better than by a paſſage of 
M. Fleury, It is melancholy,. I am very ſenſible, to relate 
« theſe unedifying facts, — but the foundation of hiftory is 
«© truth. There are two ſorts of perſons who are diſpleaſed with 
« the relation of theſe things; the firſt are the profane politi- 
6 cians, who, not knowing true religion, confound it with falſe ; 
ce they are afraid of diminiſhing its reſpe@ in the minds of the 
e“ people, that is to ſay, according to them, of undeceiving 
« them. I will not diſpute with theſe politicians, One ought ts 
60 begin with inftrufting and converting them; but I ought te 
« ſatisfy, if poſſible, thoſe ſcrupulous good men, who, through 
« a miſtaken zeal, fall into the ſame misfortune of ſhuddering 
« where there is no danger to be apprehended. What are you 
ce afraid of, I would ſay ? of finding out the truth? Do you love 
« then to remain in error, at leaſt in ignorance ? and can you 


« ſtay there with ſafety, you who ought to inſtruct others?” 
have 
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have ſometimes dared, at the peril of their liberty, 
their fortunes, and their lives, to open the eyes of 
ſubjects and kings. The gratitude which they have 
a right to demand of our age, ought to be eſtimated 
by the importance of the ſervices they have rendered, 
and the moſt real effect of this gratitude is in the 
protection which ought to be given to their ſucceſ- 
ſors. This protection, we can ſay with pleaſure, 
finds fewer obſtacles. every day, in proportion as 
the ſpirit of philoſophy, which ſpreads continu- 
ally, communicates itſelf to the more ſound and 
wiſe part of the divines, and renders them more in- 
dulgent, or more equitable in matters -which are 
not their object. We do not hve in thoſe times, 
when it was a crime to teach any other philoſophy 
than Ariſtotle ; with a little more ignorance and au- 
thority it had been made a law of the ſtate, as it is 
fill among our neighbouring nations #. 

XXIX. We need but caſt our eyes upon thoſe un- 
happy nations, who are victims to ſo ridiculous a law, 
to convince us of the ſad effects which ariſe from fear, 


* Our fathers faw but little more in 1624, when, at the re- 
queſt of the univerſity, and eſpecially of the Sorbonne, it was 
forbid by an arret of parliament, © on pain of death to hold or 
cc teach any maxim contrary to ancient and approved authors, 
« or to enter into any debate but ſuch as ſhould be approved 
6 by the doctors of the faculty of theology. By the ſame ar- 
ret ſeveral perſons who had compoſed and publiſhed theſes 
againſt the doctrine of Ariftotle, were either reprimanded or ba- 
niſhed, | 


and 
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and the impoſſibility of being inſtructed. Will poſs 
terity believe it of our days, that there was printed 

in one of the capital cities of Europe, a work with this 
title, Syſtema Ariſtotelicum de formis ſubſtantialibus & 
accedentibus abſolutis, 1750. will they not imagine it 
was a miſtake of the preſs, and that it ought to be read 
1550? Such, however, in the midſt of the eighteenth 
century, is the deplorable ſtate ofreaſon, inoneofthefineſt 
regions of the earth, in a nation otherwiſe reſined and 
polite; while the ſciences are making ſuch progreſs in 
England, France and the Proteſtant part of Germany. 
I ſay the Proteſtant part; for we muſt acknowledge, 
with ſorrow, the preſent ſuperiority of the univerſities 
of that party to the Catholic ſchools. It is ſo ſtriking, 
that ſtrangers, travelling in thoſe places, and paſſing 
from a Catholic univerſity to a neighbouring Proteſtant 
one, cannot help thinking, they have removed 400 
leagues or lived 490 years; that they have got from Sala- 
manca to Cambridge, or from the age of Scotus to 
thatof Newton. We make this remark with the more 
freedom, as the difference of light and knowledge in 
theſe regions cannot be aſcribed to their different re- 
ligions. 

In France, where the Catholic doctrine 1s followed 
and reſpected, the ſciences are cultivated with great 
ſucceſs. In Italy itſelf they are not neglected; 
doubtleſs for this reaſon, becauſe the ſovereign pontiffs, 
for th moſt part ſenſible and wiſe, and knowing the 
abuſes which ſpring from ignorance, can more readily 
ſuppreſs in Italy the tyranny of ſubaltern inquiſitors, 
| Where it is neceſlary ; for every thing ſerves as a pre- 
4 | text 
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text to this contemptible and miſchievous wretches to 
extinguiſh light, and obſtruct the progreſs of the mind. 
XXX. It ſeems to me, that one way of reducing 

their dominion in thoſe unfortunate countries where 
they happen ſtill to rule, is to encourage, as much as 
poſſible, the ſtudy of the demonſtrative ſciences. Princes 
who govern theſe people, and would have them ſhake 
off the yoke of ſuperſtition and ignorance, encourage 
the increaſe of mathematicians among them. This 
will produce philoſophers in time. The moſt delicate 
orthodoxy has no contention with geometry. Thoſe 
who believe they have an intereſt in keeping the mind 
in darkneſs, ſhould they be foreſighted enough to 
know the effect of the progreſs of this ſcience, would 
want a pretext for hindering its ſpreading. The ſtudy 
of geometry will ſoon lead to that of ſound phyſics, 
and this to true philoſophy, which, by the light it will 
diffuſe all around, will ſoon riſe ſuperior to all the. 
efforts of ſuperſtition; for theſe efforts, however great, 
become quite uſeleſs when a nation is once enlightened. 
XXXI. It is doing injury to religion, to endeavour 

to ſupport it by ignorance. 'The provinces of philo- 
ſophers and divines are like thoſe of the ſpiritual and 
temporal powers ; nothing can be better diſtinguiſhed 
than the reſpective rights of each; but as ſometimes the 
ſpiritual power, having ſhook off the temporal yoke 
which oppreſſed it, is willing to oppreſs in its turn: 
ſo ſome miniſters of religion, after emerging from the 
darkneſs which an inſolent philoſophy endeavoured to 
throw over them, have been willing, in their turn, to 
lock in this philoſophy within the bounds which reli- 
gion 
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gion preſcribes. Their ſeveral 1 5 appear, at this : 
time of day, too well fixed, too well underſtood: and 
determined, to have any thing to fear from each other's 
attacks. It is their intereſt to be united, as it is for 
two powerful princes to be upon amicable terms; and 
if, on the one hand, Chriſtianity, being ſupported by 
divine and human laws, be eftabliſhed on the moſt 
durable foundation ; on the other, there is room to 
believe, that the philoſophers of the eighteenth century, 
while they juſtly reſpe& the doctrines of faith, will 
defend their intereſts with more force and advantage 
than the princes of the n century defended their 
crowns. 

xXXXII. This is the ſubſtance of the refletions 
which ſeemed proper to be made at this time of day, 
upon criticiſm in points of religion. I doubt not but 
they will be approved, when they are examined 
without prejudice, and with the light of found phi- 
loſophy. I believe I am ſufficiently fortified againſt 
the attacks of weak and hypocritical fanatics ; but 
with regard to perſons who are prejudiced againſt me 
out of a fincere, but miſtaken, zeal, I ſhall reſpe@ the 
| cauſe, without dreading or approving the effect of it; 
and content myſelf with replying in the words of 
Cicero, 

Iſtos homines fine contumelia dimittamus, ſunt 
enim & boni viri et quoniam ita ipſi ſibi videntur, 
beati. 


AN 


AN ESSAY UPON THE ALLIANCE BETWIXT 
LEARNED MEN, AND THE GREAT. 


Sine ira et ſtudio quorum cauſas procul habeo. TaciT, 


To M. L* Abbe De Cum; of the royal academy of 
inſcription and belle letters. 


Aecept, my good friend, the fruits of our philoſophical 
"converſations, in which you are equally concerned 
with myſelf. To whom can I preſent them with 
more propriety than to you, whoſe example ſo well 
ſhews, how happily one may live without the great, 
and whoſe company how eaſily they may be diſpen- 
ſed with? Whatever pains I may have taken in 
this eſſay, to ſpeak the truth in a manner the leaſt 

. offenſive, conſiſtent with integrity, I cannot hope to 
pleaſe all the world: However, men of letters will 
admire my courage, honeſt men will applaud me, 
and you will love me the more. | 


2 A HERE are no people who have not continued a 
long time in a ſtate of barbariſm, or rather of 
Ignorance : for it is not yet decided whether they are 
ſynonymous expreſſions or not. Our own nation, from 
an infinity of cauſes which are no leſs dangerous to 
explain, than eaſy to perceive, remained many ages 
buried under the profoundeſt ignorance. 
This indeed was not to be lamented, if we may * 
ſome philoſophers, who pretend to aſcribe the deprava- 


tion of human nature to the influence of knowledge. 
F or, 
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For, as this enlightened age is corrupt, - thoſs 
philoſophers conclude, that it is the conſequence and 
effect of the progreſs of ſcience. If they had lived 
in thoſe periods which we call barbarous, they would 
then have regarded ignorance as the enemy of virtue. 
The wiſe man, who calmly contemplates all ages as 
well as his own, diſcerns among all mankind a an 
near reſemblance. 

Be this as it will, our day is at laſt come; but, as 
the night has continued long, the twilight and the 
dawn have been long alſo. Charles V. (one of the 
wiſeſt, and, conſequently, one of the greateſt of 
princes who ever reigned, though leſs celebrated than 
a mob of kings who have been only fortunate or power- 
ful) made ſome efforts to revive in his dominions a taſte 
for the ſciences. He had undoubtedly the wiſdom to 
perceive, in the midſt of the troubles which diſturbed 
his reign, that the cultivation of letters was one of 
the moſt infallible means of ſecuring the tranquillity 
of a monarchy, for a reafon which, on the contrary, 
may render them pernicious to republics, ſe, 
when purſued too far, there is an attraction attending 
them which engroſſes mens attention, and makes 2 
cold to every other object. 

His ſucceſſors, either too ignorant, or too 0 | 
tic, ſeemed to negle& the wiſe views of Charles: 
But the original movement, though enfeebled, fall. 
ſubſiſted till the time of Francis I. who gave to lan- 
guiſhing genius a new impulſe, This prince was hap- 
pily born with a diſpoſition to love men of learning, 


or at leaſt with a diſcernment that led him to protect 
them: 


| 
| 
| 
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them: for we may defend them without loving them; 
and intereſt or vanity often make men dupes with re- 
ſpect to the motives of their regards for them. Their 
gratitude, in return, to this monarch was without 
paralel. Men of letters, like the people, think 
themſelves indebted to princes for the leaſt privi- 
leges ; and (what 1s truly memorable in the hiſtory 
of genius and the human heart) the title of Father of 
letters contributed more to efface the innumerable 
faults of Francis I. than the more reſpectable name of 
Father of his people availed to cancel thoſe of Lewis 
XII. Hiſtory ſeems to have placed the firſt of theſe 
two kings in the ſame rank with his rival in glory, 
Charles V. who, though greatly his ſuperior in abi- 
lities, could not engage ſo many pens in his praiſe, 
and who neglected the vanity of being the idol 
of learned men, for the leſs real, but more deſtructive 


| honour, of being the terror of Europe. 


The nobility of France, though always fond of 


following blindly the example of their kings, did not 


difcover the ſame taſte for letters as Francis I. 
Little removed from thoſe times when the heroes, 
who knew not how to read, could gain battles, and 
ſubdue provinces, they were conſcious of no glory 
but that of arms; and here we find one of thoſe cir- 
cumſtances in our hiſtory, in which pride and pre- 
judice prevailed over the deſire of paying court to the 
monarch. The natural diſpoſition of the courtiers to 
ignorance, found more indulgence under the kings 
who ſucceeded him, who were rather to be called 
„ s of letters, than zealous friends; I except 
neither 
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neither Charles IX. the author of ſome verſes, which, 

perhaps, would never have been mentioned if they 

had not been wrote by a ſovereign, nor even Henry 

IV. who, as ſome ſay, gave ſufficient encouragement 

to learned men, but who treated all his ſubje&s nearly 

as well; becauſe, having conquered his kingdom, 
he had the affections of his people to engage, and any 
marks of diſtinction ſhewn to a ſmall number of par- 
ticular men, might have tended to alienate the minds 
of the multitude. 

However, on the one hand; as the power of the 
king increaſed, on the other, the ſhoot of knowledge, 
which bloomed under Francis I. became fruitful in 
the centre of the nation, without ſpreading itſelf. 
much towards the extremities ; or, in other words, 
it flouriſhed not among the poor, whoſe ſubſiſtence 
confined them to hard labour, nor among the rich,: 
who ſpent their lives in idleneſs and intrigues. At laſt 
Lewis XIV. appeared, and the reſpe& he ſhewed to 
men of letters ſoon gave the tone to a nation long 
accuſtomed to receive it from its lords. Ignorance. 
ceaſed to be the dear privilege of the nobility ; know 
ledge and genius, having recovered their reputation, 
ſurpaſſed thoſe bounds which unadviſed vanity ſeemed 
to have preſcribed. Philoſophy, animated by the: 


eſteem of the monarch, by ſlow ſteps roſe out of the 


dungeon to which imbecility and ſuperſtition had 
confined it. Prejudice gradually retreated, without 
noiſe or violence, becauſe it is the nature of philo-. 
ſophy to force no barriers, but to wait till they fall 


hn before it, and to turn aſide when they will not. 


Even 


— 
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Even ſciences ſhe did not give birth to, and geniuſes, 
leaſt qualified for her ſervice, were not left deſtitute of 
encouragement. | — 

The diffuſion of a philoſophical ſpirit through all 
books, and all ranks, forms that period of time when 
a people may be faid to be moſt enlightened. It is 
then that the body of the nation begins to have wil- 
dom; or, which is nearly the ſame, begins to per- 
ceive how much it is defective, after the labour of 
two centuries to procure it. It is then that the great 
begin to be ſolicitous, not only about the works, but 
the perſons, of moderate, as well as diſtinguiſhed re- 
putation; they are (eager, from vanity at leaſt, to 
reward abilities with marks of eſteem, often more in- 
tereſted than fincere. Snatched from their ſolitude, 
learned men ſee themſelves tranſlated to a new vor- 
tex, where they have frequent occaſions of obſerving 


| how injudicioufly they are placed. This experiment 


I have tried, and it may be uſeful when we do not 
try it too long: the reflections which it ſuggeſted to 
me fhall be the ſuhject of this eſſay. As mankind 
in the ſame circumſtances, and with ſimilar intereſt, 
ſee nearly the ſame things, T doubt not but other 


learned men have made the ſame obſervations before 


me; ſo much the worſe for thoſe to whom they are 
new. However, the preateſt number muſt be ſtran- 
gers to ſome or other of them, becauſe they were 
made in a country where I was only a paſſenger; and 
we cannot ſpeak with freedom of the nations we have 
viſited, till our return. I wiſh my reflections may be 


of ſome advantage to thoſe who ſhall follow me in 
the 
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the ſame courſe ; but if I cannot propoſe to myſelf fo 


reaſonable a deſign, I will imitate thoſe travellers 
who, though too well ſatisfied to have any deſire of 
recommencing their adventure, cannot help enter- 
taining others with an account of them. 

It is not ſurpriſing that the company of the great 
ſnould have ſome attractions for learned men. The 
real or apparent advantages to be drawn from ſuch a 
connection, eaſily preſent themſelves : the inconve- 
niences are only known by experience. Such is the 
misfortune of ſelf- love, that, though it receives the 
deepeſt wounds from that which did not ſeem able to 
affect it, though it is very often more eaſily deceived 
than ſatisfied, it lays itſelf open to the advances of 
every-thing that may flatter, and never TA that 
which may do it an injury. 

The firſt advantage which men of FINE: and i in 
che world! is, that they are more celebrated at leaſt, if 
not more known, and appear before a tribunal dif- 
ferent from that of their rivals. To unfold, and, at 
the ſame time, to eſtimate this advantage, it is neceſ- 


ſary to riſe higher, and to examine upon what prin- 


ciples, and in what manner, we endeavour to arrive 
at that glory which 1s founded on great talents. 

The more genius a man has, the more diſcontented 
he is with it: I appeal to perſons of wit of all ages 
and nations. It is true, the examination they make 
of themſelves is in ſecret: the pleadings and ſen- 
tence of this proceſs are both carried on in the privy- 
chamber, if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion, and they 
would be ſorry if the determination was confirmed by 
the 
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the world. On the contrary, the eſteem of others is 
a ſubſtitute to the unfavourable opinion we enter- 
tain of ourſelves ; it is the ſtaff upon which ſelf- love 
ſupports itſelf. - There are but two kinds of men 
who are perfectly ſatisfied in their judgments of them- 
ſelves, a perfect genius, which never exiſted, and a per- 
fe& fool, which is common enough; the inability of 
the laſt to underſtand his own ignorance, ſupplies 
that which he does not know zefrom hence it hap- 
pens, that, in the diſtribution of happineſs, fools 
are far from having the worſt ſhare. 

I doubt not hut men of letters, who hw ** 
the pains to look into themſelves, and to think like 
philoſophers, will readily admit the truth of what I 
advance. The merit of mens writings is like that of 
their hearts, none can pronounce upon it ſo well as 
themſelves, becauſe none can have ſo near a point of 
view, nor ſo long an acquaintance. It is in con- 


ſequence of this, that the more the. excellence of a 


work conſiſts in ſomething intrinſic and independent 
of opinion, the leſs ſolicitous we are of the appro- 
bation of others: from whence it comes, that the 
ſatis faction ariſing from the ſtudy. of geometry is ſo 
pure and complete, the progreſs we make in that 
ſcience, and the degree of excellence to which we 
attain, may be meaſured, I might ſay, with the ſame 
accuracy as the objects to which it relates. 

We have no occaſion to recur to the eſtimate of 
others, except in thoſe caſes where there is no eſta- 
bliſhed ſtandard, and there we-hope they will be fa- 


pant to us. N ow, in ſubjects of taſte and the 
belles 
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belles Jeden it conſiſts in a certain kind of value, 
which is always arbitrary in part, if not wholly ſo, 
at leaſt as far as negligence, paſſion, or caprice, in- 


terfere in raiſing or depreſſing it. This makes it evi- 
dent to me, that, if mankind were to live ſeparate, - 


and to employ themſelves in the purſuit of ſuch ob- 
jects as their preſervatiqn dictated, they would prefer 
the ſtudy of the uſeful, to the entertaining ſciences. 
We devote our thoughts to the latter for the advan- 
tage of others, to the former for our own. A poet 
in a defart iſland would, in my opinion, be a very 
idle character in compariſon of a geometrician. It 


is natural to conclude, from theſe reflections, that 


the defire of reputation, though natural to mankind, 
is ſufficient to mortify them, when philoſophically 
. conſidered. But, without examining ſo ſevere a con- 
ſequence, let' us go a little farther, and purſue all 
the frauds, or, as Montaigne ſays, all the lures of 


ſelf- love. 


Though it is jealous of the power of deceiving 
others, it muſt not deceive them too groſsly; for they 
may ſoon be convinced of their miſtake, and avenge 
themſelves by a contempt as unjuſt as their eſteem. 
Beſides, ſhould the illuſion of others continue, the 
more groſs it is, the more is the flattery of ſelf- love 
diminiſhed; the pleaſure we find in impoſing upon 
others, is conſtituted, in part, of the ſatisfaction 
that is felt in ſeeing ourſelves better judges than they 
of our own qualifications and abilities; but, to make 
this ſatisfaction as pure and perfect as poſſible, it is 
of importance to have our cauſe before diſintereſted 
| G | arbiters, 
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arbiters, who ſhall have no motives," from rivalſhip 
or paſſion, to depreſs us; ſo well ſkilled,” as not to 
be ſuſpected of pronouncing” without examination; 
and ſo ſuperficial, as to give us _ > reaſon: to dread 
hr (6 EE of their judgment. ee 2168: 12 18337 
This, if Lam not miſtaken, / don ibs Ry the 
generality of learned men ek _ the Wr _ 
protection of the great. of 21 10 259 
It is taken for granted . e "A gfven 
them ſome judgment, at leaſt we find this prejudice 
generally eſtabliſhed,” and, as vanity finds an advan- 
tage here, it avails itſelf of it: for philoſophers 
themſelves never fail to foment prejudices which may 


benefit, with the ſame ardour that 55 m ”"m 


WR may hurt them. 
They are principally Glicitom to retain in poked 


Laute thoſe among the great who, without devoting 


themſelves to the profeſſion of letters, cultivate them 


in a certain degree, but are not indebted to them 
either for their fortune or diſtinction; having nothing 
to fear from the acuteneſs of their penetration, they 
ind in them preciſely that ſhare of underſtanding 
which does not alarm the jealouſy of their ſelf- love. 


8 Nevertheleſs, as this ſort of half connoiſſeurs is rare 
among the great, he does not confine himſelf to aim 


only at the eſteem of the moſt celebrated, but per- 
ſuades himſelf to preſs into his ſervice the whole 
body, becauſe he hopes that, his admirers: being the 
greateſt number, their approbation will draw a mul- 
titude of followers after them. The ſuffrages of this 


121 oh of — would be a little flattering, if 
they 
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they: ſtood alone, but, when adorned by a leading 
vote, they not only increaſe their number, but ac- 
quire a kind of additional value. Self-love; inſatiable 
in its appetite for glory, ſeeks to eſpouſe to- its in- 
tereſt thoſe among the great who have moſt of theſe 
echoes. at their command; a leſs: delicate vanity is 
content with ranking one or two. . names inthe 
number of 1ts patrons. 7 
Such is the real or nettenced atility dab men or 
letters think they draw to their reputation from a 
commerce with the great; I mean by this word all 
thoſe who, either from their anceſtors or themſelves, 
have attained a conſiderable diſtinction in ſociety: 
for in a ſtate ſo monarchical as ours, where there is, 
properly ſpeaking, but one lord, the power of the 
prince blends the ſtate happily together. Opulence, 
the proof of independence and credit, readily joins 
irſelf by its own: authority to high birth; and I de 
not know but it would be wrong to prevent it. The 
inferior ſtates, who are poſſeſſed of neither of them, 
endeavour to place themſelves in the ſame. line, with 
a view, undoubtedly, of leſſening the number of that 
claſs of men who are above them, and to bring the 
different conditions of life to that equality, which is 
ſo natural, and to which they are en ne 
without being conſcious of it. i 
I will now, with permiſſion, ee 0 
caprice or flattery, theſe Diſpenſers of renown, and 
the right which they uſurp, or are entitled to, of * 
liveriag oy oracles. 


: * * * 
.< 
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It is but juſt, however, for me previouſly to declare, 
that it is not my intention here to eſtabliſh any prin- 
ciples or facts, which are abſolutely univerſal ; ſome 
exceptions there are, I acknowledge it with pleaſure: 
birth and fortune neither exclude talents, nor beſtow 
them. | 3 

Firſt of all, I ſhall not be timorous in branding with 
the name of prejudice the common opinion, which ſup- 
poſes the Great to have a better education than 
others; and conſequently, (if equal in other reſpects) 
to be more intelligent judges. The education they 
receive being wholly confined to external accompliſh- 
ments, may qualify them to impoſe on the people, 
but not to judge of men. What a ſatire upon our 
manners is Philip's letter to Ariſtotle on the birth-day 
of Alexander“! What would Socrates have ſaid of the 
public education we give to our young nobility, of the 
puerilities which we encourage in them, as if there 


. * The gods (were the words of Philip to the fineſt genius of 


4e that age) have given me a ſon; but I thank them not ſo much 


14 for giving me one, as for giving him in the time of Ariſtotle,” 


This letter, which equally redounds to the honour of the prince 


and of the philoſopher, ought to immortalize Philip in the efleem 


of wiſe men, more than thoſe dangerous abilities with which he 
Forged the chains of Greece. Such letters to philoſophers have 
been now a long time obſoletes I don't mean only from princes, 


dut from perſons who have no hope of becoming ſuch. But now 
I ſpeak of the Great only by the bye, and becauſe it has a neceſ- 
fary relation to my ſubject. What a. world of matter would ſo 
important a point ſuggeſt ! 
: was 
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was nothing better to be taught them? Senſible of 
the fituation of youthful minds, who are moſt ſuſcep- 
tible of the impreſſions of goodneſs, grandeur, and 
truth, he had but too frequent occaſion to inculcate 
upon their maſters, the maxims which are ſo appli- 
cable to our preſent manners, that er . 
c not be too much reſpected. ?“ 

But how aftoniſhed would he have been to ſee per- 
ſons living in the midſt of a religion ſo meek and 
lowly as ours, and fo well calculated to humble the 
mind of man, continually affecting to remind the no- 
ble pupils of the glory of their name and birth, and 
for want of more real and honourable motives, having 
recourſe to ſuch as theſe; inſtead of repeating to them, 
as they always ſhould, that all mankind are their 
equals by the intention of nature; that on account of 
talents, many are their ſuperiors; and that a great 
name, to him who knows how to think, is of as great 
weight and value as the moſt pompous equipage! 

I doubt not but this cenſure of the public education 
of the Great, which is unfortunately too juſt, will be 
oppoſed by thoſe encomiums which celebrated perſons 
have given them. I anſwer, that they only ſpeak of what 
it ought to be, or, if what they ſaid of it might be 
true in their days, it is palpably different now. I dare 
ſay to thefe ſeges, Come and ſee.” I am as little 
ſolicitous about another objection, from there having 
been a few happy geniuſes, whoſe ſingular talents 
have not been ſtifled by a bad education. It would 
be * as pleaſant to pretend there is no difficulty 
G 3 in 
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among them. 


It is with this rich fund of ideas and capacity, 
that ſo many of the Great judge and condemn what 
they ought to revere. They have not even the ſorry 
ſatisfaction of knowing where they are unjuſt. Having 


neither received from others, nor acquired of them. 


ſelves, the principles of criticiſing upon any thing, 
is it aſtoniſhing, that they ſhould be ignorant of any 
difference either in writings or in men ? The writer, 
who viſits ' and flatters them moſt, however little in 
himſelf, is to them the firſt of his order; as the 
courtier is moſt in the graces of the miniſter Who ſo- 
licits with moſt aſſiduity. This man of letters is their 
oracle, and their council, and _ are * * of bis 


ridiculous deciſions. 


This affords us a RY not leſs agrecable ths 
philoſophical, to fee how widely they vary in their 
judgments : the current ſentiments, which their flat- 
terers take care to diate to them, are their own again, 
becauſe they have none but from them. The laſt work 
cf à famous man, who has not had the good fortune 
to pleaſe them, is always the worſt of his productions: 
and they never begin to do him juſtice, till ſome new 
performance of his offers new food to their ſatire ; they 
then declare that his former piece diſcovered: ſome 


* ingenuity ; but what can be IG ee eee 


4 C 13147 


1 quite exhauſted? ? eus 
The moſt effectual method of Re) theſe Avifiae- 


chaſes more circumſpeRt, would de to 1 er upon 
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them to give their opinion under their own hand. At. 
' the end of a very few years, when the fury. of cabal 


and the t of party yield to the deciſion of the 


„„ 


be Gd en N e ate dee or r the public: 
for notwithſtanding all the injuries charged ſo often 
upon the public, and ſometimes ſo deſeryedly, it ge- 
nerally determines with judgment and equity. It is 
true, the public which judges, that is to ſay, which 
thinks, is not conſtituted of thoſe who pronounce, 
nor of all who read, Its decrees are not tumultuous 3 
ſometimes it gives a ſecond examination, where preju- 
dice an paſſion ſeemed to think they had decided the 
= of em- Wau. at leaſt teach the multi- 
tude the opinions they are to form. PET IN 

| Beſides, it is among men of letters, and among them 
only, that they muſt expect to meet with themſelves, 
that is, with perſons of the ſame art, (whatever i it be) 
capable of eſtimating the true beauties of a work, and 
the degrees of difficulty that have been, ſarmounteg 
in executing it. If the Great have any right to be 
eſteemed ſound judges, it: is only ſo far as they "y 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, men of letters themſe]yes., A 
mere admirer of an art ſeldom reaſons with fo much 
judgment, Iwill not ſay as an accompliſhed, artiſt, bat 


28 an indifferent one. It is in vain to imagine, that a 


talent fo eaſy and common as that of compoſing. bag 
works, (which. may be dignified by the honourable 


appellation of works of The Society) gives a title to 


the requiſite qualities of a judge. | p 
TT G 4 | It 
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* its requires an exertion of all the powers we poſlefs, 
to obtain a juſt knowledge of the ſecrets of an art; it 
is no leſs than a gift flowing fromthe generous profu- 
ſion of nature. Now, to diſplay all the efforts in our 
power, we muſt not confine our views in writing to the 


little circle of friends or complaiſant flatterers; we muſt 


addreſs our performances to the world, or at leaſt finiſh 
them with the ſame pains, as if they were to make 
their appearance in it. 

Woe be to the author, whoſe work ſeeks A the 
paſſport of his own times, or obtains no more than 
the ſanction of five or fix votes, already engaged by a 
previous peruſal! I appeal to thoſe abortive produc- 
tions, which their illuſtrious authors condemn ſo juſtly 
to perpetual ebſcurity, and which thoſe who are privy 
to them, muſt one day as extravagantly deſpiſe, as 

they before applauded them. I appeal to the genuine 
ſentiments of the public, when by ſome misfortune or 
ſome ill addreſs of vanity, theſe performances venture 
to make their public appearance. Perhaps ſome may 
ſay, What, will you bring a man of letters to be 
% judged by his rivals? what indulgence has he ts 
1 hope for from the emulation of a competitor, at leaſt 
* when he has not been able to ſettle his own judgment 
concerning himſelf?” To anſwer this objection, I 
muſt remark, that among men of letters, who purſue 
the ſame path, as there are different talents, ſo there 
are different claſſes. Theſe claſſes are ſufficiently 
marked of themſelves; and men of letters, bya kind 
of tacit convention, form this diſtin&ion without i in- 


rendin g it, . 
Each 
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Each perſon, indeed, I muſt confeſs, endeavours to 
advance himſelf to a claſs more elevated than he 1s 
qualified to fill; but there is no reaſon to fear, leſt 
the ſeveral ranks ſhould be overturned by theſe preten- 
fions; for vanity can never be deluded beyond a cer- 
tain degree: the ſole effect of this is, to reduce the 
number of the claſſes, for they can never be confound- 
ed all together: beſides, he who ſhould aſpire to uni- 
verſal and perpetual monarchy, even though he ſhould 
be worthy of it, would run a great riſque of finding 
many malecontents ; that anarchy which deſtroys po- 
litical ſtates, gives ſtrength and ſubſiſtence to the 
literary republic. It is with ſome difficulty that 
any magiſtrates are endured; but kings are e | 
unſupportable. 

The different claſſes being thus conſtituted, and 
each having nothing to diſtinguiſh it from its neigh- 
bours, if we are not equitably tried in our own claſs, 
we may may obtain juſtice at leaſt in the inferior or 
ſuperior ones. If we were to conſult theſe differ- 
ent claſſes ſeparately, there would reſult from the 
combination of their ſuffrages, a deciſion on which 
we may ſafely rely, when we are not qualified to paſs 
judgment on ourſelves. Thus the ſentiment of com- 
mon ſoldiers and ſubalterns, is a far more equitableteſt 
of the abilities of a general, than that of prejudiced 
rivals, or corruptedflatterers. It is the ſame in the courſe 
of literature; the determination of connoiſſeurs produces 
ſometimes a ſlow effect, becauſe it finds itſelf frequently 
encountered by a great number of unjuſt and clamo- 
rous decifions, It is as true with reſpe& to taſte and 

G 5 genius 
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genius as philoſophy; nothing:is more rarely poſſeſſed, 
more impracticable to acquire, nor more commonly pre- 
tended to. Hence ſo many reputations uſurped, for a 
time at leaſt, which while they call forth moderate 
talents, only diſcourage great ones, and humble them 
by letting them ſee through what hands fame is diftri- 
bated: Hence that mob of petty ſocieties and tri bu- 
nals, where great ipeniufes: are n Dfarh to nn by | 
perſons not worthy to read them. | 
If perſons of diſtinguiſfied . did but poſſeſs a 
little more practical philoſophy than they do, it would 
be an entertainment to them to fee the quarrels of theſe 
little ſocieties we are ſpeaking of, and the contempt 
they affect for one another, or rather the ſtrict juſtice 
with which they treat each other's merit; the high 
and deciſi ve air with which they ſpurn the ſentence of 
their rival, to make it ridiculous; and, in ſhort, the 
neologiſm they have introduced into our language, 
from Which better writers are . able to _ 
themſelves. LA e 
A proſpect like this, and: with this eyes of calm 
neafon is more than ſufficient to conſole true philoſophy 
under the loſs of a multitude of frivolous voices. 
Like a powerful ſovereign, rendered by his ſuperior 
forees inacceſſible to every attack, he may look down 
and ſee at a diſtance barbarous corſairs mangling one 
another, after attempting, in vain, to injure the fron- 
tiers of his dominions; but philoſophers, or rather 
thoſe who profeſs themſelves ſuch, like ſovereign. 
e eannot —— 1285 _ int ; and che , 
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defire of xeturningarengeance. often proves more hurts 

ful. to them than the inſults themſel ves. 91009 
We are little aequainted with bak of envy, if 
we think we can ſilenee it, by appearing tao ſenfible 
of it : this: is only: giving it that conſequence which 
it. deſires... Poſterity had been ignorant of the very 
names of Bœvius nnd Mzxius; if Virgil had notbeen 
ſo weak as o mention them am his-yerſess 57 2163 
Men of letters, of a certain ranł, degrade themſelves 
by anſwering ſatire; and they are hlamed for it by the 
public, which, ſometimes i takes a malignant pleaſure 
in the ſhafts that are: thrown” againſt. them A man, 
whoſe, talents and genius give him the conſtiouſneis of 
deſerving reputation, may let the: publie voice alone: 
He need not trouble himſelf wich dictating what it 
ſhall determine; but wait, if may ſay ſo; for future 
fame to come and take his orders. He will ſoon put 
to ſilence every inferior voice, as the force of the fun · 
damental ſound in a concord ee . — 
which tends. to alter the harmony. 

But the man of letters is ſo nude of » phllecopher 
as to be chagrined becauſe juſtice is not done him; and 
ſo imprudent as to ſuffer his reſentments to be blazed 
abroad. Then envy redoubles her attacks, and even 
ridieules him for not enjoying the reputation of his 
own excellent works. In ſhort, we muſt act in fame 
as cauticully as in ſickneſs; impatience is fatal in 
either of them. How many men are there diſtin- 
guithed for their rare endowments, to whom we may 
apply the rebuke formerly made to a Carthaginian 
general, The gods do not give all talents to one: 
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« you have that of — re Hat x not that 
of uſing one“ | 

Renown is a kind of game — commerce, * 
chance ſometimes gets a fortune; but where merit 
acquires, in general, more certain gains; provided, 
that while it uſes: the tricks of gameſters, it does not 
expoſe itſelf to be betrayed by them. But it is too 
frequently conſidered as a mere lottery, where perſons 
imagine they make «their nn up Wan falſe 
tickets. | 

When I conſider 20 en of e I think 1 fre 
a 3 place, crouded with a multitude of empirics 


mounted upon ſtages, calling to paſſengers, and 


deceiving the people; who begin with laughing at 
them, and end with being their dupes. It is by theſe 
means ſo many writers gain a kind of name in the 
world. Would you be applauded for a wit? tell the 
public aloud that you are one. Vou will be ridiculed 

by a great number: you will impoſe, however, upon 
ſome fools, Who will gather round you. The mob 
will thicken more and more; and thoſe who would 
not hearken to you at firſt, ſnall either fall in with 
the opinion of the multitude at laſt, or ou * to 
hold their tongues. 1 155 
Thus the reputation of . Bisse be com- 
pared with their works and their perſons, is a very 
extraordinary phznomenon, which cannot be accounted 
for; but which muſt be admitted, out of reſpe& to 
what is called the public. We muſt recolle& on this 
occaſion, the ftory of the naturaliſt, who upon attempt- 


ing to explain why caverns are warmer in ſummer than 
: winter 3 
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winter, ſaid, Perhaps it was owing to one cauſe; 
and er to een and eee it was n 
true. 427: 2 2 4+ 
2 mall not 2 before 8 men on nee 
mon- place topics of contempt of glory, ſo oſten re: 
commended, and with ſuch little fincerity, by philo- 
ſophers. I will not ſeek to degrade motives; which 
without having, if you will; any real foundation, 
are the ſprings of every thing great, uſeful, and agree- 
able among mankind. The eſteem of our cotempo- 
raries and fellow- countrymen is a felicity by common 
agreement; and ſo univerſally is it acknowledged for 
ſuch, that it would be ſenſeleſs, uſeleſs, and dangerous 
to undeceive the world in this point. But as public 
eſteem is the object which calls forth great -perfor- 
mances, it is by great performances alone that we 
muſt ſeek to obtain it, or at leaſt to deſerve it; and 
not to uſurp it by idle and deſpicable machinations. 
Write as if you was in love with glory: act 8 
you was indifferent to it. 

Theſe conſiderations chiefly belong to 2 en 
we call wits; and whoſe works being intended to be 
read, meet with the worſt judges. They are leſs 

neceſſary to thoſe who are engaged in the demonſtrative 
ſciences, where merit does not ſtand ſo much in need 
of the eſtimation of others to determine it. But ĩt 
would tempt one to be of a different opinion, to ſee 
the artifice they have recourſe to, to obtain ſuffrages, 
that are more pompous than honourable; and the 
envenomed hatred they carry about them, which they 
have not the prudence to conceal; yet theſe men have 
5 1 
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the medeſty to call themſelves philoſophets:;: as if ph · 
loſophy, be fore it pretended to regulate the ſyſtem of 
the world, ſnould not teach us to begin with ourſelves, 
and to ſet a proper value upon every object. We 
place the hatred of poets: next to that of women: 
J don't know but it would be right to rank that of 
theſe men betwixt them both, or at their head. A 
ſevere epigram exhauſts all the vengeance of a poet. 
The rage of a philoſopher is more conſtant and inflexi- 
ble, though it has no more for its object, perhaps, 
than to ſtand in the liſt of the partizans of a woman, 
wWbo takes herſelf for a great perſonage, only becauſe 
ſhe has overcome the fatigue of reading eee 
books, without underſtanding them. 
I am far from imagining this a juſt portrait of al 
Choſe who-run the noble career of ſcience; neither. am 
EL willing. to make any particular application: this 
would be disfiguring, and ſpoiling by ſatire, an effay 
Which Lwould have ſolely dedicated to truth. General 
paintings are only permitted by philoſophy and hu- 
manity. It is true, if we ſeldom apply them, they will 
be little ſerviceable; but portraits of a peculiar e 
and ſtriking bkenefs, are ſtall dee: 1% 01min; * 
Jo avoid the like reproach, let us draw a veil o over 
the intercourſes of the learned. When I ſpeak of the 
learned, I don't mean by that term thoſe Who may be 
cealled perſons of erudition; they are a nation little 
known, and not very numerous ox commercial, and 
gies innocent of this charge. Moſt of them belonged 
to the Gxteenth century, and had the good fortune to 


be firangers t to ours. Happy would it be, if our phi- 
| lofophers. 
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loſophers and gevmetricians lived together like chem; 
their labour profited the world, without making ſo 
much clamour; and in this reſpect they were better. 

A ftranger wrote a book with this title, Of the 
« quackery of the learned: this title promiſed 
much. If unfortunately the book did not prove a good 
one, it was not becauſe the author wanted memoirs, 
but becauſe the memoirs wanted an author. However, 
if he had travelled in France, he * eee his 
book of an excellent chapter. . © + 

To examine things without prejudice, why 85 we 
prefer to a man of erudition whom we neglect, a phi- 
loſopher and geometrician whom we underſtand leſs, 
and who contributes, ſeemingly, nothing to our amuſe- 
ment? Opinion and eſtabliſhed cuſtom have certainly a 
great ſhare in ſoarbitrary a preference. What has brought 
into faſhion geometricians fo much of late? It uſed to 
be regarded as an inconteſtable thing, that a geome- 
trician, being tranſported out of his own ſphere, could 
not poſſibly have common ſenſe. It was eaſy, indeed, 
to rectify this miſtake by reading Deſcartes, Hobbes, 
Paſcal, and many others: but that was toamuch trouble. 
To how many perſons have theſe great men neyer yet 
exiſted! In England they were contented in having 
the greateſt genius of his age; in France they 
would not have been ſatisfied if he had not been an 
agreeable man. In fine, a geometrician; of the firſt 
reputation, ſnatched from us by Pruſſia, is found to 
poſſeſs, in an uncommon degree, all that engaging 
fprightlineſs which we ſo much admire, and which 
he adorned by more ſubſtantial qualities, chat ſpright- 


lineſs 


3 
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lineſs which geometry is no more likely do deſtroy 
where it 1s, than the belles lettres are to give where it 
is not. All at once our eyes are open to behold as it 
were a new and extraordinary phænomenon. We are 
aſtoniſhed to find that a geometrician is not a kind of 
favape. Immediately, as we'keep no medium in our 
judgment, a geometrician is a fight indiſeriminately 
ſought after. Tis true, this madneſs does not laſt 
long ; not becauſe it is found to be a madneſs, but 
becauſe no madneſs is of long continuance in our na- 

on. It ſtill ſubſiſts, though in an inferior degree. 
But if I was one of theſe geometricians, I ſhould not 


be much elated with the reception they meet with. 


The elogium beſtowed on them are only relative to 
the unfavourable idea formerly conceived of them. 
He is a great geometrician, they ſay, and an agreeable 
man too; encomiums ſufficiently mortifying in their 
principle, and ſimilar to thoſe we give noblemen. Should 
the laſt happen to reaſon tolerably well on à work of 


ſcience or belles lettres, we extol their ſagacity to the 


ſkies; as if a man of quality was forced, by his rank, to 
be leſs inſtructed than others in the ſubject on which he 


ſpeaks. In a word, in France we treat geometricians 


and the nobility as we do Turkiſh and Perſian ambaſ- 
ſadors. We are ſurpriſed to find good ſenſe, in the moſt 
ordinary degree, in a perſon who is neither a French- 
man nor a Chriſtian - and, conſequently, we catch at 
every trivial and fooliſh thing that drops from their 


lips, as ſo many apophthegms. In truth, were we 


to trace the motives of thoſe elogiums, which ſome 


n are ſo prodigal of, we ſhould find enough to 
conſole 
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conſole us ; under their ſatire, and, perhaps, even their 
contempt. 

I cannot quit this ſubject without 2 ſome re- 
flections on that paſſion we affect for ſtrangers. What 
I am going to ſay will be the leſs a digreſſion, fince 
ſtrangers, being ſo well received every where now-a- 
days, and eſpecially when they are rich and'of great 
name, they conſtitute a particular party in the world; 
which deſerves obſervation, as they are courted” by 
men of letters for the fake of their beloved reputs- 
tion. 1 
When we attentively conſider the ae trant 
planted amongſt us, whom we reproach by the elo- 
giums we are ſo profuſe of, we rarely diſcover any 
other motive for them than a ridiculous prejudice in 
our own favour, joined to an ambition of many. 
our fellow-countrymen. 

I ſhould be ſorry if the Engliſh, whom we dect to 
praiſe in preference to others, ſhould be dupes to theſe 
motives. I may be accuſed, perhaps, of revealing a 
ſecret of ſtate; but I believe I am going to commit 
no great crime. However it happens, I confeſs, that 
with all the eſteem I have for their perſons, I have 
ſtill more for their nation: and I am as little curis 
ous to ſee an Engliſhman at Paris, as I ſhould be to ſee 
a Frenchman at London.. Such a lord arrived here, 
with a very great reputation, who appears in conver- 
ſation to be no more than a common perſon. He may 


be a great ſtateſman, and know how to treat the 
moſt important ſubjects in the ſenate, in his own lan- 
guage, and yet ſtammer in a ſtrange tongue, among 
a peopl 
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a: people whoſe cuſtoms; intereſts, ridieulouſneſs and 
littleneſs he is utterly unacquainted with. | 
It is to men of letters, we muſt le: Ga 
the Engliſh nation 1s indebted for the prodigious good 
fortune it has met with among us. Inferior to the 
French in matters of taſte: and agreeableneſs, but ſu- 


perior in merit, at leaſt in the number of excellent 


philoſophers ſhe has produced, ſhe has gradually 
communicated, in the works of her writers, that pre- 
cious hberty of thinking, which reaſon knows how to 
improve, 1 men of wit _— 2 n fools 
murmur at. I 

80 many Freak pens . dere England, 


that:their: clogiums ſeemed to have calmed the natio- 


nal batied;: at:leaft on our part: for it muſt be agreed, 
that in this point we have the advantage of them a 
little; and they do not exactly return the praiſes we 
give them. Is not this reſerve (by the way) an ac- 
knowledgment of our ſuperiority ? at leaſt, the honour 
they do us to come and ſee our taſte, our air, and even 
our prejudice, is a kind of tacit and involuntary 


elogium, which the French vanity can accomodate it - 


ſelf to better than any other. It ſeems that we have 
actually made an exchange with England: inſtructed 
and enlightened by them, we ſeem to carry away, at 
leaſt to diſpute with them, the glory of the mathe- 
matical ſciences; and they, on the other hand, are 
about deriving from our converſation and books, that 
taſte, and agreeableneſs, and method, which is want- 


ing lin their productions. Let us take care that ſhe 


08 * ſoon ſurpaſs her maſters. : 
1010 Our 
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Our literati, who have contributed ſo much to the 
progreſs of the madneſs of Angliciſm, have very good 
reaſons for protecting and countenancing their own 
conduct. They flatter themſelves, that the reſpect 
they expreſs for ſtrangers will be paid them back 
again at the ſame price; that they will celebrate their 
admirers upon their return to their own country, and 
acquaint France, in their writings, - what treaſures 
ſhe poſſeſſes, ſometimes incognito, and without oſten · 
tation. This is, doubtleſs, taking a long rout to 
fame; but the longeſt way in this caſe is the leaſh 
troubleſome, and if reputation does but come at laſt, 
they will ſubmit to wait for it with patiences , 
Sometimes a man of letters makes himſelf a flranger 
to his own country, and removes three hundred leagues 
from envy, after having ſtrove againſtitin vain; but he 
forgets that diſtance, which diſarms the ſhafts| of 
fatire, likewiſe chills the ardor of friendſhip more 
than of hatred; and that with reſpe& to the con- 
nections, which were formed with perſons at a great 
diſtance, they are often broke when they are preſent. 
Thus all the advantage he reaps from this ſtep is, 
cooling the zeal of the friends he has in the place to 
which he retires, and going to ſeek for new enemies. 
He flatters himſelf, that ſtrangers are a kind of living 
PosTERITY, whoſe teſtimony: will triumph over com- 
patriots that are either blind or inſincere. He is not 
aware, that the more he is attached to ſtrangers, the 
leſs they deſerve the name of PosTer1T x, to conſtitute 
which the diſtance of leagues is much lefs neceſſary 


than the diſtance of years; in proportion as they be: 
41.9 come 
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come in a certain depree his fellow countrymen, they 
adopt his paſſions, becauſe they have the ſame in- 
tereſts; the greateſt ſuperiority cannot intirely ſtifle the 
voice of envy, and he muſt wait till it is no more, to 
receive the recompence of that real Pos TRRIT , 
before which jealouſy is eclipſed, and all little 
objects vaniſh away. The only motive which can 
jaſtify'a man of letters in renouncing his country, is 
the ery of ſuperſtition raiſed againſt his works, and 
the perſecutions, ſometimes ſecret, ſometimes public, 
which ſhe* kindles againſt him. However indebted 
he may be to his fellow countrymen for the uſe of his 
talents, he is more to himſelf for his own happineſs ; 
and he may then adopt the words of Milo; If I 
% can no longer enjoy the bleſſings of my native 
« country, at leaſt I will avoid the evils*it may in- 
ic ffict upon me, and I will go and ſeek my repoſe 
« in a ſtate that is juſt and free.” Thus the Ari- 
ftotles,' the pry and ſuch. like, conducted 
themſelves. 

To finiſh theſe refletions, I could wiſh 1 Ins 
genious author would give us a philoſophical de- 
ſcription of the temple of literary fame; till a more 
able architect riſes up, I will preſent my reader m_ 


| * idea I have formed of it. 


We are conducted to this temple through an im- 
menſe foreſt, by a kind of labyrinth, planted with 
little piercing thorns, and ſo narrow, that two tra- 
vellers cannot walk abreaſt without throwing one an- 
other down. In the middle of the foreſt, and in 


front of the temple, there is one ſingle, grand avenue, 
infeſted 
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infeſted with free-booters, and not many others, ex 
cept it be a few either ſo courageous as to reſiſt them, 
or ſo complaiſant as to pay them reſpect on the road. 

Fame, a ſpectre compoſed of lips and ears, without 
eyes, having a falſe ballance in one hand, and a 
diſcordant trumpet in the other, admits a party of 
travellers into the temple in the utmoſt confuſion ; 
then all ſtates are confounded, while the reſt of the 
candidates, eager to enter, but repulſed by fortune 
or juſtice, make the environs of the temple reſound 
with their ſatires againſt thoſe who are within. The 
ſanctuary is peopled only with thoſe dead, who were 
denied entrance in their lives, or of thoſe living, 
who were almoſt always chaſed away till their death: 
A few good books are found in the ſanctuary intire, 
and a few detached of a ſtill greater number; but on 
the outſide of the temple may be read the ſimple 
titles of an infinite number of others affixed to all 
the columns of the portico, and prefented by the 
hawkers to reward all paſſengers, juſt like the bills of 
mountebanks and empirics at the doors of our public 
places, which we receive without ever reading them. 

Thus I have, in my opinion, ſtated thoſe prin- 
ciples which will enable us to eſtimate that repu- 
tation, which men of letters think they derive from 
the ſociety of the Great. There is, beſides this, an- 
other advantage which they expect to find in this 
commerce, and that is what they call IM rORTA NR, 
and which we muſt not confound with reputation; 
the laſt is principally the reward of talents or inge- 
nuity ; the firſt is connected with rank, place, riches, 

or, 
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or, in general, with the need we ſtand in of thoſe 
on whom they are beſtowed. Abſence, or diſtance 
of time and place, far from enfeebling reputation, 
become uſeful to it; the other, on the contrary, 
being wholly nn ſeems inſeparable. from: the 
Le us 1 — to ſee this in a philoſophical pe m 
of view. - All men (whatever weakneſs. or flattery 
may pretend) by the law of nature, are equal: The 
principle of this equality is found in the mutual oc- 
cafion we have of each other, and the neceſſity of 
living together in ſociety; but this natural equality 
is in ſome meaſure deſtroyed by an inequality of con- 


vention, which, by making a diſtinction of ranks, 


has preſcribed to each a certain order of external 
duties; external duties I ſay, for the internal and 
real ones are perfectly equal to all, though of a dif- 
ferent kind: To mention the higheſt ſtate; the ſo- 
vereign himſelf owes juſtice to the meaneſt of his 
ſubjects, as rigorouſſy as they owe obedience to him. 

The grand diſtinctions. among mankind are owing 
to theſe four things; abilities, wit, birth and for- 
tune. Let none wonder that I begin with abilities ; 
in effect, it is in theſe that the true difference of 
mankind conſiſts. Yet it. muſt be allowed, if the 
queſtion of ſuperiority is to be decided by that which 
contributes moſt to happineſs, by that which renders 
us moſt independent of each other, and others moſt 
dependent upon us, by that which brings us the 
moſt apparent friends, and the feweſt declared ene- 


mies; then fortune undoubtedly 1 to have the 
firſt 
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firſt place. Notwithſtanding this, why happens it 
that talents obtain the preference in the publie 
eſteem? It is becauſe they have the valuable advan- 
tage of being a certain | reſource which cannot be 
taken away, and which even misfortunes ſerve but to 
render more quick and ſure; it is becauſe a nation 
is principally indebted to abilities for the eſteem of 
ſtrangers, and the beneſits it is capable of drawing 
from a crowd of neighbours, n ee or 
jealous, which ſurround it. 9 

But if, in the order of public eltimuridnz abiliries 
go before birth and fortune; in return, they are be- 
hind both of them at a very great diſtance in the 
order of external importance. This practice, alto- 
gether inconſtant; and perhaps unjuſt as it is, muſt 
be founded, however, on ſome reaſons; for it is im- 
poſſible that all men, without ſome motives, plauſible 
ones at leaſt, ſhould admit a en bartbenn 
to the greateſt number. 

1 apprehend this to be the principle of it: 
Mankind not finding it in their power to be equal, 
it is neceſſary that the difference betwixt them ſhould 
be ſettled and peaceful, that it ſhould be built on 
thoſe advantages which can neither be diſputed nor 
denied; now this is what is found in birth and for- 
tune. To aſcertain the difference betwixt any two 
perſons, nothing more is required, than to be able 
to determine the value of titles, and their contraſt, 
and this is eaſier done than by putting talents in their 
place. The diſparity betwixt them in this reſpe& 
will not be ſo unanimouſly acknowledged, eſpecially 

| by 
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by intereſted parties. It is convenient then that birth 
and fortune ſhould be the principal mark of the 
inequality among men, for the ſame reaſon that 
every-thing is decided in company by a plurality of 
voices, though the determination of the —_— num- 
ber is not always the beſt. | 

Thus the reaſon is evident why importance and 
reputation cannot poſhbly be the ſame. A man of 
letters, full of probity and wiſdem, is incomparably 
more excellent than an incapable minifter, or a 
peer in diſgrace; nevertheleſs, let them be in the 
ſame place, and all the attention will be pail to 
rank, and the man of letters may ſay, like Philo- 
pœmen, I pay a tax for my bad look.“ In 
vain will you object to me the honour given to Cor- 
neille, that he had a place allotted to him in the 
theatre, and that all the company ſaluted him when 
he made his appearance. TI--anſwer, either that the 
fact is exaggerated, or that they had a mind to ſhew 
a mark of diſtiuction to that great man in particular, 
which the nation had decreed” him in public. 


The ſtory to which this alludes is this: Philopemen had a 
mean aſpect, and took no pains to adorn his perſon. Oxce he 
ſent word to a friend in Megara, that he would ſup with him; | 
but going earlier than he was expected, and before his friend was 
ready to receive him, he was employed by ſome of the ſervants in 
cleaving wood; and being ſurpriſed by his hoſt, and aſked, how 
he could be employed in ſo diſhonourable an employment ? he 
chearfully replied, I am now ſuffering for my bad looks and 
appearance. | 


1 
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It is ſo true, that importance is annexed to ſtate 
rather than abilities, that of two men of letters 
he who is the weakeft, but the moſt wealthy, 
18 generally careſfed with the moſt civility. If in- 
genious men are offended with this diſtinction, they 
have nobody to complain of but themſelves: Let 
them ceaſe to laviſh their homage upon a ſet of men, 
who think they honour them by taking notice of 
them, and who ſeem to ſhew, by the oſtentation 
of their politeneſs, that it is an act of benevolence 
rather than juſtice: Let them ceaſe to court the com- 
pany of the Iteat, reminded by the ſecret and viſible 
diſguſts they meet with. Let them no longer be igno- 
rant of thoſe advantages, which ſuperiority of genius 
gives them overother men. In ſhort, let them not pro- 
ſtrate themſelves before the knees of thoſe who ought 
e be at their feet. A man of merit ought, on this 
occaſion, to act the part of Achilles at the court of 
Seyros, happy when he could find an Ulyſſes capable 
of being brought over to his fide. But where are the 
Ulyſſeſes? 

Men of letters, who pay their court to the great, 
form different claſſes. Some are their ſlaves, without 
being ſenfible of it, and conſequently without re- 
medy; others are filled with indignation at a diſ- 
agreeable perſonage when he is forced upon them, 
yet do not fail to ſupport themſelves conſtantly under 
it, by the advantage they flatter themſelves with de- 
nving from it to their fortune. It is pardoning them 
to pity them: They might eaſily be convinced by 
their own experience, that this method of arriving 

H at 
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at a fortune is very tedious, and by no means certain, 


and that a great many complaiſances and baſeneſſes 
are neceſſary to accompliſh this moſt deſpicable ſervice. 
A third claſs, not ſo numerous, includes thoſe, who, 
having formed in the morning the moſt ſerious projects 
of continuing free, begin the evening with being 


Naves, and who, at all times, bold and timid, noble 


and .intereſted, ſeem to rejeft with one hand, what 
they are ſtretching out the other to lay hold of. 
The little conſiſtence between their ſentiments and 
conduct makes them reſemble certain amphibious ani- 
mals, whoſe nature is not determined, though their 
exiſtence is out of all doubt. In this laſt claſs, in my 
apprehenſion the moſt criminal, we may rank thoſe, 
who, after having paid incenſe to the great in public, 


pull them in pieces among particulars, and make a 


great parade among their equals in philoſophy, which 
coſts them very little. This claſs is more extenſive 
than we are apt to imagine. They imitate thoſe 
ſets of antient philoſophers, who, after worſhipping 
publicly in the temple, ridicule Jupiter in private ; 
with this difference, that the philoſophers of Greece 
and Rome were obliged to frequent the temple, but 
nothing obliges the others to offer worſhip to mens 
perſons. | 
I do not mean to fix the ſame reproach upon thoſe 
who live with the great, only to tell them the truth. 
This is, doubtleſs, the moſt honourable part we can 
act before men; but have they deſerved — that we 
ſhould run ſuch no 
Lucian, 
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Lucian, whom we may call the Grecian Swift, be- 
cauſe, like him, he laughed at every-thing, even at 
thoſe things which did not deſerve it, has left us a 
very ſpirited diſſertation upon men of letters, who 
devote themſelves to the ſervice of the great. The 
tablet ke has drawn might very juſtly be inſerted under 
the article of calumny“: Figure to yourſelves, ſays 
« he, Fortune upon a lofty throne environed with 
« precipices, and reund her an infinite number of 
people eager to climb up to it, while they are 
7 <« dazzled with her glory. Hope, richly adorned, 
offers to be their guide, having at her fide Deceit 
= © and Slavery. Behind her Labour and Pain (and, I 
would have added, the vexation of the ſons of 
= © opulence and grandeur) torment the miſerable 
« wretches, and abandon them to old age and re- 
% pentance.” I am ſorry that this ſame Lucian, 
after having ſaid, that flavery to the great deſtroys 
the very name of friendſhip, ſhould end by accepting 
z place in the ſervice of the emperor, and, what is 
2 worſe, by juſtifying himſelf in this reſpect ſo wretchedly, 
= he is like an empiric violently ill of the tooth-ache, 
who ſells infallible medicines againſt it. Lucian 
began by being a philoſopher; the reputation of 
his works made him univerſally ſought after; this 
= ſhould have ſerved to make his retreat the more 
inacceſſible, for philoſophy is like devotion, to make 
no longer progreſs, is to ſtop. He reſign'd himſelf to 
the careſſes which awaited him, became a man of 


The article Calumny in the Encyclopedia. 


I* 2 the 
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the world without perceiving * and concluded with 
being a courtier, 


The laſt part is the baſeſt that can be acted by a 


man of letters. In effect, what is a courtier? He is 
a man whom the misfortune of kings and people has 


placed betwixt the ſovereign and truth to conceal 


it from his eyes. The weak tyrant liſtens to and loves 
theſe vile and dangerous men: The able tyrant 
avails himſelf of them, and deſpiſes them. The 
king, who knows how to reign, baniſhes them from 
his preſence, and puniſhes them, and then truth re- 
gains her aſcendancy. 

It has been ſaid, what a happineſs it would be for 
Rates, if kings were philoſophers. It would be ſuf- 
ficient if they were ſurrounded by wiſe men ; but phi- 
loſophy ſhuns a court, and either would be a miſan- 
thrope there, or very uneaſy, and therefore very im- 
properly fituated. Ariſtotle at laſt was diſcontented 
with Alexander; and Plato, at the court of Dionyſius, 
reproached himſelf for having endured, in his old 
age, the caprices of a young tyrant. In vain did 
another philoſopher, a flatterer of this Dionyſius, 
ſeek to excuſe his living at a court, by ſaying, that 
phyſicians ſhould always attend the diſeaſed. He 


might eaſily be anſwered, that when diſorders are 


incurable and contagious, to undertake their cure is 
expoſing ourſelves to the infection. If there muſt be 
philoſophers at court, it is for juſt ſuch a reaſon as 
there are profeſſors of Arabic in the republic. of let- 
ters, who may teach a language which ſcarce any- 


body ſtudies, and which they themſelves are in danger 
| of 
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of forgetting, without recalling it by frequent exer- 
ciſe. - 5 
The wiſe man, in paying to birth and fortune 
thoſe devotions which ſociety has preſcribed, is in 
ſome reſpects frugal of them; he confines them to 
externals, becauſe a philoſopher ſhould know how to 


manage, and not to inflame, the prejudices of the 


ration: He ſhould ſalute the idols of the people 
when he is obliged to it, but never ſeek them of his own 


accord. Does he find himfelf under that rare neceſ- 


fity of making his court, which he is ſometimes com- 
pelled to from great and laudable motives ? Protected 


by his talents and his virtue, he ſmiles, without anger 


or diſdain, upon the man whom he is then obliged 
to addreſs. The man of quality, whoſe anceſtors are 
tas only merit, is of no more conſequence in the eye 
of reaſon, than an old man returned to infancy, who 
once performed great things; or rather he is a man 
to whom all others muſt uſe a certain language, be- 
cauſe a certain perſonage of the ſame name, ſome 
years before, had either genius or power, or riches or 


tame, or perhaps only fortune and addreſs. 


The wiſe man does not forget, that if ingenuity 


muſt pay to titles external reſpeR, that titles owe 


ingenuity other homage more real and valuable: But 
how many learned men ſplit upon this rock in their 


connections with the great! If they are not permitted 


to uſe that familiarity, and that perfect equality, 


without which all the intercourſes of ſociety are in- 


fipid and ſpiritleſs, the diſtance is mortifying, be- 
cauſe they have frequent occaſions of feeling it; and 
H 3 17 
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if they go into familiarity, it is the fable of the "_ 
with whom it is dangerous to play. 

A man of letters, forced by ſingular dai 
to ſpend his days near a miniſter of ſtate, ſaid one 
day, with much truth and delicacy, „he would be 
familiar with me, but I * * from me with 
* rxeſpect.“ | | 

Among the moſt affable and courteous poiſons of 
diſtin&ion, there are few who, in company with men 
of letters, lay aſide their real or pretended grandeur 
ſo far as to forget it altogether. This is obſervable, 
particularly in thoſe converſations where we are not 
of their opinion. It ſeems, that in proportion as 
the man of genius eclipſes him, the man of qua- 
lity ſhews himſelf, and appears to exact a deference 
which the other had diſpenſed with: Thus, the 
commerce of the great with men of letters too often 
concludes by ſome notorious rupture, a rupture which 
almoſt always proceeds from a forgetfulneſs of thoſe 
mutual duties, which were owing on one fide or 
other, ſometimes on both. | 

Nevertheleſs I acknowledge, for the ſake of truth, 
and from no other motive whatſoever, there are 
ſome perſons of diſtinction who deſerve to be ex- 
cepted; and if I was not apprehenſive their names 
and elogiums might look like an indirect and unjuſt 
ſatire upon thoſe whom I muſt omit, becauſe I do 
not know them, I would mention them here“. Their 


* To ſpeak here only of firangers ; all who have known M. 
le marques Lomellini, envoy extraordinary from the republic of 


Ceno2, 
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familiarity needs not be ſuſpected, becauſe it is the 
effect of that eſteem they entertain for great talents, 


Genoa, know, that truth only dictated this elogium; which the 
author made in his dedication of his Enquiry into the procefſiory 
of the equinoxes ; © The greateſt geniuſes of antiquity prefixed 
« the names of their friends to their works, becauſe a friend 
% was dearer to them than a patron. A ſentiment ſo worthy of 
« you as this, is all I ſhall pretend to imitate them in, I am 
te not going to pay homage to your birth, that would be putting 
« your anceſtors in your place, and forgetting that I am writing 
* to: a philoſopher. The reception you give to men of letters 
« does not permit them to ſee your ſuperiority of rank, becauſe 
« you do not envy their ſuperiority of knowledge. Not ſatisfied 
e with ſeeking their company, you ſhew them that real reſpect, 
« which will never miftead them if they are worthy of it; and 
e“ as vanity has no ſhare in your eſteem for them, reputation 
« never impoſes on your judgment, I preſent theſe reſearches 
« to you as to a profound geometrician, who knows' how to 
c unite the charms of wit with the ſublimeſt knowledge, and 
©« whoſe praiſe I diſtinguiſh among the ſmall number of thoſe 
« whoſe encomiums do me honour,” ; : 

If it be lawful to add to the elogium of ſtrangers that of the 
dead, which can never hurt the living, the author would men- 
tion, as a proof of the ſentiments of his heart, what he wrote 
in 1752, to a man whoſe memory ought to be dear to all men of 
letters, the marquis d'Argenſon, in the dedication of an Eſſay of 
a new theory on the reſiſtance; Learned men and great writers, 
« who approach you in ſuch numbers, will applaud the homage 
* I pay you. The reſpect which they expreſs for you is the 
e more fincere, as it is founded in attachment; and the more 

H 4 | « juſt 
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and that ſincere pleaſure * and in the company yy 
men of letters. Indeed, this ſociety is really the moft 
uſeful and noble that a man who thinks can poſſibly 
wiſh for. If the ſciences ſooth the ſoul, they elevate 
it too: One of theſe qualities directly flows from the 
other, and it is an inconteſtible truth, (in ſpite of 


the heavy reproaches that have been made againſt 


men of letters) that they are not only ſuperior to 
other men in underſtanding, but are alſo generally 
Teſs vicious in their ſentiments and conduct ; as their 
deſires are more limited, they are more delicate about 
the means of gratifying them, and more grateful for 
t ours conferred, becauſe the fewer obligations gra- 


*% juſt, as you do not demand it, You owe a ſentiment fo true, 
„and yet fo flattering, to that condeſcending familiarity with 
1% which you treat men of talents, and which can alone render 
the ſociety of the great and men of letters equally worthy of 
each ther. Your company, both uſeful and agreeable, from 
that inf nite variety of knowledge which ſecures to you the 
«« voices of the moſt ſenſible part of the nation, is, to all who 
«« ſurround you, a conſtant leſſon of modeſty, candour, and 
% public ſpirit, and all thoſe virtues which this age is content to 
«© admire. In fine, a philoſopher in your ſentiments and your 
conduct, you comprehend in this ſingular character a quality 
4c ſtill more ſingular, that of poſſeſſing theſe talents without 
« oſtentation. May your example teach ſome of our Mecænas's 
66 (now too much multiplied for the glory and advantage of let- 
#* ters) that the true way of honouring merit is to protect it, is 
1% to honour themſelves by the manner in which they diſtin- 
% guiſh ut,” 

charge 
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titude has to fulfil, the more ſcrupulous it is to diſ- 
charge them. M. Fouquet was abandoned in his 
diſgrace by all that got their fortunes under him. 
Two men of letters alone remained faithful, Fon- 
taine and Peliſſon: Undoubtedly the number might 


have been more conſiderable; and I am ſorry not to 


be able to add to theſe two names thoſe of Moher2 
and the great Corneille; but, in ſhort, men of let- 
ters diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion, and the 
deſcendants of that miniſter cannot be too mindful 
of 1t. | 

The concluſion of all we have been ſaying is, that 
the only perſons of diſtinction, whoſe acquaintance 
ought to be cultivated by men of letters, are thoſe 
whom they can treat and eſteem, with the utmoſt con- 
fidence, as their equals and friends, and that all others 
are to be ſhunned without exception. Philoxenes, 
after he had heard the verſes of Dionyſius the tyrant, 
could ſay, O that he would ſend me to the mines.“ 
How many men of letters, ſnatched from their obſcu- 
rity, and plunged all at once into a circle of cour- 


tiers, might cry out, almoſt at their entrance, O 


that they would reſtore me my ſolitude again.” 1 
never underſtood how the anſwer of Ariſtippus to 
Diogenes came to be admired : If you had known 
how to live with great men, you would never have 
„lived upon pulſe.” Diogenes did not reproach 
him for living with great men, but for paying his 
court to a tyrant. That Diogenes who, in the midſt 
of poverty, was capable of braving the conqueror of 
Alia, and who only wanted decency to make him a 

H 5 model 
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model for wiſe men, was a philoſopher. of antiquity 


the moſt cried down, becauſe his intrepid veracity 
rendered him the ſcourge of philoſophers themſelves; 
he was, in reality, one of thoſe who had the cleareſt 
knowledge of mankind, and the true value of things. 
Every age, and eſpecially our own, ſtands in need 
of a Diogenes; but the difficulty is in finding men 
who have the courage to be one, and men who have 
patience to endure one. | : 
- Amongſt the great, who ſeem to hold men of let- 
ters in eſtimation, thoſe who have ſome pretenſions to 
a fine genius conſtitute a ſingular party; vanity in- 


ſpires them with theſe pretenſions, pride prevents 


them from ſhewing them to all the world. Notwith- 
ſtanding that general light with which our philoſo- 
Phical age has been irradiated, there are ſome worthy 
men, more than is generally imagined, who do not 
think the quality of author, or profeſſor of literature, 
to be a title ſufficiently noble of itſelf. It muſt be 
confeſſed, the French nation has ſcarce ſhook off 
the yoke of that barbarity it has endured ſo long. 
This is not at all to be wondered at. Birth being 


an advantage which chance beſtows, it is natural not 


only to be willing to enjoy it, but ſtill further, to 
ſubje& to it all thoſe whoſe acquiſitions are more 
painful. Pride and ſelf-love both find their account 
in this diſpoſition. 

SE know that the generality of the 1 5 3 
againſt ſuch a reproach ; but let them aſk their own 
conſciences; let them but give us leave to examine 
rheir converſations, and we ſhall remain convinced, 
that 
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that the name of the man of letters is regarded by 
them as but a ſubaltern title, which can only fall ts 
the ſhare of an inferior rank; as if the art of inſtruct- 
ing and enlightening mankind, next to that very rare 
one of governing them well, was not the moſt noble 
inveſtiture of humanity. A great prince, ſenſible, as 
it behoves him to be, to all kinds of glory, will be 
chiefly ſolicitous for that which ariſes from the ta- 
lents of the mind, when he can attain it; becauſe he 
knows if it be not the moſt brilliant, it has at leaſt this 
invaluable advantage, that no perſon can 2 a 
ſhare with us. 

To be convineed of the truth of what I ba men 
tioned, the low opinion which is generally formed in 
the world concerning men of letters; it will be ſuf- 
fictent to attend to that kind of reception they com- 
monly meet with from it. It is pretty near of the 
ſame kind with that we give to certain agreeable 
profeſſions, which undoubtedly require talents, but 
which, in enquiring after them, we affect to degrade, 
as we honour other ſtates without knowing why. 
Indolence would be poſſeſſed of talents; and vanity 
finds means to ſeparate them from perſons. It is this 
which makes the part of men of letters, next to that 

of eccleſiaſtics, the moſt difficult to be acted in the 
world. One of theſe two profeſſions is ſituated be- 
twixt the extremes of hypocriſy and ſcandal, and the 
bother of pride and baſeneſs. — Muſt men of letters, 
© then, utterly renounce the company of the great? 
Beſides the exceptions which I have made above to 
„ this 
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this rule, ſome particular conſiderations make it neceſ- 


ſary to moderate and reſtrain it. 


Thoſe men of letters who can derive no advantage 


to the objects of their ſtudies, from a commerce with 
the world, ought to limit themſelves to that company 
(of what kind ſoever it be) where they will find the 
relaxation they want, in the ſweets of confidence and 
friendſhip. What end would our frivolous converſa- 
tions anſwer to a philoſopher, except to coop up his 
genius, and deprive him of thoſe excellent ideas he 
would acquire by meditation and reading. It was not 
at the hotel de Rambouillet that Deſcartes diſcovered 
the application of algebra ta geometry, nor at the 
court of Charles II. that Newton found out the prin- 
ciple of univerſal gravitation; and for the manner of 
writing, Malebranch, who lived in retirement, and 
whoſe amuſements were only the diverſion of a child, 
is by no means, in point of ftile, the worſt model for 
2 philoſophers. 

It is not the ſame with en to thoſe whom we call 
fine geniuſes. To paint men in works of i 1magina- 
tion, they muſt know them; to repreſent facts juſtly, 
they muſt not flatter themſelves they can gueſs at them; 
jo much the worſe for thoſe of whom they do make ran- 
dom conjectures. A commerce with the world is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for this kind of men of letters; but it 
were to be wiſhed, however, they would content 
themſelves with being bare ſpectators in this artificial 
ſociety, and ſpectators ſo attentive and obſervant as 
not to be obliged too often to return to a comedy, 
which1s not always good enough to be ſeen over-again; 
that 
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that they would aſſiſt at the piece no more than the 
pit. —who judge of the actors, and whom the actors 
dare not inſult; in a word, that they ſhould be of the 
ſame mind with Apollonius Thyaneus, who eame to 
Rome once, in the reign of Nero, to fee, AS 5 he ſaid, 
what ſort of an animal was a tyrant. 8 

It is much to be deſired, that thoſe who take upon 
them to draw a picture of the age, Whether by a piece 
for the theatre, or any other performance, would not 
ſatify themſelves with borrowing its jargon and cant 
phraſe. It is by this diſtorted and barbarous language, 
now days, that perſons pretend to diſtinguiſh the au- 
thors who frequent what is called ©* Good company z?? 
but who are, in reality, the worfe for it, whatever 
may be imagined ; and whoſe manner of writing, I 
appeal to experience, would be much better if the 
company they kept was leſs brilliant. | 

It belongs only to a ſmall number of Gngular men 
to preſerve themſelves from this contagion; but it is 
very extraordinary that men of letters, formed for 
ſtudying, knowing and fixing language, ſhould, by 


a tacit agreement, ſubmit to take the law in this point 


from the great, to whom they ought to preſcribe it. 
In thoſe days, when our language was only a fan- 
taſtical mixture of the bad and good, the great 
writers ſaw into futurity, if I may ſpeak ſo, and 
baniſhed from their works thoſe turns and words 
which they thought would ſoon grow old: this is what 


Paſcal did in his Provincial Letters, a work which tis 


read in our days, though compoſed one hundred years 
* At this time, when our language is degenerated 
and 
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and degraded, great writers will ſhew the ſame pro. 
phetical ſpirit in proſcribing from their writings the 
daily jingling of our ſets of good company. Perhaps it 
will become at laſt ſo ridiculous, that our authors will 
become more ridiculous than they, for having adopted 


it, and be obliged to return to the ſimple and the 


true. 

One of the principal inconveniences ariſing from 
the fociety of the great with men of letters, and 
yet at the ſame time one of the principal means by 
which the laſt propoſe to arrive at efteem and conſide- 
ration, 1s the rage of patronizing, which has produced 
among us the Mzcenas's, as they are called. How 
would that favourite of Auguſtus be ſurpriſed to ſee 
his name ſo often profaned, and the abject ſituation 
in which men of letters ſtand, with reſpect to thoſe 
who wear this name! Horace wrote to Mæcenas, that 
is, to the greateſt nobleman of the greateſt empire 
that ever exiſted, upon terms of equality, which did 
honour to them both; and in a nation ſo poliſhed, ſo 
enlightened, ſo little enſlaved as ours pretends to be, 
a man of letters, who was to addreſs his protector as 
Horace addreſſed his, would be condemned by his 


fellow-writers. 


The common form of our Fen epiſtles i is ws 


of thoſe things which have diſgraced letters. Almoſt 
every body is ringing the honour they do to letters, 
by protecting them, but never the honour they receive 
from them, nor the obligations they are under to re- 
ſpe& them. It feems that baſeneſs and falſhood are 


we neceſſary * of theſe kinds of compo- 
ſitions; 
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ſitions; as if praiſes, beſtowed with nobleneſs of ſpi- 
rit, were not far more flattering to him who receives, 
and more honourable to him who gives them. 

Are we to be ſurpriſed then that fo many of mode- 
rate, but mean, talents, ſhould be celebrated at the 
expence of genius? The Orpheus of our nation, 


who in giving ſo rapid a change to the whole form 


of French muſic, prepared a revolution, which he 
could not help diſcovering ſome glimpſe of, was he 
not (to mention no other examples) the object of ha- 
tred and perſecution from a great number of Mz- 
cenas's, for no other crime but being above their pro- 


tection ? 


It is true, that excepting addy a Gnall ac of 
great perſonages ſo happy as to be fully ſenſible of 
the talents of this famous man, and ſo bold as ts 


proclaim them, the reſt had not the ſatisfaction of 


ſeeing the public confirm their opinion, but ended 
their oppoſition, by reluctantly ſubſcribing to the 
judgment of the nation; a judgment which they 
would have prevented, if it had been in their power, 
had that illuſtrious artiſt deigned to make a ſhew of 
conſulting them upon muſic. . His ſucceſs and his 
glory furniſh ns with a ſtriking example of the truth of 
what we have advanced above, that the authority of 


men of letters always prevails at laſt. It is to their 


ſuffrage, next to himſelf, that a writer owes the repu- 
tation he enjoys, in ſpite, of cabal and envy; not 


that we approve the fanaticiſm of ſome ſort of admi- 


rers. The eſteem of the wiſe is the moſt calm; 
but it is the property of great talents to make fanatics; 
and 
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and we muſt expect to meet with them in an age, 


when it is a kind of heroiſm to celebrate ſuperior ge- 
nius, as naturally as we look for enthuſiaſts, flaggeliſts 
and convulſion-mongers among the ſects who are under 
perſecution. | 
Corneille, for the conſolation of great geniuſes who 


hall follow him be it remembered, was conſtantly 


perſecuted by almoſt all the lovers of that time, who 
had Scudery and Boiſrobert for their heroes. It mutt 
be ſo. Racine, who perhaps wanted nothing to 
make him capable of ſurpaſſing Corneille but to have 
lived like him, left no room for his adverſaries to at- 
tack him. That ſpirit of the courtier, which he had 


too much of, and which without Athalia, Phædra and 
Brittanicus, would have been a ſtain upon his glory, 


did not hinder him from ſuppreſſing the chagrin that 
came from thoſe whoſe protection he . and 
to which he was enſlaved. 

It ought to be, however, ſome ſatis faction to 
perfecuted talents, to ſee how readily the public 


is pleaſed to reverſe the ſentence of pretended men of 


taſte, It is almoſt an infallible reprobation of a work, 
to envy their eſteem. They imagine, by proclaiming 


the talents of the authors they have eſpouſed, to in- 


ſpire a prepoſſeſſion in their favour. The nation, on 
the other hand,  efteeming every opportuniny of exer- 
ciſing its liberty an invaluable privilege, and per- 
ceiving a deſign to ſurpriſe or ſeize upon its ſuffrage 
by violence, is always the leaſt diſpoſed to give its 
conſent upon ſuch terms. Ir is the ſame with reſpect 


to works Proclaimed before- hand, which are kept 


from 
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from the public a long time. The world cannot live 
upon expectation; the longer it has been diſappointed, 
the more ſtrictly it requires the effects to anſwer ; and 
woe be to him that fruſtrates its hopes! It is not 
having recoarſe to ſuch ridiculous and uſeleſs oftenta- 
tion as this that will ſecure the ſuccefs of a work, it 
muſt be by making ſevere and intelligent friends its 
judges in private, ſuch as will never approve but 
when they cannot do otherwiſe ; and whoſe opinion 
we readily ſubmit to. 

Hitherto I have only ſpoken of thoſe id of ſci- 


. ences, who are content with ſupporting men of letters 


by the power of their credit, and the weakneſs of their 
ſuffrages; by a perſon of credit I mean, one who 1s 
ſolicitous to procure admirers, not one who has cou- 
rage to enter the lifts with formidable adverſaries. 
Experience but too ſtrongly proves, that perſecuted 
talents have nothing to look for from this quarter : 
their patrons will ſoon be repulſed by their enemies. 
But men of letters, perhaps, imagine other reſources 
are to be found in the wiſdom of certain lovers of 


ſcience, which we will divide into two claſſes. 


The firſt contains thoſe who know themſelves too 
well to venture to appear in public, but who are not 
ſatisfied, like the reſt of their brethren, with being 
abſolute at dinner, and calling for the ſublime from a 
poet, and diſcoveries from a learned man : they have 
further pretenſions than theſe ; even to enlighten their 
followers, to furniſh them with plans for their works, 
and to direct them in the execution. I am ſurpriſed 


none of their defendants addreſs them as ſome nego- 
tiators 
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tiators did Colbert, when he was inſtructing them, 
« Leave theſe things to us.” This ſtateſman, who 
ſhewed his abilities in never ſpeaking upon a ſubject 
he did not underſtand, and in giving none but uſeful 
advice, ſhewed them too in taking it well, that men, 
better informed than himſelf, ſhould in this reſpe& 
maintain their own judgment. 


In the fecond claſs of Mæcenas's are thoſe who aſpire 
to the glory of being authors themſelves. There are 


few who do not ſucceed in this enterprize, thanks to 
the adulation which enflames them; let them only be 
the adopted fathers of a work publiſhed in their name, 
a hundred pens are eager to applaud it, from the hero 
down to the Therfites in literature. All ery out, 
Here is a maſter- piece. Have they made but an al- 


manack, it can be demonſtrated, they have found out 


the ſyſtem of the world. 


This reproach is chiefly levelled at certain foreign 


journaliſts; (for I would hardly dare to ſay that there 
are any in France who deſerve it) with one hand they 
lift up from their humble ſituations, ſtatues of clay, 
and with the other they vainly attempt to mutilate the 


golden ſtatues of great men, deſtitute of patronage 


and credit. In their periodical memoirs, which we 
may call, as Voltaire called hiſtory, immenſe archives 
of falſhood, and little repoſitories of truth ; they com- 
mend every one but him who deſerves to be com- 
mended: thus the good things they ſay of bad books, 
diſgrace them even more than the injuſtice which they 
would inflict upon the good. 


The 
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The journaliſts I ſpeak of might be compared to 


thoſe mercenary ſubalterns appointed to collect the 


cuſtoms in great cities, who are inflexibly ſevere to 
the people, but paſs by great lords with reſpe&; permit 
contraband trade to their friends, practiſe it frequently 
themſelves, while they greedily ſeize upon the pro- 
perty of others under this pretence. It is in vain to 
ſolicit of thoſe critics any thing ſo unreaſonable as 
flattery; but ſure we may be permitted to exhort them 
at leaſt to diſtinguiſh between the author and the 
work. | 
What moſt ſcandalouſly reflects upon the great 

and on literature, is that writers, who diſhonour them- 
ſelves by ſatire, ſhould find patrons ſtill more con- 
temptible than they. The man of letters, who de- 
ſerves that name, equally diſdains, on his own account, 


to complain of the one, or to anſwer the other; but 


how little ſoever he is affected by the injuries them- 
ſelves, he will not be inattentive to the influence 
which lends them credit, if it be only for the ſake of 
forming a juſt idea of thoſe who condeſcend to be 
their protectors. In a place where the liberty of the 
preſs 1s not free, the liberty of abuſing men of let- 
ters by ſatire, is one proof of the little real eſteem they 
are held in, and the pleaſure there is in ſeeing them 
inſulted ; for why is it more innocent to offer an in- 
dignity to a man of letters, who is an honour to his 
country, than to ridicule a man in a * ſtation, 
who is a ſcandal to it? 

If it was imagined that all libels and ſatires were 


freely permitted; in this caſe, all ſtates and condi- 
tions 
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tions would indiſcriminately be the objects of them. 


We may ſay further, let perſonal ſatire be puniſhed as 
ſeverely as poſſihle. 

Thoſe who attack a perſon in the meaneſt rank of 
fociety in his probity, in his manners, or in his con- 
dition, muſt anſwer for it; but let free liberty be given, 
in the face of the public, to eſtimate the talents of 
thoſe who protect, as well as thoſe who write; thoſe 
haughty and deſpicable perſons, who look upon men 
of letters as a kind of animals, deſtined to fight upon 
the arena for the pleaſure of the multitude, ſhould 
come down then from their amphitheatres, and let 
their judges take their places. 

I cannot omit this opportunity of relating an anec- 
dote, well enough to give an idea of the character and 
injuſtice of the men I ſpeak of. One of them turned 
into ridicule the exceſſive delicacy of a certain author, 
who had expreſſed ſome chagrin (perhaps too much) 

at ſome ſatires publiſhed againſt him. The ingenious 
author compoſed a ſong, in which the great man was 


delicately ridiculed : had he been capable of under- 


ſtanding the offence, the laws would not have been 
ſevere enough to have puniſhed ſo great an injury. 

'The laſt ſort of lovers of ſcience, who, for ſome 
reaſons, have a better title to be conſidered than the 
reſt, and who may be regarded as the real proteQors 
of literature, are thoſe who ſeek to contribute to 
the progreſs of the ſciences and the arts by their bene- 
factions. | 


I am ſorry for thoſe men of letters, whoſe fortune 


obliges them to fly to ſo ſad and dangerous à reſource. 
1 1 
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It is in their power, however, to conduct themſelves 
with ſo much dignity and nobleneſs ef ſpirit, as ta 
lay their very benefaQors under obligation. I qif- 
charge, with intereſt, the kindneſs your father did me, 
{aid the philoſopher to one of his diſciples; for I have 
been the cauſe of his being applauded. all over the 
wald, | | | "RET 
The abbe De St. Pierre, once depriving himſelf of 
a conſiderable part of his fortune in favour of M. 


Varignon, ſaid to him, I don't give you a penſion, 


but the reverſe ; I would make you independent of 
« me:” a piece of heroiſm well worthy of being pro- 
poſed as a model to all benefactors. This is the 
price which ſuch a title ſhould coſt ; but how few 
would wiſh to purchaſe it on the ſame conditions ! 
What a leſion does this example of the Abbe afford 
to certain benefactors, often as covetous as vain, who 
thinlt themſelves the fathers of literature, for ſome few 
flight favours far beneath their fortune, which they 
take care fecretly to divulge ? When they have obliged 
worthy men, they ought not to ſpeak to them of gra- 


_ titude; that principle knows how to impoſe upon 


itſelf laws ſufficiently ſevere. But mankind are fo 
attentive to ſeize upon every thing that may give 
them a ſuperiority over their equals, that a benefit 
conferred is commonly regarded as a kind of claim or 
purchaſe-money for him whom we have obliged ; an 
act of ſovereignty which is abuſed to make perſons 
miſerable in their dependence. Much has been writ- 
ten, and with juſtice, againſt the ungrateful ; but ſach 
benefactors as theſe have been left in repoſe ; and 


they 
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they would furniſh a chapter, which is wanting to the 
hiſtory of tyrants *. | 

Thus, to a well-born mind, the greateſt obſtacle 

to opulence is the exerciſe of its own eſſential rights. 


The author, though he declares this ſad truth, is far from 
thinking gratitude a reſtraint ; on the other hand, he has given 
laſting proofs of his own to the only man in place to whom he 
owed it, the countd*'Argenſon, in his dedication of his new treatife 
De Dynamique. The favourable reception (ſays he) which 
« the learned have given to this work, encourages me to preſent 
4c it to you. I could wiſh to have rendered it worthy of poſterity, 
ce for the ſake of tranſmitting down to it the only teſtimony I can 


give of my attachment and gratitude. There is no truth in this 


% book dearer to me than ſo noble and juſt a ſentiment as this. 
« The leſs I have ſought after benefactors, the more mindful 
« ſhould I be of thoſe who have generouſly oftered me their patro- 
« nage, and the favours of majeſty, which are never out of my 
« mind, always bring to my remembrance the miniſter who pro- 
„ cured them. May the ſciences, Sir, always faithful in pre- 
40 ſerving the names of thoſe who have loved them, celebrate in 
« a manner worthy of France and you, thoſe eſtabliſhments ſo 
4 glorious to your miniſtry, which leave your ſueceſſors the ho- 
& nour of cultivating them. May you retire from the world, 
« enjoy ia peace the happineſs a private life can give, in remov- 
« ing from you too near a view of the miſeries of mankind, 
« Such are the wiſhes of a citizen, who will always intereſt him- 
« ſelf in your felicity, and who now, for the firſt time, cannot 
« help ccmplaining, that his ſituation is not more exalted to 
c enable him to give more eclat to his applauſe,” 


Abſo- 


F 
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Abſolute indigence 1s a furer road to places and 
riches ; becauſe flavery is what it has always been 
accuſtomed to. The neceſlity of delivering itſelf 
from extreme miſery, while it renders all means ex- 
cuſable, inſenſibly familiarizes them to the mind: fo 
© that they can be uſed afterwards with leſs reluctance 
in enlarging their fortune. Theſe perſons are diſci- 
plined by diſguſts and rebuffs ; and they think of no- 
thing farther than to find their account from the un- 
happy habitude of ſwallowing them. How diſa- 
greeable, not to ſay debaſing, does the pride and 
deſpotiſm of benefactors render their favours! How 
= miſchievous are bounties, even to perſons of real abi- 
ties, when abjectly received! They communicate to 
the mind a degree of abjectneſs which inſenſibly finks 
its ideas, and at length infects his writings: for the | 
ſtyle takes its tincture from the character. Are you | Fi 
ſublime in your ſentiments ? your manner of writing ? 
will be firm and noble. I don't deny but there may 
be exceptions to this rule, as there are to many other; 
but theſe exceptions will be a kind of phænomena. 
The Roman could cry out, Bread and ſhews?” 
how deſirable would it be if men of letters could cry 
out “ Bread and liberty! I ſpeak of liberty not only 
in their perſons, but in their writings. I don't mean 
to confound it with that criminal licence which attacks 
= what it ought to reverence. True courage is that 
which combats vice and follies, keeps perſons in awe, 
and obeys the laws of LIBERTT. TruTH, and 
Pov TT, (poverty I ſay ; for if this be dreaded, 
the former will be abſent) ought to be always before 
the 
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the eyes of men of letters, as POSTERITY ſhould 
be before ſovereign princes. 

When I fay that poverty ought to be one of the 
words of this device for men of letters, I don't pretend 
to aſſert that it is equally neceſſary for them to be poor, 
as it is for them to be true and free, and that poverty 
forms an eſſential circumſtance in their condition; I 
only mgintain that they ought not to fear it. It would 
be unjuſt to forbid them riches ; for why has not a 
man of letters the ſame right to opulence as ſo many 


others, who are either uſeleſs, or hurtful to their 


country, whoſe fcandalous luxury is an inſult upon the 
public miſery? But if a man of letters ambitiouſly 
ſeeks after fortune, (as one of our moſt illuftrious 
writers obſerved very juſtly) he deſerves to pet one; 
and why ſhould it be imagined fo very difficult to get 
one, even by honourable methods? We can produce, 
in the hiſtory of philoſophy, one, who being re- 
proached by his enemies for deſpiſing riches, becauſe 
he had not the abilities to acquire them, applied him- 
ſelf to commerce, enriched himſelf by it in one year, 
and then turned philoſopher again. 

If it be eaſy to make a fortune by honourable me- 
thods, it muſt be ſtill more eaſy to attain it when perſons 
can ſcruple at nothing. For this purpoſe, it requires 
nothing more than a ſtrongly determined reſolution 
to ſucceed by patience and boldneſs : perhaps it 15 the 
only ſucceſs which affords no proof of any kind of 
genius; for a genius of intrigue and dexterity is not 
worthy of that name; it is the genius of thoſe who 


have no other, and wiſh for none beſide. It is by 
| making 
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making a long and ſucceſsful uſe of this fo very com- 


mon a talent, that perſons without merit, and without 
name, are able to arrive at very large fortunes, and 
conſiderable employments. England only has this 


honour to boaſt of, that her men of letters have ad- 


vanced themſelves, by their genius, to the higheſt 


ſtations; with us ſuch merit 1s generally a ſufficient 


motive to exclude them, and, perhaps, this 15 no 
misfortune to learning. In general, there are not a 
ſet of more implacable enemies in the world to letters, 
than thoſe who have made their fortune by them, or 
by the appearance of them. Elated with favour, 
theſe middling men are ſenſible, that good judges 
mult behold them in their true ſituation, and there- 

fore they can never forgive them. | 
Nevertheleſs, this rule is not entirely a general one. 
Among the different Mecenas's of our age, ſome are 
to be found, who, being enriched by letters, take 
under their protection learned men of inferior note and 
fortune. But, to ſee the manner in which they treat 
them, one would be tempted to think, that the name 
of republic of letters was a very ill contrived one, as 
nothing can be leſs republican than their conduct and 
manner of behaving to their equals. They ſeem to 
be perſuaded, they are the only perſons who deſerve 
to be rich; and, at the ſame time that they complain 
of their own indigence in the midſt of a very genteel 
fortune, ſhould you mention a man of letters deſtitute 
of neceſſaries, they won't fail to repreſent him in very 
*aly circumſtances. - * Thou haſt reaſon, Diogenes 
I *« would 
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«© would have anſwered, I wiſh I could but ſee thee a 
„ fingle day in my place.” 

The Mzcenas's I ſpeak of have adopted a Gama 
maxim, that men of letters ought to be poor : the rea- 
ſon they give is, that neceſſity ſharpens genius, while 
wealth benumbs and enfeebles the exerciſe of it; but 
their true motive is, by this circumſtance, to have a 
more numerous and dirty levee to flatter them. 

I muſt confeſs, that they have ſometimes been pu- 
niſhed, and it is not very uncommon to ſee theſe ty- 
rants in literature, after being celebrated by foreign- 
ers as well as Frenchmen, at laſt outlive their lite- 
rary reputation, when a change of circumſtances dif- 
ables them from doing either good or harm any 
longer. 

It is upon a principle nearly the ſame with this 
pretended neceflity, of keeping men of letters in a 
Rate of dependence, that we have ſeen, in fome of our 
famous academies, that ſpirit of deſpotiſm prevail, 
which, I dare ſay, would have been very pernicious 
to the progreſs of ſcience, had it not been for the ſu- 
penor talents of many members of thoſe companies; 
for, in a deſpotic ſtate, the virtues of a citizen are the 
virtues ofa dupe ; they muſt know how to be bubbled 
ſometimes, and perſons of ſuch qualifications ay be 
found in plenty every where. 

The Cardinal Richlieu gave to the French academy 
a very ſimple and a very noble form, but then it was 
Cardinal Richlieu. He was ſenſible, notwithſtanding 
the ſyſtem of deſpotiſm of which he was full, and 
which he had extended ſo far, that a Democratic 
| form 
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form was moſt fuitable to ſuch a Rare as that of the 


republic of letters, which lives only by liberty: that 


ſingular man, who underſtood the value of talents, 


determined that, in the French academy, genius ſhould 
walk in the ſame line by the ſide of rank and nobi- 


lity, and that all titles there ſhould give way to that 
of the man of letters. He was deſirous that this aca- 
demy ſhould be almoſt entirely compoſed of the beſt 
writers in the nation, to give afl ornament to it in the 
eyes of the wiſe; and a ſmall number of diſtinguiſhed 
noblemen, to make it ſplendid to the people; and 
that the laſt ſhould only be brought in to ſupply the 
places which great writers might leave vacant; and thus 
that, in the French academy, prejudices ſhould con- 
tribute to do honour to abilities, and not abilities to 
fatter prejudices ; and eſpecially, that attention ſhould 
be paid to exclude thoſe, who, all at once pretending 
to be great authors and great lords, had no title to 
either. He little imagined, that one day a certain ſet 
of men would be offended to ſee themſelves in the 
French academy betwixt Deſpreau and Racine, a 
place which Mæcenas himſelf would have thought an 
honour, and which he would have filled with modeſty. 
In a word, Cardinal Richlieu eafily perceived, that it 
was too dangerous to eſtabliſh, in literary companies, 
a ſpirit of inequality, ſo likely to create diſturbance, 
to repulſe preat talents, to fill that illuſtrious ſociety 
at length with mediocrity, and to expoſe literary 
rewards too much to the mercy of caprice and 
Envy. 


; But, 
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But, to ſpeak the truth, theſe recompences are not 
of ſuch abſolute neceſſity to the progreſs of letters, as 
is imagined even in our nation. Corneille, Fontain, 
and ſeveral others, had them not: apparently without 
them Racine wrote his tragedies, and Deſpreau his 
art of poetry; without them our age has produced the 
Henriad, the Spirit of Laws, Hippolytus and Aricia, 
and many fine works of the ſame authors, and of 
others. Great talent require no other principles but 
the impulſe of nature to unfold them. It is this, and 
not fortune, which forms a great man: it was this 
which, in the midſt of civil wars, peopled Flanders 
with poor, but able painters : it was this which gave 
to Italy ſo many celebrated artiſts, of which but a ſmall 
number liv'd in affluence. In fact, with talents and 
genius nature is pleaſed, if I may fo expreſs it, to 
open, from time to time, mines, which ſhe abſolutely 
cloſes up again afterwards, and that for many apes. 
She diverts herſelf equally with the injuſtice of fortune 
and of mankind : ſhe raiſes up ſingular geniuſes in the 
midſt of a barbarous people, as ſhe produces precious 
plants among ſavage nations, who are ignorant of their 
virtues.” | | 
Nevertheleſs, it is a miſtake to aſſert, without re- 
ſtriction, that ill diſtributed rewards always diſcourage 
ſuperior geniuſes ; they are ferviceable ſometimes to 
produce great performances from thoſe who never ob- 
tain them, and who muſt labour not to attain them, 
hut to deſerve them. Such is the principal utility re- 
ſalting from theſe premiums, eſpecially when they are 
Aiſtributed in 2 promiſcuous and plentiful manner. 
; Far 
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Far be it from us then to wiſh to dry up this ſource. 
The diſcouragement which ſuch a conduct would in- 
troduce (for a time at leaſt) among men of letters, 
would, in my opinion, be a greater miſchief than the 
homages, not to ſay idolatry, which intereſt obliges 
them to pay; and I am not for imitating that fooliſh 
emperor, who deſtroyed the library of Conſtantinople, 
becauſe the men of letters of his empire worſhipped 
images; I only-think literary recompences ſhould be 
leſs frequent. This: would be the means of bringing 
them to be diſpenſed with more propriety : by ſo 
doing men would be confined to their particular pro- 
vince ; favours being more difficultly acquired, would 
de diſputed by none but thoſe who are capable of me- 
= riting them; and celebrated writers, philoſophers and 
artiſts, would find elſewhere, in the eſteem of their 
country, a premium ſufficiently flattering to reconcile 
them to wait for other rewards, or to ſmile at * by 
whom they were deprived of them. 

But what is never to be forgotten by the great, if 
they would promote the cauſe of literature, is, that 
perſonal. conſideration is the only genuine reward of 
talents, that which gives a value to every other, or 
rather. which ſupplies their place. It was this which 
Greece paid to the great men whom ſne produced of 
every kind; this is the ineſtimable reward which let- 
ters receive at this. day from a monarch who fills the 
throne with the wiſdom and virtue of a julian, with- 
out his ſuperſtition. The indifference of Charles V. 
to literature, tranſmĩtted to his deſcendants, ſeems to 
be one of the principal cauſes which has retarded the 

l 3 pro- 
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progreſs of genius in his dominions. Pruſſia, on 
the other hand, will be for ever indebted to Fre- 
derick for that progreſs ſhe has made in ſcience and 
arts. Superior to prejudice, merit alone, with him, 
was the diſtinction of mankind: light and truth, ſo 
neceſſary, yet ſo much concealed from molt princes, 
are the fruits of that noble and philoſophical liberty, 
which he affords to literature. Genius, misfortune 
and philoſophy are a ſufficient title to his bounty : his 
taſte for the ſctences and the fine arts is'as eminent as 
it is true, and the more to be applauded, as he does 
not ſacrifice to them more important concerns, and 
knows how to be a en better than . _ 
ele” 
As the dt he has W are not n to 
the ſuffrages of his ſubjects, but ratified by all Eu- 


rope, whoſe unanimous voice is the teſt of the merit of 


princes, they will be confirmed by the judgment of 
future ages, which we may venture to anticipate, be- 
Eauſe there is no reaſon to fear it. Will he then ac- 
eept the feeble, but diſintereſted homage of a man of 
letters, whoſe pen has not yet been diſhenoured by 
flattery, who had na hopes, when he wrote this enco- 
mium, of being admitted one day to thank him for 
his favours, whom friendſhip ſtill detains in his own 
country, for he holds it dearer than fortune, and 
who never deſired any thing of him but his eſteem ?: 
Would to God, for the honour of our nation, I 
could not have ſaid ſo much of our Mæcenas's, but 
truth and juſtice check'd my good will, and forbad my 
filence. I can, however, honeſtly proteſt, that 1 
never 
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never intended to apply the critical reflections, con- 
tained in this eſſay, to any one perſon in particular : 
if, contrary to my deſign, ſome one ſhould think he 
can diſcover his own features in this picture, I ſhall 
give him no other anſwer, but that of Protogenes to 
Demetrius, I cannot believe you would proclaim war 
with the arts; for an ill- adviſed patronage of the in- 
genious is, in reality, an hoſtile attempt againſt them. 
Happy would men of letters be, if they were at laſt 
convinced, that the ſureſt means of making themſelves 
reſpected, is to live in the cloſeſt harmony and friend - 
ſkip with each other; that by this union they would 
become capable of giving the law to the reſt of the 
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nation, in matters of taſte and philoſophy ; that true ! 
| eflcem is chat which is deſpenſed by thoſe who are 
_ worthy to be efteemed themſelves ; that quackery, in ? 
| ſhort, is a farce which degrades the ſpectator and | 


the actor; and that the thirſt for reputation and riches 
is one of the cauſes which contributes moſt to the de- 
cline of letters among us. 

Theſe are the reflexions and views of a writer  withs 
out artifice and without intrigue, without patronage, 
and conſequently without hope, but happily without 
care. I have endeavoured to explain myſelf freely, 
though without caprice, upon the different objects 
which form the matter of this eſſay. Iam, and I 
ought to be, leſs ſuſpected on this account, as being 
engaged in a career not very brilliant, but calm, in 
which the number of judges, of enemies, and flatterers, 
is very ſmall. I do myſelf the zultice of not aſpiring to 
places or Peary recompences, as I have not the ho- 
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nour to be any man's dependant or rival, as I have 
ſeen too many Mxzcenas's and great perſonages, not 
to find ſomething to commend, and too few not to 
have ſomething to complain of. 

The fate of this work, when it firſt appeared, was 
abſolutely different from what I expected; ſome per- 
fons of diſtinction honoured it with their encomiums ; 
ſome men of letters pulled nt in pieces: the firſt ſaw in 
it nothing but a reſpectable pride, the laſt nothing 
but a mutinous vanity. The public muſt judge whe- 


ther the former have done me more juſtice than the 


latter. My zeal would be ſufficiently repaid, if thoſe, 
who have cenſured me moſt, would practiſe the max · 
ams they have dictated to me. Letters, in my opi- 
nion, would then meet with more reſpect, and be more 
deſerving of it; I know that the falſe intereſts of men 
are always. oppoſite to their true, intereſts. In this 
caſe I ſhall not be the firſt miſſionary, who, with mo- 
derate talents, but very good ir tentions, with reaſons 
ſill better, and a conduct conformable to his doctrine, 
has had the. misfortune to make no proſelytes. 
Some of che more celebrated and accompliſhed of 


our fine geniuſes may propagate theſe doctrines with 


better ſacceſs. Let me, eſcaped from a tumultuous ſea, 
over which I have only been a paſſenger, give this 
piece of advice to men of letters, Parcite oves 
*« nimium procedere, non bene ripæ ien ipſe 
Haries etiam nunc vellera ſiccat.“ 5 
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REELExIONS ON THE USE AND ABUSE. OP 
PHILOSOPHY IN MATTERS' THAT ARE 
| PROPERLY RELATIVE 'FO TASTE®.- 
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11 E philoſophical Piri ſo ib a by one 
part of our nation, and ſo deeried by another, 
has —— different, and even contrary, effects, 
according as we conſider it with reſpect to the ſciences, 
or in relation to the belles lettres. Operating in the ſphere 


of ſcience, to which it properly belongs, it has fer limits 


to that paſſion for explaining all things which aroſe 


from the towering pride of ſyſtem; but entering into 


the circle of belles lettres, it has preſumed, on the 
contrary, to analyze our pleaſures, to call before its 
tribunal the more elegant feelings of the human mind, 
and to ſubmit to its examination the various objects of 
taſte. If the wiſe moderation, which has been ob- 
ſerved, in theſe latter times, by philoſophers in mat- 
ters of ſcience, has met with much contradiction; is 
it ſurpriſing that the encroaching ſpirit of the new 
adventurers in literature has alſo been oppoſed? This 
philoſophical ſpirit, applied to the objects of taſte, 
muſt undoubtedly diſpleaſe ſuch of our writers as ima- 


= vine, that, in matters of taſte, as well as in thoſe of 


a more ſerious kind, every paradox ought to be re- 
jeRed, every new opinion baniſhed, and that, merely 
becauſe it is new. This way of thinking, however, 


® Theſe reflexions were read by Mr. D*'Alembert before the 
French academy, the 14th of March, 1757. 

Ls appears 
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appears to me both unreaſonable and pernicious; we 
cannot. extend too far the liberty of examining, judg- 
ing, and inventing in matters of ſpeculation and lite- 


rary amſement, even though, in many caſes, that li- 
berty ſhould be utterly unſucceſsful in its efforts. The 


flight of genius muſt be unreſtrained, ſince it is often 
in the midſt of its wildeſt excurſions that it creates the 
true ſublime, Such alſo is the caſe with the faculty 
of reaſon, or the philoſophical ſpirit. Let us there- 
fore' permit this diſcerning ſpirit to extend indiſcrimi- 
nately, though ſometimes without ſucceſs, its inſpec- 
tion. to all the obje&s of our pleaſures, and by that 
means put it in a capacity of ſtriking out new paths, 

and conducting genius itſelf into unknown regions. 
One of the great advantages of philoſophy in its 
application to matters of taſte, is its being ſo admi- 
rably adapted to cure, or to prevent, that exceſſive 
veneration for a certain claſs of authors, which we 
may call by the name of literary ſuperſtition. It will 
juſtify our eſteem of the antients by rendering that 
eſteem rational, and reducing it within its proper 
bounds; it will prevent our admiring them in their 
defects; it will ſhew us their equals in ſeveral of our 
modern writers, who, becauſe they have followed the 
models exhibited by the antients, are ſo unreaſonably 
modeſt as to eſteem themſelves inferior to their maſters. 
But it will be aſked, whether this method of analyſing 
metaphyſically matters of feeling and ſentiment, will 
not be attended with many inconveniences ? Whether 
it will not often engage us to enquire into the reaſons 
of things which have no reaſon at all, damp our plea- 
ſure 
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fure by leading us into the cuſtom of diſcuſſing coldly 
what was deſigned by nature to touch and to inflame, 
and put ſuch ſhackles upon true genius, as to render it 


ſetvilely timorous, and check its enterprifing ardor? 


Let us endeayour to give a mi; nnn to theſe 


important queſtions. 

Taſte, though far from being — poſſeſſed, | 
yet it is by no means an arbitrary thing. This is a 
truth acknowledged on all fides, both by thoſe who 
reduce taſte to mere feeling and perception, and by 
thoſe alſo who would bring it within the ſphere of 
reaſoning and diſcuſſion. But we muft obſerve at the 
ſame time, that all the beauties and perfections which 
appear in the productions of nature or of art, are not 


properly the objects of taſte, whoſe perceptions are leſs 


extenſive than many are apt to imagine. There are 
certain charms of a ſublime and ſtriking kind, which 
equally affect all obſervers, and of which, conſe- 
quently, all the various orders of mankind, in all ages 
and nations of the world, are competent judges. But 
there is alſo another ſpecies of beauty, which only 
affects thoſe minds that are poſſeſſed of a certain de- 
licacy of feeling, and which remains imperceptible 
to vulgar ſpirits. The beauties which belong to this 
claſs, are beanties only of a ſecond order ; becauſe 
objects, which excite the idea of grandeur, ſurpaſs 
thoſe which affect us only by their gracefulneſs and 
elegance. The charms however of this fecond claſs 
of objects are thoſe, which it requires the moſt ſaga- 
City to diſcern, and the greateſt delicacy to feel truly;” 
and accordingly they abound moſt in thoſe nations 
I 6 where 
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where ſocial intercourſe has contributed to the perfec- 
tion of the arts, and multiplied the ſources of plea- 
fure and enjoyment. It is then in this claſs of beauty, 
which is adapted to the contemplation of the diſcern- 
ing few, that we are properly to look for the objects 
of taſte. Theſe obſervations lead us naturally to de- 
fine taſte, as the faculty of diſtinguiſhing, in the works 
of art, the various qualities which are adapted to ex- 
cite pleaſure or diſguſt, in minds that are ſuſceptible 
of delicate ſentiments and perceptiors. - 

If, then, taſte be not an arbitrary thing, it muſt be 
founded on fixed and evident principles, by the ap- 
plication of which, we may form a deciſive judgment 
of all the various productions of art. The truth is, 
that the ſource of our pleaſures and of our diſguſts 
lies ſolely and intirely within ourſelves; ſo that, if we 
reflect with attention upon our mental frame, we ſhall 
nnd there general and invariable rules of taſte, which 
will ſerve as the criterion of beauty and deformity, in 
all the objects, which the fecundity of the different 
arts preſents to our view. From hence it follows, 
that the ſame philoſophical ſpirit, which obliges us, 
for want of ſufficient evidence, to ſuſpend every mo- 
ment our enquires about the nature and qualities of 
thoſe objects that are without us, ovght, on the con- 
trary, to animate our reſearches with reſpect to the 
objects and the nature of taſte, which lies obvious to 
our examination, as it exiſts within us, and conſtitutes 
u part of our mental frame. The true philoſopher 
will, at the ſame time, eaſily perceive that this exa- 
mination muſt be confined within proper limits. We 
muſt 
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muſt never, in our reſearches upon any ſubject, flatter 
ourſelves with the hopes of riſing to Firſt Principles, 
which a thick veil perpetually conceals from the eyes 
of mortals. To inveſtigate the primitive and meta- 
phyſical cauſe of our various pleaſures, would be as 
chimerical a project, as to attempt explaining the 
operation of external objects upon our ſenſes. But 
as the origin of our knowledge has been reduced to a 
ſmall number of ſenſations; ſo the ſources of thoſe 
pleaſures, that are relative to taſte, may be traced out 
by a few evident obſervations upon the manner in 
which we perceive and feel. Thus far the true ſage 
extends his reſearches; but here alſo he ſtops, and 
deſcends from hence, as from firſt principles, to thoſe 
conſequences that reſult from his accurate obſerva. 
tions. e ee 210 #9; 
In analyfing taſte, we ſhall. find many qualities 
neceſſary to the proper exerciſe of that perceptive 
power, which eſcape the notice of inattentive obſer- 
vers. It does not conſiſt wholly in accuracy and rec- 
titude of judgment, however rare and precious this 
quality may be, nor yet in a delicate ſenſibility alone. 
No: there is yet, further, a conſiderable aſſemblage 
of ſenſes and powers (if I may ſo ſpeak) which enters 
into its compoſition, and which we muſt thereforecare- 
fully take into the account. A few examples will il- 
luſtrate this obſervation. When we read a ſublime. 
piece of poetry, what are the powers and faeulties of 
our nature to which the bard addreſſes himſelf? They 
are various; ſometimes he ſpeaks to our imagination, 
| ſometimes to our affections, ſometimes to our reaſon, 
but 
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but always to the external ſenſe or organ of hearing, 
Verſe is a ſpecies of harmony, with reſpe& to which 
the ear is too delicate to admit of the leaſt defect; ſo 
that reaſon itſelf, upon ſome occaſions, is obliged to 
make certain facrifices to rhime. A philoſopher, 
then, with all his penetration and | delicacy of ſenti- 
ment, will be an incompent judge of poetry, if he 
has not a good ear. He will affert, that the pleaſures 
which reſult from poetic harmony are merely chime- 
rical ; that all authors, of whatever kind their pro- 
ductions may be, ought to addreſs themſelves alone 
to the underſtanding and the heart; nay, by captious 
reaſonings, he will caſt an apparent ridicule upon the 
care and induſtry, which are employed in arranging 
words and periods, fo as to render them harmonious 
and pleaſing to the ear. Thus a natural philoſopher, 
who poſſeſſed no other external ſenſe but that of feel- 
ing, would hold it as a thing im poſſible, that diſtant 
objects ſhould operate upon our bodily organs, and 
would prove his aſſertion by ſophiſtical arguments, to 
which no fatisfaftory anſwer could be given, as long 
as he was deprived of fight and hearing. Such is the 
caſe of that philoſopher, who, without a delicate ear, 
pretends to have a taſte for poetry. He imagines he 
does no real injury to a poem, when, by tranſpoſing 
the words, he deſtroys their harmony and cadence, 


and he will attribute the languor and flatneſs, which 


the poem acquires by this change, to the power of 
prejudice and cuſtom, to which he acknowledges his 
own involuntary ſubjection. He will never once ima- 
gine, that, by breaking the meaſure, and tranſpoſing 

| the 
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the words, he has deſtroyed the delightful harmony 
that reſulted from their metrical arrangement and 
proportions. To judge, however, properly of ſuch 
a conduct, we have only to 'aſk ourſelves, what we 
ſhould think of a muſician, who, to prove that the 
pleaſure of melody is founded in opinion, and not in 
nature, ſhould ſpoil a fine air, by deſtroying the ſym- 
metry of the ſounds, of which it was compoſed ? 

It is not thus that the true philoſopher will judge of 
the pleaſures that ariſe from poetry. . Avoiding wiſely 
all extremes, he will neither attribute them entirely 
to nature on the one hand, nor. wholly to opinion on 
the other. He will obſerve, that, as all nations are, 
more or leſs, agreeably affected with the charms of 
muſic in general, though they may not all delight in 
the ſame particular kinds of melody; ſo, in like 
manner, they are all, in general, ſuſceptible of plea- 
ſure from poetic harmony, though the poetry of one 
people may differ extremely from that of another. It 
is by examining attentively this difference, that the true 
ſage will be able, at length, to determine how far the 
pleaſures we receive from poetry and muſic are influ- 
enced by habit; what real additions they derive from 
thence, and what imaginary ones they receive from 
opinion. For he will ever diſtinguiſh between that 
pleaſure, which is the reſult of habit, and that which 
is arbitrary, and merely founded on opinion; a diſ- 
tinction hitherto not ſufficiently attended to, in treats 
ing this ſubject, but which, notwithſtanding, daily 
experience ſufficiently juſtifies. 'There are certain 
pleaſures that ftrike us immediately, and that pervade 
the 


between the ſtyle of an author, and the matter which 
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the ſoul the very moment that their objects are pre- 
ſented; there are others, which require time to pro- 
duce their proper effect; which are received with in- 
difference or diſguſt, until the mind has been modi- 
fied by their action upon it to a certain degree, and 
are then enjoyed with the quickeſt ſenſations of de- 


light. How often has it happened, that a piece of 


muſic which we have heard, for the firſt time, with- 


out any agreeable emotion, has excited afterwards in 


us the moſt extatic raptures, when, by its being often 
repeated, the ear has been at length able to diſtinguiſh 
its complicated charms, and to perceive the whole 
delicacy and force of its expreſſion ? 
This is a ftriking inſtance of the pleaſures which 
ariſe from habit, and which muſt by no means be 


looked upon as arbitrary, becauſe they may be, at 


firſt, received with indifference, and have the force of 
prejudice againſt them. __ 

Thus a philoſophical — in be W 
to maintain every faculty and every ſenſe in their re- 
ſpective privileges, and to attribute to a good ear the 
authority that belongs to it, in deciding concerning 
the merit of poetical compotitions. But, at the ſame 
time, he will be far from thinking, that the poet's 
attention to pleaſe the external ſenſe can juſlify his 
diſpenſing with the more important obligation of ſatis- 
ſying the reaſon and imagination of his readers, by 
the juſtneſs of his ideas, and the ſublimaty of his 
views. As he is perſuaded that the firſt and moſt im- 

rule of good writing requires a conformity 


he 
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ne treats, ſo nothing will diſguſt him more than com- 
mon and trivial ideas expreſſed with affe ctation, and 
adorned with the vain pomp and harmony of poetry. 
A plain and eaſy proſe will, in his opinion, be pre- 
ferable to ſuch numbers as derive their principal merit 
from their cadence, and little or none from the truths 
and ſentiments which they are employed to embelliſh 
and ſet off. Feelingly ſenſible alſo of the charms of 
poetic imagery, he 1s, on that very account, pleaſed 
with ſuch images alone, as are new and ſtriking; and 
yet even to theſe he will prefer, without heſitation, thoſe 
beautiful ſentiments which unfold, in a noble and 
affecting manner, truths that are uſeful to mankind. 

It muſt, however, be carefully obſerved, that 
though a philoſopher be poſſeſſed of all that variety of 
ſenſes and faculties that enter into the compoſition of 
true taſte, yet this is not all. that is required in the 
matter now under conſideration ; it is farther neceſs 
ſary, that the exerciſe of "theſe faculties be not too 
much confined to one particular fer of objects. The 
famous Malebranche could not read the moſt ſablime 
verſes, without a' certain wearinefs and diſguſt; and 
yet his ſtyle abounds with all the grand characters of 
poetry, and is full of imagination, ſentiment, and 
harmony; but his imagination, entirely occupied 
about matters purely intellectual, confined its energy 
to the creation of philoſophical ſyſtems; and the high 
degree of feeling and vivacity with which he was en- 
dued, only ſerved to make him embrace with ardor; 
as truth, what was no more than mere hypotheſis? 
1 1 his proſe was extremely | harmonjous, yet 
poetical 
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poetical harmony had no charms to him; which may 
perhaps be owing to one of the following reaſons : 
either that the ſenſibility of his ear was confined to 
the harmony of proſe, or that a mechanical and na- 
tural talent enabled him to write harmonious proſe 
without his perceiving it, juſt as his imagination had 

ferved him in philofophy without his knowledge, or 
as a muſical inftrument produces, without conſciouſ- 
neſs, - well-proportioned ſounds. 
It is not only to a want of delicacy in the mind, or 
of ſenſibility in the external organs of perception, 
that we are to impute all erroneous judgments i in mat- 
ters of taſte. The pleaſure we receive from any ex-. 
cellent production of art, is, or may be derived from 
different ſources. The true philoſophical analyſis 
conſiſts therefore, in diſtinguiſhing well theſe various 
ſources, and keeping them ſeparate from each other; 
that ſo we may refer to each what properly belongs to 
it, and may not attribute our pleaſures to cauſes that 
have had no ſort of influence in their production. It 
has been obſerved, that the rules of each art ſhould 
de taken from the moſt excellent compoſitions which 
each reſpective art has furniſſied; and the obſeryation 
is undoubtedly juſt. It is not, however, by the con- 
fuſed aggregate of pleaſure, by the collective reſult 
of the agreeable perceptions, which theſe compoſiti- 
ons have produced in us, that we are to fix the rules of 
taſte; but by that reflex act of the mind, which en- 
ables us to diſtinguiſh the particular paſſages that ex- 
cited in us delightful ſenſations, from theſe which were 
wy deſigned as ſhades in the piece, or as reſting 
places 
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places for the exhauſted attention of the reader, and 
alſo from thoſe where the author has exhibited marks 
of involuntary negligence. For want of obſerving 
this method, the imagination, warmed by certain 
beauties of the nobleſt kind, which may ſhine forth 
in a work, otherwiſe full of the moſt monſtrous de- 
fects, will gradually become inſenſible of theſe defects; 
nay, will transform them into beauties, and conduct 
us at length to that ſtupid. enthuſiaſm, which, by ad- 
| miring every thing indiſcriminately, perceives, or 
rather feels nothing truly. Thus, by a confuſed and 
mechanical impreſſion, many will be led either to 
eſtabliſh falſe rules of taſte, or; what is equally per- 
nicious, to fubſtitute arbitrary netions in the place of 
fixed principles; to contract the ſphere of the arts 3 
to preſcribe bounds to our pleaſures, in order to render 
them inſipidly uniform, and to conſine the efforts of 
genius and induſtry within @ narrow cirele. 
It is the province of philoſophy to break theſe in- 
glorious bonds aſunder ; but ſhe cannot be too circum- 
ſpect in the choice of the arms, by which this noble 
deliverance is to be accompliſhed. The late Monſ-. 
de la Motte maintained, that verſification; was not 
eſſential to dramatieal compoſitions; but to prove an 
opinion ſo ſuſceptible of a rational defence, he inju- 
diciouſly launched into paradox, wrote againſt poetry 
in general, and thereby did nothing but injury to his 
cauſe: he might as well have wrote againſt muſic of 
every kind, in order to prove, that the chorus: is not 
eſſential to tragedy. This ingenious writer:was under 
no axceſſity of combating the prejudices of the public 
ag againſt 
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againſt his opinion, by ſach ſenſeleſs paradoxes, 
There was, methinks, a much ſhorter way of proving 
his point, and that was, to have compoſed his cele- 
brated tragedy of Ines de Caſtro in proſe ; the affect- 
ing nature of a ſubject ſo tenderly intereſting, ſhould 
have encouraged him to venture upon this innovation, 
and thus the theatre would have been enriched with a 
new ſpecies of dramatic poetry. But an ambitious 
deſire of being diſtinguiſhed from the crowd, leads 
men ſometimes to combat, in theory, received opini- 
ons, while a timorous ſelf- love, that dreads all new 
and dangerous attempts, through the apprehenſion of 
miſcarrying, obliges them to follow thoſe very opini- 
ons in practice. It is here that we may obſerve a con- 
fiderable difference hetween the philoſopher and the 
legiſlator ;- the latter diſpenſes, in his private con + 


duct, with the laws which be impoſes upon others 


while the philoſopher obſerves in 1 — rules | 
which he condemns in his preface. Baron IN 43 2 

The two ſources of error e bed. we have been 
hitherto conſidering, viz. the want of ſenſibility, - on 
the one hand, and the want of- that reflexion;- which 


+ requiſite to diſtinguiſn the! true cauſes of our plea- 


ſure, on the other, will be the 6ccaſion of perpetuat- 
ing tliat tedious controverſy; ſo often renewed, and ſo 
injudiciouſly carried on, the merit of the ancients. 
Their advocates, under the impulſe of an enthuſiaſtic 
admiration, are too prone to exalt their productions 
upon the whole, on account of the ſtriking beauties 
that appear in _ _ ao ht oak? While n adver- 
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aries refuſe thoſe applauſes that are due to the parts, 
on account of the defects that appear in the whole. 

There 15, however, another error, into which the 
philoſophical critic is more liable to fall; and to aovid 
which, he muſt conſequently employ his principal at- 
tention. This error conſiſts in applying to the pecu- 
liar objects of taſte, principles, which, though true 
in themſelves, yet have no relation to theſe objects. 
Every one is acquainted with thoſe lines in the tragedy 
of the Horatil, 


Que voulez vous qu'il fit contre trois? Qu'il mourut, 
Ou qu'un beau deſeſpoir alors le ſecurut*. 


To enable thoſe, who don't underſtand the French language, 
to enter into the true ſpirit of this ingenious criticiſm, it will be 
proper to obſerve, that in Corneille's tragedy of the Horatii, 2 
meſſenger arrives to inform the old Horatius, that two of his 
ſons were killed, and that the third was flying from the three Cu- 
riatii. The venerable old man is filled with indignation at the | 
conduct of his remaining fon. The meſſenger, to excuſe him, 
addreſſes himſelf thus to the incenſed father: © What other re- 
„ ſource had he than flight, overpowered as he was by three 
** combataats ?”” © A glorious death (replies the old Horatius) | 
4 or that ſuccour that is adminiſtred by a noble deſpair,” Theſe 
words, A glorious death, which are equivalent to Qu'il mourut, 
| conclude the firſt line in the French, and give us a üriking in- 
fiance of the true ſublime, What follows is cenſured by Mr, 
d Alembert, for. the excellent reaſons offered in bis age obſer- 
* ations on this paſſage, FEI | 


The 
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The heroic expreſſion of the aged father Qu'il mourut, 
has been juſtly and univerſally admired; and the 
following verſe as juſtly and univerſally condemned ; 
and yet the common principles of metaphyſics will 
Furniſh arguments, or rather ſophiſms, to juſtify this 
verſe, againſt all the rules of true taſte. It will be 
alledged, for inſtance, that this ſecond verſe is neceſ- 
ſary to expreſs all the feelings that paſſed in the mind 
of the old Horatius ; for though it was his duty to 
prefer the death of his ſon to a life of diſhonour; yet 
it was ſtill more natural to wiſh that his ſon might 
eſcape by the means of his valour, and that, anima- 
ted by a noble deſpair, he might ſtand alone again 
his three adverſaries, and return victorious from the 
combat. This defence, however plauſible upon me- 
taphyſical principles, is abſolutely miſapplied in the 
caſe before us, where the queſtion is not concerning 
the mere expreſſion of truth and nature, but concern- 
ing ſuch expreſſions of both as are ſtriking and ſub- 
lime. According to the reaſoning of the metaphyſical 
critic, the ſecond verſe, as it contains the ſentiment 
that is the moſt natural of the two, ſhould have pre- 
ceeded the firft, which, by that means, would have 
Joſt the greateſt part of its force. Beſides, nothing is 
more feeble, flat, and frigid than this ſecond verſe, 
even when reſtored to its true and natural place. For 
where is the neceſſity for the old Horatius's expreſſing 
the defire which that verſe contains? Will not every 
one ſuppoſe, without difficulty, that it would have 
been infinitely more rejoicing to him to have ſeen his 
fon living, and crowned with victory, than falling a 
| victim 
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victim to the ſuperior force of his enemies? The poet 
then had no occaſion to expreſs a deſire, which every 
one muſt ſuppoſe : the only ſentiment which ſuited 
that violent ſtate of emotion, in which the venerable 
old man now was, the only affection which was proper 
to be diſcovered upon ſuch an occafion, and in cir- 
cumftances where the glory of his country and of his 
name were immediately concerned, was that heroic 
courage, which engaged him to chooſe for his ſon a 
noble death, rather than a life of diſhonour and in- 
famy. The cold and tardy reaſonings of flow and 
phlegmatic ſpirits are very different from the ſudden 
and prodigious bounds, which minds, nobly fired, 
make towards the true ſublime ; the latter diſdaining 
to remain, even for a moment, in the ſphere of valgar 
ſentiments, underſtand much more than they expreſs, 
and ſoar with a rapid flight to thoſe ſentiments and 
paſſions that carry the ſtrongeſt marks of energy and 
grandeur. Their progreſs refembles that of one of 
Homer's gods, whoſe fourth ftride brought him from 
one end of the univerſe to the other. 

Thus, then, it happens, that, in matters of taſte, 
the demi-philoſopher (if I may employ that term) 
leads us from the paths of truth and nature, to which 
it is the province of true philoſophy to reſtore our 
wandering ſteps. It is therefore an injury done both to 
the belles letters and to philoſophy, to imagine that 
they are either incompatible with, or prejudicial to, 
each other. Whatever relates to our ideas and per- 
ceptions, and even to our ſentiments and feelings, is 
the true domain, the proper ſphere of philoſophy. It 

would 
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would therefore be as unreaſonable to confine her to 
the heavenly bodies, or to the material ſyſtem of the 
univerſe, as it would be to limit poetry to the praiſes. 
of the gods, or the pleaſures of love. The true ſpirit 
of philoſophy is ſo far from being in oppoſition to 
taſte, that it is, on the contrary, its moſt ſolid ſupport, 
as it teaches us always to ſet out from true and evident 
principles, to obſerve that every art has its peculiar 
nature, every ſituation and affection of the mind its 
proper character, and every object its diſtinctive co- 
louring, and thus prevents our confounding the limits 
by which the various kinds are ſo carefully diſtin- 
guiſhed. Such is the nature, excellence, and power 
of the philoſophical ſpirit, the abuſe of which ſhews 
that it is not truly poſſeſſed. 

It has been remarked by ſome, that the ſubmitting 
the objects of taſte to analytical diſcuſſion is adapted 
to blunt the delicacy of the feeling powers, and 10 
damp the fire and vigour of genius. But this effect is 
not to be feared. The true philoſopher knows that in 
the moment when genius creates and invents, it will 
not admit of the leaſt check or reſtraint; that it loves 
to ruſh forward without controul and without rule, to 
produce indiſcriminately the monſtrous and the ſub- 
lime, and to carry down its rapid ftream gold and mud 
mingled together, by the impetuoſity of its ceurſe. 
Reaſon, therefore, gives way to genius, While it creates 
a boundleſs liberty, and even permits it to continue its 
career, until it exhauſts its vigour, and ſinks down to 
xepoſe, like thoſe fiery courſers, which it is impoſſible 
to tame any other way than by throwing the bridle 
E upon 
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zpon their necks. But then it is the time for reaſon 
to exerciſe its authority, and to fit in judgment upon 
ce productions ef genius. Accordingly, it preſerves 
whatever was the offspring of a true and noble en- 
thuſiaſm, effaces, on the contrary, whatever was pro- 
duced by the irregular ſallies of an over-heated ima- 
gination, and thus enriches the republic of letters 
with maſterly performances in all the various kinds. 
Where 1s the writer of genius and tafte, who does 
not perceive, in the heat of compoſition, that one part 
of his mind (if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) ſeparates 
i:ſelf from the other which is employed in compoſing, 
in order to obſerve its motions, and to give them a 
free courſe, and alſo points out beforehand what is 
afterwards to be effaced ? 

The true philoſopher uſes much the ſame method 
in judging of the productions of others, that he em- 
ploys in compoſing his own. He begins by giving 
bimſelf up to the high and lively ſenſations of plea- 
fare, which generally ariſe from the firſt impreſſion 
that a new and maſterly performance makes upon the 
mind, Perſuaded, however, that real beauties gain 
in proportion as they are attentively examined, he re- 
collects himſelf; extends his reſearches to the cauſes 
of his ſatisfaction; ſingles them out one after another; 
diſtinguiſhes carefully between illuſory ſenſations and 
deep and laſting impreflions ; and by this analytical 
procedure is rendered capable of pronouncing with 
Judgment concerning the merit of a work in general, 
and.of each of its particular and conſtituent parts. 

K 55 From 
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From theſe obſervations we ſhall be furniſhed with 
an anſwer to a queſtion, which has been often pro- 
poſed, . and alſo much debated, viz. Whether, in 
judging concerning a work of taſte, ſentiment or 
feeling is to be preferred before reaſoning and diſcuſ- 
ſion !? Feeling is undoubtedly the natural judge for 
the firſt: moment, Diſcuſſion for the ſecond ; and the 
ſecond judge will, almoſt always, confirm the deci- 
fions of the firſt in thoſe perſons, who, with a quick 
and delicate ſenſe of beauty, are ſo happy as to poſſeſs 
a juſt and accurate diſcernment. But the difficulty, 
it will be alledged, ſtill remains; for as ſentiment 
and diſcuſſion will not always agree, what muſt be 
done when they differ? Is it not beſt, in all caſes, 
to follow ſentiment as our guide, and hold always by 
its deciſion ? Is it not a miſerable occupation, ſome 
will ſay, to be diſputing againſt our agreeable ſen- 
ſations ? and what obligations ſhall we lie under to 
philoſophy, if it manifeſtly tend to diminiſh our plea- 
ſures ? We cannot anſwer this latter queſtion without 
the utmoſt regret ; becauſe we are obliged to acknow- 
ledge the effect of philoſophy to be, in reality, * 
it is here repreſented to be. 

Such is the unhappy lot of humanity, chat the 
knowled ge we acquire, ſerves only to give us a morti- 
fying view of the ſcenes of error and illuſion through 
which we have paſſed, and is, almoſt always, attended 
with the diminution of our pleaſures. The rude fim- 
plicity of our anceſtors rendered the impreſſions they 
received from the monſtrous productions of the antient 
: theatre, 
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theatre, more lively and ſtriking than thoſe which we 
receive, in this poliſhed age, from the moſt perfect 
of our dramatic performances. The nations, which 
we ſurpaſs in knowledge and in refinement, are not 
leſs happy than we are; ſince both their deſires and 
their wants are leſs numerous than ours, and they are 
ſatisfied with pleaſures of a leſs elegant kind, than 
thoſe which we purſue. We ſhould not, however, be 
willing to exchange our knowledge for the ignorance 
of thoſe nations, or for the rude ſimplicity of our an- 
ceſtors: For, though this knowledge may diminiſh 
our pleaſures, yet it flatters our vanity. We applaud 
ourſelves on account of that delicacy and rehnement, 
that render us difficult to be pleaſed, and even look 
upon them as meritorious. Self-love is the reigning; 
paſſion, and that which, generally ſpeaking, we are 
the moſt eager to gratify. The pleaſure we derive 
from thence, is not, like many others, the effect of a 
ſudden and violent impreſſion ; it is uniform and per- 
manent, and may, therefore, be enjoyed at leiſure. 
Theſe reflections, methinks, will be eſteemed ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify philoſophy from the accuſations that 
have been brought againſt it by ignorance and envy. 
We cannot, however, conclude without obſerving, 
than even upon the ſuppoſition that theſe accuſations 
and reproaches were juſt, yet they loſe their influence, 
and become unſeemly, when they are not made by 
philoſophers themſelyes. To them alone it belongs 
to determine the ſphere, and to fix the boundaries of 
the philoſophical ſpirit; as it belongs only to thoſe 
who have wit, to plead againſ the abuſe that may be 
A. 2 | made 
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made of it. But it unluckily happens, in Oppoſition 
to this rule, that thoſe, who have the leaſt acquaintance 
with philoſophy, are its moſt violent detraftors ; juſt as 
poetry is decried by ſuch as have no talent for that 
noble art, the profound ſciences, by ſuch as are ig- 
norant of their firſt principles, and the age we live in, 
by thoſe writers, whoſe productions are the moſt 


adapted to Es it to contempt. 


— 
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MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN 
OF SWEDEN. 


HE knowledge of hiſtory, when it is not en- 
1 lightened by philoſophy, is but a trifling at- 
tainment. The ſtudy of it would have been more in- 
tereſting, if more time had been ſpent upon the hiſtory 
of men, and leſs upon that of princes, which, for the 
moſt part, is little elſe than a regiſter of vice and 


folly; and the matter is made worſe, when a multi- 


tude of facts are added unworthy of being remem- 
bered. A man of genius, unacquainted with hiſtory, 
conſoles himſelf in his ignorance, by reflecting, that 
what paſſes before his eyes will one day become hiſtory. 

It were to be wiſhed, that every hundred years a 
collection was made of hiſtorical facts that are worth 
preſerving, and the refuſe burnt. — This would be a 
means of relieving our poſterity from that inundation 
with which it 1s threatened, if we go on' abuſing the 
preſs under the notion of informing future ages of 
things we don't think it worth while to enquire after 
even when they happen. I ſuppoſe, for this reaſona- 
ble wiſh, I ſhall have the reproaches and anathemas of 
the compilers; but I appeal from theſe anathemas to the 
wiſe ; they alone ought to deſcribe men as well as go- 
vern them: if they did, hiſtory and men would fare 
the better for it. | 

I could not help making theſe reflections at ſeeing 
two huge volumes, which have been juſt publiſhed in 
Holland, of Memoirs of Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, 
3 If 
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If the author of theſe Memoirs had any deſign of 
making the world acquainted with his heroine, I doubt 
he has miſcarried ; T know many learned men, who 
are habituated to painful ſtudy, and yet could not en- 
dure this work, or go through, with any patience, 
that farrago of erudition and citation, in which the 
Hiſtory of Chriftina is involved. *Tis a portrait ills 
defigned, torn to pieces, and diſperſed under a *r 
of rubbiſh. 

However, the defire I have always Ha of forming 
ſome idea of this extraordinary princeſs, about whom 
the world is ſo much divided, induced me to run over 
this enormous compilation; I have ſurveyed it as one 
does thoſe perſpectives, in which the painter has 
drawn a human figure in a deformed manner, and 
which is not to be diſtinguiſhed but in a certain point 
of view; where it appears in its juft proportion, diſ- 
engaged from thoſe adventitious objects that diſguiſe 
it. I have endeavoured to catch this point of view, 
but I do not flatter myſelf with having found it. Be 
that as it will, here is the reſult of what I could learn. 
If my performance is thought tireſome, the reader muſt 
have recourſe to the original for better entertainment. 
I ſhall endeavour, at leaſt, to render this piece uſeful, 
by the principles I ſhall interſperſe, and the reflections 
which I ſhall have occaſion to make upon thoſe two 
ſcourges of the human race, tyranny and fuperſtition. 

My firſt deſign was to have given, from theſe Me- 
moirs, a ſhort hiſtory of Chriftina ; but the uniform 
Pace and unvaried ſtyle, to which they have thought 
proper to ſubje& hiſtory, would have been a perpetual 
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clog upon me. I know not for what reaſon it has 
been ſo generally agreed to reduce hiſtory to a kind of 
regular gazette. They pretend, that an hiſtorian 
ought not to take the liberty of making refle&ions, 
but leave them to be made by the reader. For my 
own part, I think the beſt way of ſuggeſting reflections 
to the reader, is to make them. The whole ſecret lies 
in good management, in preſenting them dexterouſly, 
and connecting them with the ſubje&, ſo as to make 
it more intereſting, and not tedious. | 
In a word, reflections ſeem to be as neceſſary to 
make hiſtory agreeable, even to fix fats in the me- 
mory, as geometrical demonſtrations are to impreſs 
upon the mind the truth of propoſitions. Hiſtorians, 
ſome ſay, ſhould only give their depoſitions as wit- 
neſſes; reflections expoſe them to the ſuſpicion of par- 
tiality. But, in my opinion, the manner of relating 
facts may render an hiftorian as juſtly ſuſpected of be- 
ing partial, as any reflections he can make; and if he 
is liable to partiality either way, ſure we ſhould prefer 
that which is the moſt agreeable. Beſides, the ſuſpi- 
cion of partiality properly belongs only. to authors who 
write the hiſtory of their own times. Is it probable 
that I ſhould either make a ſatyr or a panegyric upon 
Chriſtina? I may be charged with being miſtaken, 
and this might be the caſe, if I gave no more than a 
ſimple recital, but I can never be accuſed of being bi- 
aſſed either to one ſide or the other. | 
However, not to contend with a prejudice ſo gene- 
rally received, I am not going to give the reader the' 
hiſtory of Chriſtina, but only ſome obſervations upon 
K 4 her 
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her lags.” : 4 have n no objeion to their being called an 
extract from Chriſtina's memoirs — a letter upon the 
ſubjet—a converſation with my reader, or any other 


title he thinks proper. 


I ſhall take no notice of the letters which Chriſtina 
wrote to her father when ſhe was five years old, to 
inform him that ſhe was learning to ſay her prayers; 
letters which the compiler acknowledges to be little 


Intereſting to ſtrangers, though, he thinks, they may 
be of great ſervice to the Swedes. 
J paſs by the calculation of her nativity, and her 


father? s Guftavus Adolphus, to conſider a few mo- 


ments that celebrated conqueror. 

While he was avenging the proteſtants of the empire 
againſt the oppreſſion of Ferdinand, in alliance with 
France, and ſecretly countenanced by the court of 
Rome, on account of its jealouſy of the Auſtrian 


power, all Bavaria reſounded with declamations, ex- 


orciſms, litanies and imprecations againſt this prince: 


the German monks ſaid he was antichriſt, the Lu- 


theran miniſters ſaid he was not antichriſt; our author, 
however, aſſures us, that this prince uſed his victories 


with great moderation. It is pretended, that Germany | 


was indebted, for the ſentiments Guſtavus entertained 


about the Catholics, to his ſtudying in his youth at 
Pavia, under the celebrated Galileo, whom the inqui- 
ſition treated as a heretic, becauſe he was an aſtrono- 


mer. But (to ſay nothing of its being doubtful whe- 


ther Guſtayus ever was in Italy) a place where the 
Ptolemaic ſyſtem was an article of faith, does not ſeem 


likely to inſpire a Lutheran prince with ſuch favourable 
ſentiments, 


* 
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ſentiments. Be this as it will; pope Urban VIII. 
who, to all the zeal of a ſovereign pontiff for his re- 
ligion, joined an averſion ſtill more violent to the em- 
peror Ferdinand, aſſures us, that the Spaniards of 
Charles V. did more harm to the Romiſh church than 
the Swedes of Guſtavus did in Germany. It is to be 
wiſhed, for the honour of humanity and of Guſtavus, 
that he deſerved the encomiums given to his modera- 
tion. If any thing can render them ſuſpected, it is 
that pretended taſte for lettcss aſcribed to him, for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe he had read books on tactics 
and the military art. It might as well be maintained, 
that the late king of Pruſſia was a lover of the ſci- 
ences, becauſe his violent paſſion for his troops in- 
duced him to give protection to the ſurgeons of the 
army. | 4 

The compiler has ſuch a ſtrange veneration for ſo- 
vereigns, that he allows the merit of countenancing 
letters even to Charles XII. who never read any thing in 
his life but Cæſar's Commentaries. Thus, in orr 
prodigality of praiſes to princes, we never conſider 
whether they deſerve them; but poſterity, the impar- 
tial judge of writers and of kings, will aſſign their 
proper ranks to thoſe who commend, and thoſe who are 
commended. 

Nothin g ſtrikes me more in oh hiſtory of Guſtavus, 
than the wiſe reflections aſcribed to him upon con- 
querors. One might have believed them of Socrates, 
and Guſtavus ſhould have added, to the merit of be- 
ing the author of them, the MY of putting them in 
8 | 
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The miſchief he did to the houſe of Auſtria did not 
render Sweden more happy. I don't know but Peter the 
Great, whoſe conqueſts always redounded to the ad- 
vantage of his people, 'was the beſt qualified to deter- 
mine this moral queſtion, whether a prince has a right 
to aggrandize his ſubjects at the expence of his neigh- 
bours ? To eftabliſh the tranquillity of the empire, 
and to humble the houſe of Auſtria, it was not neceſ- 
fary that Guſtavus, in one year, ſhould invade two- 
thirds of Germany, and create jealouſy in his allies, 
becauſe Louis XIII. refuſed an interview with him, 
the honour of which would have belonged Gy to 
the king of Sweden. 

Guſtavus urged very juſtly, that merit conſtituted 
the only diſtinguiſhing virtue of kings; but the prin- 
cipal merit of a ſovereign 1s his love of humanity, 
juſtice and the laws. Kings who have only power, or 
perhaps valour, though the firſt among courtiers, are 
the laſt among wiſe men. | | 

1532. This prince being killed attne battle of Lutzen 
in a manner ſo difficult to be accounted for, Chriſtina, 
yet an infant, ſucceeded him. In the plan which the 
celebrated chancellor Oxenſtiern laid down for the re- 
gency, we can't help diſcovering an enmity to deſpo- 
tiſm, which ought to conſecrate the memory of that 
great ſtateſman. = 

He ſeems inclined to a mixt government, between 
a monarchy and a republic; and we do not deny 
that this form enjoys many advantages, without en- 

. tering into that delicate queſtion about the beſt go- 
vernment that can be inſtituted ; the ſolution of which 
| muſt 
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muſt receive different modification: from the difference 
of climates, ſituation and circumſtances, | as well as 
genius of kings and people. | t 8510 
We can never ſuſpect ſo intelligent a man as Ox: 
enſtiern, as ſome have done, of giving the preference 
to an Ariſtocratical government, which natural right 
and experience demonſtrate to be the worſt of all. 
Thoſe who were charged . with the. education; of 
Chriſtina, were ordered early to inculcate upon her 
not to put abſolute confidence in any one perſon ;. an 
excellent maxim undoubtedly in itſelf, but which has 
been abuſed by ſo many princes, to diftruſt. both vice 
and virtue, never to take counſel, and to think them- 
ſelves prudent and firm, when they are only obſtinate. 
Chriſtina early diſcovered an uncommon-penetration 
and capacity. We are told that, in her infancy, ſhe 
could read Thucidides and Polybius in the original, 
and that ſhe formed a juſt judgment concerning thoſe 
writers. It would have been much better to have made 
her acquainted with men than Greek authors. True 
philoſophy is more neceffary to a prince than hiſtory; 
I except that of the Bible, to which the ſtates of Swe- 
den would have had her devote moſt of her time, be- 
ing (as they ſaid in a memorial drawn upon this occa- 
ſion) the ſource of all others. We cannot but com- 
mend the ſtates for taking care that the young queen 
ſhould be taught the principles of religion; but it ſeems 
that other qualifications were too much forgotten. 
The ſequel ſhews they ſhould not have been neglected. 
I ſhall not-enter into any particulars relating to the 


minority of Chriſtina, nor of her conduQ with France 
K 6 when 
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when ſhe took the reins of government into her own 
hands, nor into the reciprocal complaints, perhaps 
equally juſt, of Chriſtina and her allies; to explain 
theſe political conteſts is undoubtedly an arduous taſk, 
but the uncertainty of facts, which we are even wit- 
neſſes of, ſhould make the pretended developement of 
- theſe ſecret and paſt intrigues very ſuſpicious; they 
would probably have been repreſented in a very dif- 
ferent light by the principal actors in them. On 
theſe ſubjects then I ſhall obſerve a profound ſilence. 
?Tis the private hiſtory of Chriſtina, and not the hiſ- 
tory of her kingdom, that I am employed about: 1 
hall not conſider her a moment upon the throne of 
Sweden, but for the ſake of viewing her more diſ- 

tinctly, and at my leiſure, in her retirement. 
One of the things, which ought to be remembered 
to the honour of Chriſtina, was the reſpect ſhe ex- 
preſſed for the famous Grotius. Fhis man, illuſtrious 
for his works, but more ſo for the honour of being the 
friend of Barneveldt, and the defender of the liberties 
of his country, went to France to ſeek an aſylum 
againſt the perſecution of the Gomariſts. He offended 
cardinal Richlieu by not flattering his literary talents ; 
for it generally happens that great men, by ſome foi- 
ble or other, fink themſelves to the common level. 
The protector of Myronze, and of P Amour tyrannigue, who 
both perſecuted and rewarded Corneille at the ſame 
time, not only neglected doing any thing for Grotius, 
but obliged him to retire in difguſt. Guſtavus Adol- 
phus received him; Oxenſtiern ſent him to France 
with the title of ambaſſador, and Chriſtina ſoon after 
confirmed 
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confirmed this title. Thus ſhe recompenſed, in 2 
manner worthy of herſelf, a man of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed merit, mortified the Hollanders, whom ſhe 
could not endure, and piqued the cardinal, of. whom 
ſhe thought ſhe had reaſon to complain. 7 13649 
Grotius was excuſed, by his rank, from N 
that ſuppleneſs, to which his genius and temper were 
by no means adapted; and he had the pleaſure of 
treating, upon an equality, a miniſter who had 
deſpiſed him. It is for the honour of Chriſtina 
that ſhe entertained the ſame ſentiments con- 
cerning Grotius with poſterity ; not that this concur- 
rence of teſtimonies was neceſſary to the reputation 
of ſo great a man : But princes ought to be reminded 
to be juſt, and, like the public, to diſtinguiſh great 
and virtuous men. If Chriſtina ſhewed her reſpect 
out of vanity ; even ſuch a paſſion is not to be deſpi- 
ſed ; for if it be a weakneſs in kings as well as other 
perſons, it is a weakneſs capable of RY _ 
effects. 

1646. After the e of Norlingen; by which the 
prince of Conde, and Turenne, at the head of the 
troops of France, avenged the honour of the Swedes, 
who had been repulſed there ſome years before, 
Chriſtina wrote a letter of thanks to the prince” of 
Conde. Some hiſtorians aſſert, that this prince, in 
his anſwer, acknowledged a great part of his ſacceſs 
to be due to the viſcount Turenne. If this fact is 
true, the prince of Conde added to his glory by this 
acknowledgment: but no traces of it are to be found 
in his anſwer. | | N 
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It 18 no matter of ſurprize that Chriſtina, as paſſio- 
nately fond of letters and repoſe as her father was of 
war, ſhould haften the concluſion of the peace of Weſt- 
phalia. The animoſity and jealouſy of the miniſters 
occaſioned greater difficulties than the prodigious 
number of intereſts, which were to be adjuſted. The 
plenipotentiaries of Sweden (divided as much among 
themſelves as thoſe of France) were the count Oxen- 
ſtiern, ſon of the great Chancellor, and Alder Sal- 
vius, chancellor of the court. The firſt ated agree- 
able to the inſtructions of his father, who diſpleaſed 
_ Chriſtina, becauſe ſhe could not do without him, and 
becauſe he wanted to protract the concluſion of the 
peace, in oppoſition to the queen's inclinations. He 
thought the continuation of the war would redound 
to the honour of Sweden, reduce the power of France, 
whom he looked upon as a dangerous friend, and be- 
nefit all the Proteſtants of Germany. It was he who 
wrote to his fon, confuſed with the chaos of buſineſs, 
«© Don't you know, my ſon, what a little matter is 
the ſecret of governing the world ?” 4 

Salvius, the collegue of Oxenſtiern, and of a more 
obliging turn, enjoyed all the queen's favour and 
confidence ; nor was he deſtitute of merit. Chriſtina, 
like other princes, loved rather to be flattered than 
ſerved ; but at the ſame time, ſhe was too ſenſible to 
ſacrifice her diſcernment and her true intereſt to va- 
nity and ſelf-love. Upon making Salvius ſenator of 
Sweden, though he was not of noble family, ſhe ad- 
drefſed herſelf to the ſenate in theſe words: If 


« an affair of conſequence and counſel be propoſed, 
% we 
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cc we don't aſk who were your anceſtors —— but 
cc what is proper to be done. Salvius would have 
„ been qualified in all reſpe&s, had he been born of 
% great family. If young perſons of rank have 
„abilities, they ſhall make their fortunes, like en 
« will not throw obſtacles in their way.” 182 
This long wiſhed for peace of Weſtphalia was at 

laſt accompliſhed, to the mutual ſatis faction of moſt 
of the powers concerned, but to the great diſcontent 
of Innocent X. This pope wanted to carry two 
points in the peace, which were incompatible in them- 

ſelves, the humbling the houſe of Auſtria, which he 
deſired as a temporal prince, and the reduction of the 
Proteſtants, which he wiſhed for as a ſovereign pontiff. 
He publiſhed a bull, in which he refuſed Chriſtina the 
title of queen of Sweden, to puniſh her for being too 
much influenced in the accompliſhment of the peace. 
Such a ſep would have been politic in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when princes thought their titles ſtood in need 
of briefs and benedictions: it came five hundred 
' years too late. The nuncio poſted up the bull of his 
maſter at Vienna; the emperor ordered it to be pulled 
down ; Innocent held his tongue; and there was an 
end of the matter. 

The love of liberty made Chriſtina refuſe all the 
offers of marriage that were made her, though ſome 
of them were very advantageous, and the Swedes 
preſſed her much to marry. Philip IV, king of 
Spain, was one of her ſuitors; but he ſoon dropped 
the affair, being afraid, by this alliance, he ſhould 
no longer be able to treat the proteſtants & heretics. 

Of 
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Of thoſe that made pretenſions, he who feemed the 
moſt urgent, was Charles Guſtavus, Chriſtina's couſin, 
and prince Palatine, for whom ſhe had been deſigned 
from her being a child ; but ſhe was as deaf to him 
as to his rivals; and yet, whether he was leſs difa- 
greeable to her than the reſt, or that ſhe then had 
taken the reſolution of abdicating her throne, ſhe pre- 
vailed with the ſtates to have him declared her ſucceſ- 
for. By this ſtep ſhe kept herſelf at liberty, ſecured 
the tranquillity of Sweden, and prevented the ambi- 
tion of ſome great families, who might, after her 
death, have made pretenſions to the crown. Charles 

Guſtavus had a revenue aſſigned him to keep up a 
court; but the queen ſaid it was the policy of the 
royal family to give no territory to a prince who was 
in the ſucceſſion; a maxim of no great importance, 
and which deſpotic princes, the moſt ſhort- ſighted of 
them, have always followed. Chriſtina, for the ſame 
reaſon, always kept prince Charles in the dark about 
the affairs of the government during her reign. 
Though ſhe was not fond of governing, yet her in- 
dependent ſpirit would bear no conſtraint while ſhe 
did govern. 

It was about this time that the troubles in France 
kegan — the war of the Fronde, more famous for the ri- 
diculous circumſtances that attended it, than the evils 
that followed the baniſhment of Mazarine — his 
return — his ſecond baniſhment— theimprifonment of 
the princes — the turbulent aſſemblies of parliament, 
which at one time ſeditious, and at another pacific, 

EEG _ publiſhed 
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publiſed arrets while they fought battles, and ied, 


out warrants for whole armies, 

The love Chriſtina had for tranquillity, her 400 | 
that this civil war would occaſton new troubles in Eu- 
rope, and perhaps the regard ſhe always had for the 
prince of Conde, induced her to take part in theſe. 
commotions. She wrote to queen Anne of Auſtria, to 
The duke of Orleans, to the prince, and even to the 
parliament. Her letters had no other effect, than to 
draw upon her Reſident complaints and -reprimands 
from the court of France, though he had only followed 
his orders. Theſe troubles, which were begun with« 
out her, were ſoon after put an end to without her 
mediation. The parliament, which had been upon 
the point of treating with this princeſs, were baniſhed 
to Pontoiſe ; and ſo happy with being recalled, that 
they complimented, a few years after, that very car- 
dinal, upon whoſe head they had ſet a price. The 
prince of Conde, a fugitive in Spain, loſt every thing 
but his reputation; and Mazarine, till his death, re- 
mained maſter of the queen, the king, and the . 
dom. 

The regard which Chriſtina had, or affected, for 
eminent men, made her wiſh to have near her the 
celebrated Deſcartes, the reſtorer of philoſophy, Who 
was unknown in his own country, becauſe he had cul- 
tivated the ſciences more than his fortune; proſcribed 
at Rome, becauſe in the queſtion about the motion of 
the earth, he had paid more regard to aſtronomical 
obſervations than to the pope's bulls, and perſecuted 
in Holland, for having ſubſtituted the true method of 

| philo- 
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philoſophiſing to the jargon of the ſchools. Chriſtina, 


charmed with the writings of this great man, pro- 
poſed to him ſome of thoſe queſtions in morals, 
which philoſophers have agitated ſo long, without de- 
ciding, or making men at all the better or happier, 
Such, among others, was that of the ſovereign good, 
which, Deſcartes ſaid, conſiſted in the right manage- 
ment of the will; becauſe, ſays he, the happineſs ar- 
riſing from fortune, health and knowledge do not de- 
pend upon ourſelves — as if the government of the 
will was not equally under the controul of the Su- 
preme Being, as the other ſources of happineſs. This 


ſolution, unſatisfactory as it was, pleaſed Chriſtina ſo 


much, that ſhe ardently wiſhed to ſee the author, as a 
man whom ſhe thought muſt be happy, and whoſe 
condition the envied. Mr. Chanut, the French am- 
baſſador in Sweden, and a friend of the philoſopher, 
was charged with this negotiation, in which he found 
great difficulty to ſucceed. The difference of climate 
was one of the principal reaſons that deterred Deſ- 
cartes from this voyage, He told his friend, that a 
man, born in the gardens of Touraine, and retired 
to a country where, indeed, he has leſs honey, but 
more milk, perhaps, than in the land promiſed to 
the Iſraelites, could not eafily prevail upon himſelf to 
leave it for the ſake of living in a country of bears, 
among rocks and ice. This was a ſufficient reaſon for 
a philcſopher, who could not be too careful of his 
health, becauſe it is one of thoſe bleſſings that does 
not depend upon other men. But may not we make 


ſome doubt whether Deſcartes, who loved to live in 
| ſoli- 
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ſolitude, to purſue his fludies at leiſure; was not a 
little afraid of coming too near a throne. | 

A prince in vain attempts to be a philoſopher, or 
to affect it. Royalty forms a certain character, that 
cannot be laid aſide, ſtrikes awe into thoſe who 
approach it, and is troubleſome to the philoſopher, 
in ſpite of all the pains the monarch may take to 
inſpire him with confidence. The wiſe man reve- 
rences princes; ſometimes efteems them, but always 
avoids them. We are a theatre great enough for 
one another,” ſaid Deſcartes to another philoſopher, 
whom he had invited to take part of his retreat, at 
the time Chriſtina wanted to draw him out of it. 

However as the love of liberty cannot ſtand out 
againſt the importunity of kings, Deſcartes ſoon after 
repaired to Stockholm, with a full reſolution, as he 
ſaid, not to conceal his ſentiments from the queen, and 
his intention of returning to a philoſophical retire- 
ment. 

We ſee by his letter that he was well latisfied with 
the reception the queen gave him. He was excuſed 
from the drudgery of courtiers; but it was in order 
to impoſe upon him other hardſhips, which totally 
diſconcerted his manner of living, and which, in con- 
junction with the ſeverities of the climate, brought 
him to his grave in about four months. 


* If there are any exceptions to this rule, happy is the ſove- 
reign in whoſe favour they are made! Socrates, accuſed by Any- 
tus before the Areopagus, would have fled to the protection of 
Marcus Aurclius, had he lived at that time, | 8 
| Deſcartes 
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. "Deſcartes found in Chriſtina a great deal of wit and 


ſagacity; but it is evident, the unfortunate princeſs 


Palatine was that philoſopher's favourite pupil, 
Whether the troubles he had experienced himſelf in- 
creaſed his attachment, or whether he found her of a 
more comprehenſive genius, or of a more tractable 
diſpoſition, which is the greateſt recommendation to 
the head of a ſect, he could not conceal his partiality 
to her, and by that means alarmed the jealouſy ef 
Chriſtina. 

While he renounced every other advantage, he re- 
tained the ambition of philoſophy to ſee his opinion 
and his taſte excluſively adopted; and, therefore, he 


did not approve of the queen's dividing her time be- 


twixt philoſophy and the ſtudy of the languages. He 
found himſelf in a diſagreeable ſituation, among ſuch 
a crowd of ſcholars as ſurrounded the queen ; ſuch a 
literary levee gave occaſion to foreigners to ſay, that 


Sweden would ſoon be governed by grammarians. 


He had the courage to make ſuch free and ſpirited re- 
monſtrances to the queen upon this head, as produced 
an irreconcileable difference betwixt him and the 
learned Iſaac Voſſius, that incredulous and ſuperſtitious 


theologian, of vhom Charles II. king of England, 


uſed to ſay, that he believed every thing but the Bible. 
Deſcartes's repreſentations did not prevent the queen 


from learning Greek : however they did not alter her 


ſentiments concerning him. 
The moments ſhe devoted to him, were ſtole from | 


her ſleep. She intended to have made him director of an 


academy, which ſhe thought of eſtabliſhing. In ſhort, 
the 
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ſhe diſtinguiſhed him by ſo many marks. of favour, 
that it was pretended the grammarians of Stockholm 
haſtened the philoſopher's death by poiſon. But this 
manner of being avenged of an enemy, ſays Sorbiere, 
is an honour which men of letters leave to the 
preat. 

Whatever paſſionate fondneſs Chriſtina nicks Gow: 
for the philoſophy of Deſcartes, there is no reaſon to 
imagine, as ſome have done, that ſhe conſulted him 
in political affairs. Placed, as ſhe was, in the moſt 
advantageous ſchool in the world for this kind of 
knowledge, the ſenate of Sweden, what aſſiſtance: 
could ſhe receive from a philoſopher, who, by his 
conduct in Holland, ſhewed that he was unfit to deal 
vith mankind, and who had been hindred, by a. 
thirty years retreat, from knowing them? It has been 
pretended, that ſhe had much more regard for Deſcartes. 
kimſelf, than ſhe had for his opinions; and that ſhe 
reaped no other benefit from the ſtudy of philoſephy 
than this, to learn that the modern fools are no bet- 
ter than the antients. | 

1651. The troubles which ſoon after aroſe in her 
kingdom, furniſhed herwith much more important ſub- 
jets than the ſtudy of Greek, innate ideas, and vortexes. 
The reſolution fhe had taken never to marry, alarmed 
the people, who were afraid they ſhould be deflitute 
of a maſter. The diſorder of the finances, exhauſted 
by her profuſeneſs, occaſioned an univerſal diſcontent. 
This firſt ſuggeſted to her the deſign of quitting the 
throne. She ſurrendered herſelf in full ſenate; de- 
clared her intention, and fignified it by letter to 

prince 
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prince Charles Guſtavus. He, verſed in diſſimulation, 
and fearing left the queen had laid a ſnare for him, 
rejected her propoſal, and prayed that God and Sweden 
might preſerve her long, and, with much parade, 
pretended to ſentiments he was little aquainted with, 
Theſolitude in which he affected to live, after having 
accepted the ſucceſſion, his precaution to keep at a dif- 
tance from court, and the exceſſive circumſpection he 
obſerved in all his words and actions, diſcovered plainly 
his wiſhes to aſcend the throne. He flattered himſelf 
perhaps that the ſenate would accept her reſignation, 
and appoint him to the government, in recompence for 
his modeſty : but he was miftaken in his axpectations. 
Whether Chriſtina had a mind to appeaſe her diſcon- 
rented ſubjects, and eſtabliſh herſelf the more firmly on 
the throne by their ſuffrage, or ſhe ſaw that her abdi- 
cation was not ſo favourably received among foreigners 
as ſhe expected; in ſhort, whether having renounced 
the crown out of vanity, ſhe had a mind to reſume 
it again out of caprice, ſhe ſubmitted, or pretended 
to ſubmit to the importunity of her ſucceſſor, and her 
ſubjects. : 
1652. The year following Chriſtina wrote to Mr. 
Godeau, biſhop of Vence, who publiſhed a great 
many verſes, with very little poetry. This prelate 
had beſtowed many compliments upon her, which ſhe 
anſwered to this effect; That the gentlemen of 
«© France were ſo »/ed to pay compliments, that ſhe 
% durſt not complain of a general cuſtom ; and that 
e ſhe was obliged to him.” The ſame perſon had 


diſcovered ſome ſigns of an ambition to make a con- 
vert 
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vert of her. The queen, after thanking him for his 
kind intentions, wiſhed ſhe had the honour to be of 
his opinion, and expreſſed her ſurprize that ſo ſenſible 
a man ſhould not be a Lutheran. She ſhewed ſo lit- 
tle her intentions of turning Catholic, that ſhe wrote 
a letter about the ſame time to prince, Frederic of 
Heſſe, to diſſuade him from embracing the Romiſh 
religion. T'wo ſuch letters as theſe from a princeſs 
who became a Catholic a year after, would furniſh 
matter of aſtoniſhment, if experience had not taught 
us, how little time is neceſſary to change the ſenti- 
ments and taſte of mankind in general, and eſpecially 
of princes. A proteſtant author, who has mentioned 
| theſe letters, remarks, with more malignity than wit, 
that the hour of grace was not yet come : we may ſay, 
with more reaſon, that perhaps Chriftina had not been 
yet ſufficiently tormented by the miniſters, to give her 
an averſion to their doctrines. Such is the ſtrange 
injuſtice which mankind are guilty of, that there is 
but one ſtep betwixt the hatred of divines and the 
hatred of the worſhip they recommend. If we begin 
to diſengage ourſelves from them, that which appear- 
ed reſpectable, becomes indifferent; if they abuſe 
their power, that which was indifferent, is indifferent 
no longer. This kind of reaſoning is, doubtleſs, 
neither ſolid nor equitable; but it is the logic of 
the paſſions. We muſt manage them as we do a ſick 
man: and the ſureſt way of teaching mankind to be 
juſt, is to begin, by acting juſtly towards them. 
Beſides, if we examine the arguments themſelves 
which Chriſtina made uſe of to engage the prince of 
| ö Heſſe 
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Heſſe to continue in his religion; it is eaſy to diſcery 
at bottom a real indifference for her own. Though a 
Lutheran, and conſequently as far remote from Cal- 
viniſm as the church of Rome“, ſhe nevertheleſs ad- 
viſes this Calviniſt prince not to change his principles, 
She ſeems to have a juſt abhorrence of that ſtupid 

rage with which perſons, who call themſelves wiſe, 
have written about things which are only to be believed, 
“] leave it, ſays ſhe, to thoſe whoſe profeſſion it 
« is to meddle in controverſies, to ſurfeit with 
« them at their pleaſure.” She repreſents to the 
prince nothing but motives of honour, conſtancy, 
and the advantage of his family and ſtate ; motives by 
no means ſufticient to ballance the intereſt of true re- 
gion, but very well adapted to vanity and human 
weakneſs. 

The liberality of Chriftina, bounties laviſhed with 
little prudence or Jimitatzon, ſoon became the ſubject 
of panegyrics to the learned men of Sweden and 
other counti ies. Her hiſtorian has reckoned two 
hundred, which at this time are utterly forgotten; a 
fate common to moſt panegyrics made in the life-time 
of their heroes. That of Trajan, by Pliny the 
younger, pronounced before the emperor in full ſenate, 
is almoſt the only one which is now extant; and of 
this we may ſay, that even the name of the orator, 


The Lutherans and Calviniſts have frequently expreſſed an im · 
placable antipathy to each other; yet they are more nearly allied 
to each other than to Papiſts, having the ſame common objectiont 

tocnoſt of the fundamental doctrines of popery, 
12 : and 
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and the idea which his work pives us of the eloquence 
of thoſe times, have not contributed ſo much to pre- 
ſerve it as the virtues of the prince who was the ſub- 
ject of it. It is not the work which immortalizes the 
monarch; it is the monarch who gives the work a 
' paſſport to poſterity. Perhaps this very panegyrie 
would have done an injury to Trajan, if, by deſerving 
it, he had not made us forget his ** in hearing 
it pronounced. 
I paſs over all the marks of reſpect which Chriſtina 
ſhewed to Saumaiſe (that very learned and very diſa- 
greeable man, who, amongſt the many things in which 
he was engaged, undertook to interpret dreams) 
the viſit which Chriſtina made him— their lecture to- 
gether—the boxing match betwixt meſſieurs Bour- 
delot and Meiboom, and other anecdotes. of equal 
importance. I omit likewiſe the names of all the 
learned men whom this princeſs invited into her king- 
dom, or found in it, as well as their epiſtolary corre- 
ſpondence with her. Inſtead of writing ſo many let- 
ters of compliment to the learned, ſhe had better have 
ſent a-few more letters of exchange to Nicholas Hein- 
ſius, whom ſhe commiſſioned to - purchaſe books, 
manuſcripts, and medals; and who could never be 
reimburſed the money he had advanced. However, 
the hiſtorian undertakes to vindicate her conduct, even 
upon this article, and makes it almoſt amount to 
a crime in Heinſius to complain. This want of 
fidelity and fair-dealing is common enough among 
monarchs with one another, but they ms be excu- 


ſed 2 ſo to private perſons. 
| L 1653+ What 
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1652. What is moſt remarkable in the letters in 
queſtion, is the offer which, according to a modern 
author, ' Chriſtina made to Scudery, of accepting the 
dedication of Alaric, and making him a conſiderable 
Preſent, on condition he would ſtrike out of the 
poem the eulogium of Mr. de la Gardie, who was in 
diſgrace with her majeſty. Scudery made anſwer to 
this propoſal, that he would never deſtroy the altar on 
which he had ſacrificed. After ſuch an anſwer, one 
cannot help ſaying, what a pity it is the poem of 
Alaric had not been better! 

Among the many learned men whom ſhe candied; 
of different countries, we don't find one nn 
man. 

That nation, which has ſince been ſo fruitful of 
great geniuſes, was then agitated by internal 
troubles and civil wars, very unfriendly to let- 
ters. They went ſo far at laſt, as to cut off the 
head of their ſovereign Charles I. and were attentive 
to nothing but their grandeur, liberty, and com- 
merce. The execution of this prince, at firſt, made 
2 great noiſe in Sweden. Some did not think of it 
with much horror; Mr. Chanut, ambaſſador of 
France, ſaid, that depriving the king of England of 
his ſovereignty, for violating his contract with his 
ſubjects, was an example to all princes; but the ex- 
ceſs of fury and injuſtice to which the nation was car- 
Tied, was univerſally condemned. It is ſcarce pro- 
bable Chriſtina, upon hearing this news, - ſhould have 
Held the converſation which has been aſcribed to her; 


« The Engliſh have cut off the — of their king 
6« for 
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« for making no uſe of it; and they have ated very 
e wiſely.” Who can reconcile this diſcourſe with 
the letter ſhe. wrote, at the ſame time, to the ſon of 
that unfortunate monarch, in which ſhe exclaims 
againſt the ſentence of that ſanguinary parliament ? 
The horror Chriſtina had conceived of it, was one 
of the principal cauſes of delay to the conclufion of 
the treaty which CromwelPs ambaſſador was then ne- 
gotiating with her. The ambaſſador, who could not 
execute his commiſſion but at the expence of a-great 
deal of pains and time, complained, that at the au- 
diences ſhe gave him, ſhe talked of nothing but * 
loſophy, diverſions, and ballads. 
Of all the foreign miniſters at the court of Sweden, 
Pimentel, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, was the queen's 
great favourite. At the firſt audience he had with 
Chriſtina, he retired without ſaying a word; and he 
declared to her the next day, that he had been flrucls 
dumb by the majeſty of her perſon: one may judge 
whether this pleaſed her or not. Pimentel, an able 
miniſter, availed himſelf of thas firſt advantage, to 
gain the confidence of the queen. He ſoon diſ- 
covered in her a violent paſſion for novelty, a preju- 
dice for the laſt comers, and a readineſs to betray her 
ſecrets where ſhe had beſtowed her liking. But her 
partiality to Pimentel, however uſeful to Spain, gave 
both France and Sweden ſo much umbrage, that ſhe 
was ſoon obliged to diſmiſs him. 
1654. We are now come to the period at which 
ſhe abdicated the crown. The deſign ſhe had enter- 


tained ſome years now broke out with ſo much vio- 
L 2 lence, 
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lence, that it was impoſſible to diſſuade her from it. 
It ſeems as if a diſguſt at buſineſs, and a deſire of 
being free, were the principal motives that influenced 
Her to that determination. J am perpetually hear- 
<< ing the ſame thing, (ſaid ſhe, ſpeaking about buſi- 
* neis.) I ſee I muſt reſtore myſelf to ſtudy, and the 
<< converſation of the learned.” She imagined (to 
uſe one of her own expreſſions) ſhe ſaw the devil when 
her ſecretaries came with diſpatches for her to ſign; and 
the fatigue of government threw her into ſuch a deep 
melancholy, that it was apprehended her mind would 
be quite broken with it. She communicated to Mr. 
Chanut the reſolution ſhe had taken. The talk, oc- 
caſioned by her conduct in this reſpect, diſturbed her 
but little. I am not ſolicitous, ſaid ſhe, about 
the plaudite. It is almoſt impoſſible that a reſolute 
« and vigorous deſign ſhould pleaſe all the world. 
] can content myſelf with a ſingle approver; and 
J dare engage I ſhall have one. I ſhall always 
have the pleaſure of recollecting, that I have done 
*« good to mankind. ” Why then was ſhe deſirous to 
giv e over doing ſo ? be, | 
The abdication of Chriſtina occaſioned great va 
riety of opinions. It would have been more generally 
approved (without deſerving to be ſo) if her conver- 
fion, which happened ſoon after, had not incenſed all 
the enemies of the catholic church againſt her. In 
general, we are diſpoſed to applaud perſons who de- 
ſcend from a throne. We have ſo diminutive an idea 
of the immenſe duties of a prince, that we look upon 


their abdication as a ſplendid kind of ſacrifice. We 
ſhould 
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ſhould not be fo raſh and precipitate in forming our 
judgment, if we were to enquire into the obligation 
which the name of monarch impoſes. Rigorouſly de- 
voted to juſtice, and to decorum, and bound to be the 
firſt: in obſerving the laws, of which they are the 
guardians, they are accountable to the ftate for all 
the evil that happens by their means; and all the good 
that does not happen. How few kings are there who 
would be kings on ſuch conditions. A ſovereign, 
however, that does poſſeſs proper talents for govern- 
ment, is guilty of a crime in rendering thoſe talents 
uſeleſs, by a voluntary deſertion of his ſtation, He is 
excuſeable only by ſubſtituting a ſucceſſor capable of 
ſupplying his place. Beſides that ſuch ſucceſſors are 
very rare, there are different motives that determine 
the conduct of ſome princes in this reſpect, they are 
only fond, perhaps, of glory, and they have no re- 
gard for the happineſs of mankind. Princes, indeed, 
who quit their throne for want of ability to govern, 
acquit themſelves of a very eſſential duty. They de- 
ſerve praiſe, if this was done from an idea of the 
propriety of it, and their conſciouſneſs of incapacity 
for government. But moſt of them want a laudable 
motive to give even the appearance of juſtice to ſuch 
a ſtep. A love of indolence, the deſire of indulging, 
at leiſure ſome trifling, contemptible paſſion, are ge- 
nerally the reaſons of their abdication. 
One of the great benefits that princes might have 
in deſcending from their throne, would be to aſſure 
themſelves, by this means, of the reality of thoſe en- 
comiums which had been laviſhed upon them while 
L 3 they 
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they were in power — to ſee the herd of flatterer: 
vaniſh, and to find themſelves alone in the company 


of virtue, if happily virtue be of their acquaintance. 


But it 1s not often that theſe benefits have any charms 
for princes. The example of kings, who voluntarily 


get rid of their courtiers, is not very contagious: 


It is ſaid Chriſtina, before ſhe abdicated her crown, 
wanted Charles Guſtavus to have entered into a treaty 
with her, that would have been very diſhonourable 
to him. She wanted to reſerve great part of the 
kingdom to herſelf, to be abſolutely independent, to 
have the liberty of going abroad, or ſtaying in what 
part of Sweden ſhe thought proper. In ſhort, ſhe ex- 
peed her ſucceflor ſhould make no alteration of her 
appointments in the government. Charles, who had 


from the firft endeavoured to diſſuade Chriſtina from 
this abdication hut , h Sau- mniamty thor e ha 
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had gone too far to return, refuſed theſe conditions, 
and told her he would not be a mere titular mo- 
narch. When Chriſtina heard his anſwer, ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe had only made theſe propoſals to find out his real 
character ; that ſhe was now ſatisfied he was fit to 
govern, fince he knew ſo well the rights of a king. 
This extorted compliment from Chriſtina to her ſuc- 
ceſſor was, to be ſure, very ſincere. 

To pay his acknowledgments to the queen, Charles 
had a medal ſtruck on this occaſion, with theſe words, 
i That he received the crown from God and Chriſtina.” 
This medal offended the ſtates ; they ſaid, and very 
juflly; that it was by oy nen that he aſcended 


_ <o_ 
We 
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Wie cannot deny, ſince religion teaches us, that the 
lawful authority of kings is derived from God; but 
it is the conſent of the people which/is the viſible fign 
of this lawful nn ane which ſecures the Exere 
ciſe of it. 103; AG 1 

The clergy wanted to oblige Chriſtina to remain in 
Sweden, for fear ſhe ſhould change her religion; as 
if this princeſs, after having made a ſacrifice of her 
crown to her liberty, had not a right to uſe this 
liberty without controul, and could not go to maſs at 
Stockholm, without diſturbing the ſtate. But whe⸗ 
ther it was that ſhe wanted to ſecure herſelf againſt 
eceleſiaſtical perſecutions, ſo formidable to princes, 
even when in the height of their power; or whether 
ſhe then formed the reſolution of ſpending the 
remainder of her life out of her own country, ſhe 
took leave of Sweden a few days after her abdi- 
cation, and had a medal engraved, the device of 
which was, „Que le Parnaſſe vaut mieux que le 
« trone.” This medal did as little honour to her 
ſentiments, as the device of it did to her taſte. When 
ſhe arrived upon the frontiers of Sweden, at a little 
rivulet which divides that kingdom from Denmark, 
« At length (ſays ihe) I am at liberty, and out. of 
20 Sweden, where, T-hope, never to return.” Charles 
once more made her an offer of his heart and hand ; 
but ſhe told him, that the time was paſt. 

Diſguiſed in men's cloaths part of her journey, 
ſhe travelled over Denmark and Germany ; ſcarce 
ever regarding the diſcourſe which her abdication 
+ roman introduced, but diſcovering upon theſe oc- 
14 caſions 
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caſions more philoſophy than ſhe had ſhewn in her 
refignation. ; g 

The prince of Conde bins at Bruſſels . Chriſ. . 
tina paſſed through, aſked where that queen could be 
who had ſo eaſily renounced a crown, for which, ſays 
he, we are ſo eagerly contending and graſping at all 
our lives, without being able to attain? Her enemies 
pretended, that ſhe expreſſed ſome regret when ſhe 
came to Bruſſels, at the ſtep ſhe had taken. The 
report reached Sweden; and the chancellor Oxenſtiern, 
then at the point of death, could not help ſaying, I 
„ foretold ſhe would repent of her conduct; but ſhe 

ce 1s the daughter of Guſtavus ſtill.” Theſe were the 
laſt words of that great man. 

Chriſtina had prepared for the change of herreli 8 
by viſiting all the monaſteries and churches ſhe found 
in her rout, eſpecially thoſe which contained any re- 

markable curioſities. In ſhort, after embracing the Ro- 
man Catholic religion at Bruſſels, ſhe publicklyabjured 
Lutheraniſm at Inſpruck, and took this device, Fata 
e viam invenient.” The fates will direct my courſe.” 

This action furniſlied matter of great triumph to 
the Catholics — as if the opinions of this princeſs gave 
any new weight to the arguments on which the Ro- 
miſh religion is founded, and as if it might not be 
| Poſſible to embrace even true religion merely from 
human motives. The Proteſtants, on the other hand, 

with as little reaſon, fell into deſpair; they pretended 
indeed that Chriſtina, indifferent to all religions in her 
heart, had only changed for her convenience, that 


ſhe might live in Italy at her caſe, where ſhe had in- 
tended 
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tended to retire, to enjoy the fine arts which that 
country poſſeſſed. In proof of this indifference, they 
mention ſome letters or ſome diſcourſes, the truth of 
which muſt be well atteſted before we can conclude 
any thing from them. It is aſſerted, for inſtance, that 
when the Jeſuits of Lorrain once offered her a place 
near St. Bridget of Sweden, ſhe anfwered, I had ra- 
ther have a place among the philoſophers. It cannot 
be denied, and experience too evidently proves, that 
we ſeldom embrace from conviction any religion in 
which we have not been educated from our infancy. 
Intereſt is fo general a motive for ſuch a change, that 
even thoſe, who abjure a falſe religion, are hardly 
ever eſteemed, being always ſuſpected of entertaining 
leſs noble views than a pure regard to truth. | 

If Chriſtina became a Catholic only to indulge her 
curioſity for ſtatues, ſhe did not deſerve to have her 
own erected ; andif the renounced the happineſs of her 

people for the ſake of pictures, ſhe is more contempt- 
ible than the meaneſt of monarchs, _ _ 
It is certain that, during her reſidence at Rome, 
ſhe ſhewed a taſte for the works of the great 
maſters that filled the city. One day, as ſhe was ad- 
miring a marble ſtatue of Truth, done by the cheva- 
lier Bernini, a cardinal, who was near her, took oc- 
caſion to compliment her as a more ſincere lover of 
truth than princes in general are. All truths, an- 
„ ſwered ſhe, are not of marble.” 

The changing of her religion proved fatal to the 
biſhep John Mathia, a moderate Lutheran, who had 
projected ſeveral ſchemes for the re · union of the Prote- 
| * | ſtant 
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ſtant churches. The Reformers, who inveigh with ſo 
much bitterneſs againſt the intolerant ſpirit of the Ro- 
miſh church, only hate perſecution when it is againſt 
them, never when they have occaſion to practiſe it 
themſelves. Mathia, unjuſtly accuſed of having a ſhare 
in the' ſuppoſed apoſtacy of the queen, was degraded 


from his biſhoprick by the ſtates of the kingdom. 


16;6. The queen, who had always entertained an 
Hl opinion of France, changed her mind on a ſudden, 
from ſome malevolent converſation held of her among 
her Spaniſh domeſtics. From hence we may ſee, that 


love and hatred were motives pretty familiar to her. 


This paſſion for France became ſo violent, that ſhe 
ſoon formed a reſolution of paying a viſit there, and 
ſhewing that country, enamoured of monarchy, 
a queen capable of abandoning a throne for philo- 


ſophy. 


As ſhe paſſed through the Fomch cities, ſhe ſub- 


mitted to all thoſe harangues which ſovereigns are con- 


demned to receive. Though but juſt admitted into 
the boſom of the church, Chriſtina, always a princeſs 
and a woman, could but 11] brook the diſcourſe of a 
certain orator upon the judgments of God and the 
contempt of the world. At laſt ſhe reached Fontain- 


| bleau, and ſurpriſed at the ceremonials of the 


court, ſhe demanded why the ladies were ſo eager to 
pay their reſpects to her? Is it, ſays ſhe, becauſe 


I am ſo like a man?“ 


The celebrated Ninon was the only French woman 


on whom ſhe beſtowed marks of her particular eſteem. 


This ſingular perſon, who, by her genius, her man- 
£35 | ner 
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ner of thinking, and even her conduct, acted the 
part of a courtezan with peculiar diſtinction, was 
more fit than any other woman to attract the notice of 
a princeſs as ſingular as herſelf. We may commend 
Ninon for the reception ſſe met with, . we ought | 
not to blame the queen. 

From Fontainbleau 'ſhe went to Paris, where ſhe 
was univerſally complimented. Here ſhe underwent 
again thoſe long and diſmal entertainments which 
were prepared for her, not omitting even the tragedies 
of the college, which ſhe had the hardineſs to diſpiſe 
moſt heartily. - She revenged herſelf upon them 
for the fatigue which that parade or” ceremonies and 
reception gave her. | 

She ſaw at Paris many learned men, received i innu- 
merable verſes, and ſet a proper value upon thoſe | 
that had merit. She had long entertained a great 
regard for the celebrated Menave, who has written ſo 
many frivolous things, among ſome which are uſeful. 
In her journey from Sweden to Rome, ſhe' wrote to 
him to come to her at Bruſſels; and, as ſhe met him 
half way, ſhe expected he would readily perform the 
reſt of the journey; but Menage did not care to put 
himſelf ont of his way to oblige a queen who was no 
more. However, ſhe did not reſent this behaviour 
on the other hand, as her intention in coming to Pa- 
ris was to ſeek ont men of letters, ſhe appointed him to 
be her maſter of the ceremonies, to introduce ſtrangers 
into her preſence ; a place which, one may venture to 
ſay, was never enjoyed before by a learned man, and 
probably never will again. As it was a kind of ho- 

nt L 6 1 
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nour to be preſented to the queen, Menage would not 
ſuffer all, who were deſirous to be admitted to this fa- 
vour, without diſtinction, but conferred it only. on 
thoſe who were worthy ; which made ſome perſons ob- 
ſerve to the queen, that Menage was a good judge of 


men of merit. 


She had more reaſon to be bietet with Paris than 


with the court which had given her but little enter- 


tainmeut. 

The women and courtiers could not reliſh a princeſs 
who appeared in the habit of a man, who drove flat- 
terers away from her- preſence, complimented thoſe 
that told her agreeable ſtories, and, in ſhort, whoſe 
genius had ſomething too manly in it for ſuch frivolous 
beings, with whom all kind of knowledge is abſolutely 


uſeleſs. Thoſe who thought they knew her, com- 


pared her to the caſtle of Fontainbleau, great, but ir- 
regular. We ſhall hardly be aſtoniſhed at the indif- 
ferent reception ſhe met with, when we recolle& the 
little impreſſion which a perſonage, much ſuperior to 
Chriſtina, made at the ſame court in 1717, I mean 
Peter the Great. The generality at the courtiers diſ- 
covered nothing in this monarch but a ſtranger of 
different manners from their own ; they ſaw not the 
ſovereign ſtored with genius, travelling in queſt of 
knowledge, and quitting a throne only to reader him- 
ſelf more worthy of it. Our nation ſeems to have 
poſſeſſed a great deal of that inferior kind of attention 
deſcribed by Tacitus, which inveſtigates the reputa- 
tion of great men in their looks, and is aſtoniſhed | 
when it does not find it, | 


<. 


Chriſtina 
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1657. Chriſtina had ſuch an attachment to-France, 
that ſhe was hardly got back to Italy, before ſhe thought 
proper to make a ſecond journey: thither, and it was 
imagined with political views ; but this journey was 
remarkable for nothing but the tragical death of Mo- 
naldechi, her maſter of the horſe, whom ſhe cauſed 
to be aſſaſſinated in the gallery des Cerfs at Fontain- 
bleau, almoſt in her own preſence. 'The circumſtances 
of this murder are very well known ; but what is not 
ſo well known, and yet ſeems more ſtrange than 
the barbarity of Chriſtina, are the. diſſertations that 
were wrote by the learned lawyers to juſtify her. 
Theſe diſſertations (a lamentable inſtance of the flat- 
tery of men of letters to princes) are the reproach of 
their authors, without being an apology for the fact. 
I am concerned for the memory of Leibnitz, and for 
humanity, to find the name of this great man among 
the defenders of an aſſaſſin. I am yet more ſurpriſed 
at the inſult he offered to the court of France, in ſay- 
ing that, if they were offended by this action of Chriſ- 
tina, it was only becauſe they had loſt their regard for 
her. Poſterity will be aſtoniſhed to find that, in the 
centre of Europe, and in an enlightened age, it was 
ſeriouſly debated whether a queen, who had- quitted 
her throne, did not however retain the right of putting 
her domeſtics to death without any trial ? It ſhould 
rather have been inquired, whether Chriſtina, even 
upon the throne of Sweden, ſhould have had this bar- 
barous prerogative? a queſtion which would have been 
ſoon determined at the tribunal of the law of nature 
and nations. | | 
The 


* 
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The ſtate (whoſe conſtitution ſhould be held ſacred 
ws monarchs, becauſe it remains while kings and ſub- 
jects difappear) is concerned to ſee every man judged 
according to the laws : it is the intereſt too of princes, 
who derive their power and ſecurity from the laws: 
Humanity ſometimes permits them to ſoften their 


rigour by pardoning, but never to abuſe them into 


cruelty. It would be injurious to princes to imagine 
that theſe principles can offend them, -or that it ſhould 
be thought a mark of conrage to aſſert them even in 
the boſom of a monarchy. They are the voice of na- 
ture.—Maxims ſo true and ſo deeply ingraven on the 
hearts of all men, make it needleſs to ſay before what 
tribunal Chriſtina, now ſtript of her authority, ought 
to have ſummoned Monaldechi, whether that of Swe- 
den, of Rome, or of France; it would not have been 
material at what tribunal, provided ithadnot been ather 
own. It ſeems leſs neceſſary to inquire what could be 
the reaſon of the aſſaſſination of Monaldechi : it may, 
perhaps, be for the honour of Chriſtina to draw a veil 
over this myſtery ; it would be ſhocking if a love in- 
trigue ſhould have been the cauſe of it, as ſome writers 
have ſaid ; ſuch a motive need not be afligned to ren- 
der her conduct in this reſpect odious. | | 

1657. She was now outof* humour with France, where 
ſhe was looked upon with horror, and wanted to go 
over to England. Cromwell, who then governed that 
kingdom with an authority more abſolute than he had 
puniſhed in Charles I. did not think it convenient to 
receive her. This man, Who was as able 4 politician 


as he was a dangerous citizen, was afraid of having 
* | | his 
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his affairs expoſed to the piercing eye of a woman who 
had an intriguing ſpirit ; he could not perſuade himſelf 
to ſee a queen who had facrificed three crowns to a 
religion which he deteſted, and he did not care to em- 
ploy the public money in ſuch uſeleſs hoſpitality, fo 
that Chriſtina was ſoon out of conceit with this expe- 
dition, and only went to the French academy, where 
they had nothing better to preſent to her than a 
tranſlation by Cotin, of ſome verſes of Lucretius, 
againſt Providence, to which, ſays Patru, they might 
oppoſe twenty others, by the ſame author, in favour 
of Providence. It may not be amiſs to mention, that 
they likewiſe read to her ſome articles of the dictionary, 
which the French academy have been employed about 
ever ſince that time. They happened to fall upon the 
article Jeu, in which were theſe words, <* Jeux de 
«6 princes qui ne plaiſent qu' a ceux qui les font.“ 
1658. At length the queen of Sweden returned to 
Rome, where, in all the ſweetneſs of an elegant re- 
poſe, ſhe indulged her taſte for the arts and ſciences, 
eſpecially for chemiſtry, medals and ſtatues. 
The cardinal Azzolini, who had conceived for the 
queen an affection, which malice and calumny have 
not ſpared, re-eſtabliſhed the ſtate of her finances, 
which had been greatly diſordered by her extravagant 
profuſeneſs, and by the little punQuality with which 
her penſion had been remitted to her from Sweden. 
The cardinal preſerved her confidence and friendſhip 
till he died; and one may ſay, there were but three 
perſons in the world, who, in reality, enjoyed her eſ- 
'teem ; the prince of Conde on account of his courage, 
the 
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the cardinal De Retz for his ſpirit, and the cardinal 
- Azzolini for his complaiſance. If we may judge by 
| the queen's character, ſhe does not ſeem at any time 
| to have been much actuated by a principle of liberti- 
niſm or of love, as ſome have imagined ; miſtaken 
| vanity was her predominant paſſion. | | 

HShe had not been long at Rome, before a miſun- 

derſtanding happened between her and Alexander VII. 
| | who then filled the pontifical chair. This pope, 
a man of a vain and trifling character, was very 

deſirous of the honour of the converſion of the princeſs, 

from whom he had received but a ſingle letter. The 

part ſne appeared to take in the intereſts of France, 

chagrined the pope, who could not endure Lewis XIV. 

But the queen, who knew the temper of Alexander, 
and who. had certain ends to ſerve by managing him, 

uſed to pacify him by receiving, from time to time, 

his benedictions in the public proceſſions. She went 

ſo far as to lodge in a convent, for fear of 

— giving umbrage to the pope, who did not forget to 
plant round her a number of monks and eccleſiaſtics 

as ſpies upon her actions. This retreat into a convent 
gave occaſion to the report, which was generally be- 
lieved, that ſhe was going to turn religious. The 
queen, ſays Guy Patin, will try every profeſſion in 

c life, if ſhe does not die ſoon ; ſhe has already 

« played many parts, very different from her firſt 

4 fituation, ſo that ſhe may be called the tenth muſe, 

ce and the Sybille of the north.“ It is not eaſy to be- 
lieve that a princeſs, incenſed againſt the pope, ſhould 
wiſh to rivet, in ſo ſtrange a manner, theſe bonds 
which 
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which increaſed her dependence upon him. However, 
the cauſes ſhe had, or thought ſhe had, to complain, 
increaſed ſo much, that, upon the death of Charles Guſ- 
tavus, 1660, ſhe had thoughts of returning to Sweden. 
This journey, the motives of which were. unknown; 
furniſhed many ſpeculations to the politicians, not 
very agreeable; for Chriſtina's ancient ſubjects, having 
forgot all ſhe had done for them, and all the affection 
they had formerly expreſſed, now beheld her only as 
2 woman who had quitted them for the ſake of going 
to live in a ſtrange land, in the profeſſion of a religion 
which they looked upon with deteſtation in Sweden. 
The maſs, which ſhe cauſed to be read without any re- 
ſtraint in the palace, gave very little uneaſineſs to the 
nobility, whoſe attention was fully occupied with war 
and intrigue. But two orders of the kingdom were 
highly diſpleaſed; the clergy, whoſe authority ſhe 
had inſulted, and the peaſants, whoſe prejudices ſhe 
had ſhocked. Theſe two orders refuſed to confirm her 
revenues, being perſuaded that nobody deſerved to live 
who did not believe in Luther. It ſignified nothing 
to ſay that, as a ſovereign, ſhe was not reſponſible for 
her actions to any perſon. The anſwer was very ready, 
that ſhe was no longer their miſtreſs to annul the fun- 
damental conſtitutions of the kingdom. The ſtates or- 
dered her chapel to be pulled down, and baniſhed. the 
Italian almoners who accompanied her. She was no 
longer a queen except in name, ſays an hiſtorian 3 
and he whom ſhe had made king, and who boaſted of 
holding every thing of God and: Chriſtina, was no 


more, | | "HY 4 - 
: | She 
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dhe ſeemed to have intended a revenge for this 
perſecution, if ſhe had ſucceeded in her project 
of aſcending the throne again; but this deſign pro- 
duced only a ſecond renunciation, to which ſhe was 


foreed to ſubmit. She then returned to Rome: in her 


way through' Hamburgh, ſtie called upon the cele- 
brated Lambecius, whom ſhe conſoled under the 
perſecutions he ſuffered from the Proteſtant divines, 


by the honour ſhe ſhewed him. Theſe perſecutions 


induced him to profeſs himſelf a Catholic, to. juſtify 
himſelf from the charge of Atheiſm; which his enes 
mies urged againſt him it that is, he changed his reli⸗ 
gion, to prove that he had one to change. 

The ſiege of Candia, of which the princes of Chriſa 
tendom were mere ſpectators, without giving it any 
relief, was by no means an object of indifference to 
the queen of Sweden. She exerted herſelf to procure 
aſſiſtance for the Venetians both in money and troops. 


Theſe efforts, though fruitleſs, wers ſo great, as to 
give occaſion to ſome to ſuſpect her of being influenced 


by intereſt ſo ready is the malignity of human nature; 
to poiſon the moſt Conmendanle ee een any 
— | 

1662. A little time after Wen u. fiend af- 
fair of the guards, in which the king of France ob- 


tained a ſatis faction ſo mortifying to the court of Rome. 


Chriſtina had the honour to intercede with the king 
for a pope whom ſhe hated, and the pleaſure, at the 
ſame time, to intercede without effect. The pope, 
who was vexed at being indebted to her for the king's 


„ een and who perhaps had penetrated into her 
motives, 
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motives, imagined himſelf releaſed from all obliga- 
tion when ſhe did not ſucceed: at laſt, being quite 
wearied out with abſolutions and affronts from the 
pontiff, ſhe formed a ſerious reſolution. of returning 
to Sweden again. While ſne was ſounding the ſtates 
of the kingdom upon this meaſure, ſne filled up her 
time at Rome with the converſation of men of letters, 
and often diverted herſelf: at their expence. Among 
other things, ſhe cauſed a medal to be ſtruck for the 
ſake of laughing at the em barraſſments which the le: 
gend occaſioned them. I know not whether ſuch ſort 
of diverſion is to be commended. A prince, whoſe 
intereſt it is in particular to be a patron and lover of 
letters, ought to be the laſt perſon in the world to 
turn into ridicule thoſe who cultivate them. It is a 
thing which he ought to leave to themſelves, and it 15 
what they are nn but too . to * 
ceed in. 
The conditions which the aste . to her re- 
ſidence in Sweden, even when ſhe had ſet out upon 
her ſecond journey, were ſo hard, that ſne thought it 
adviſeable to ſtop at Hamburgh, and wait for next 
diet to ſettle her demands. | 
It was then ſhe wrote to the PET geredt a 
charged with her affairs at the court of Sweden, that 
the obligation ſhe had been under to manage concerns 
of great importance, had taught her to ſuffer and to 
diſſemble. It was in the ſame journey that, having 
found in the cabinet of an antiquary, a medal of her 
abdication, ſhe threw it aſide, and would not look at 
it. This action, which perhaps might proceed from 
25 real 
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real chagrin, was regarded with ſome probability as a 
firong expreſſion of the n greg ſhe or at Raving 
gens the crown. | 

The diet was held, and it ſeems the intereſts of God 
were quite altered, for of all orders of the ſtate the 
clergy were the only perſons inclined to eſpouſe her 
cauſe. - But the reſt of the nation, who had con- 
ceived” but little regard for Chriſtina from her paſt 
rambles, and who ſaw in her conduct a great deal of 
inconſtancy and intrigue, exerted the right ſhe had 
given them, and refuſed almoſt all her demands. She 
then renounced Sweden for ever, and returned to 
Rome, where ſhe ſpent the remainder of her days diſ- 
contented, and ill paid by her antient ſubjects, for- 
gotten by France, and little regarded by that nation 
which ſhe had preferred to all others. Gratitude and 
admiration were the firſt ſentiments of the Romans to 
a princeſs who had refuſed to reign in order to live 
among them ; but thoſe men have not a laſting ſenti- 
ment for any thing but grandeur and power. | 

Even prigces that are the moſt eſteemed, and the 

moſt worthy of being ſo, are not ſufficiently appriſed 
how neceſlary a throne is to do juſtice to their talents ; 
and in the eyes of the people, that is, of all mankind, 
they derive a merit from their crown, even when they 
have the leaſt need of it. Chriſtina, ſaid the hiſ- 
«© torian Nani, perceived, ſoon after her abdication, 
* that a queen without a ſtate, is like a deity without 
*« a temple, whoſe worſhip will be ſoon abandoned.“ 

She was not yet arrived at Rome, when ſhe heard 


of the death of Alexander VII. The following cir- 
cumſtance 
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cumſtance will enable us to form ſome idea of the 
character of this pope. In the beginning of his pon- 
tificate, he had ſhewn great ſeverity and averſion to 
what is called at Rome, Nepotiſm. His diſintereſted 
conduct, in this reſpect, was the ſubject of a letter, 
which cardinal Pallavicini had addreſſed to him, in 
the introduction of his hiſtory of the council of 
Trent. But the pope, on a ſudden, thought better 
of the matter, and ſo over-ran Rome with his ne- 
phews, that Pallavicini perceiving the ridicule of the 
letter, ſuppreſſed the publication of it, though it was 
already printed. 


1667—1669. Alexander VII. was ſucceeded by 


Clement IX. whoſe too ſhort pontificate was called 


the golden age of Rome. Munificent, noble, the 


friend of learning and of man, he had the wiſdom to 
make religion reſpectable, by putting an end to vain 
diſputations; his pacific 2 deſerves more 
imitation. 

Chriſtina kept up a conſtant 3 with 
the learned men of Rome, and with foreigners.— 
The author of the memoirs has given us a liſt of the 
learned, who then compoſed the Arcadian academy, 
as ſorry a one as that which he gives us of the learned 
men of Sweden in the reign of Chriſtina. 

We will only cite from this part of the memoirs, the 
title of a work of Nicholas Pallavicini ; ** A vindi- 


cation of Divine Providence, in the great acquiſi- 


e tion made by the Catholic church, in the perſon of 
** the queen of Sweden.” This treatiſe was not pub- 
| . ſhed 
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liſhed, becauſe there were fifty-four hereſies found in 
it. Commend me to N be 1 thoſe ae 
counted them. — 

It is — from a Sens which Chriſtina wrote 
about this time to Otto de Guericke, how violently | 
they were prejudiced at Rome, againſt the notion of 
the earth's moving. This princeſs, who had renoun- 
ced her thone for the ſake of being free, had not yet 
the courage to confeſs to a foreigner, that he believed 
the ſun did not move. | 

1672. Soon after this, the ROT war was begun 
which Lewis XIV. maintained with ſuch glory againſt 
all Europe, whoſe jealouſy was rouſed by his humili- 
ation of the Dutch. It was concluded by the 
treaty of Nimeguen. Chriſtina did not approve of 
the Swedes entering into this war; in which, indeed, 
they had ill ſucceſs. Perhaps it was from her reſent- 
ment of a libel juſt publiſhed againſt her in France, 
and for which ſhe could obtain no ſatisfaction. But 
what had moſt weight with her, was the apprehenſion 
that they would delay the payment of her ſubſidy. She 
ſent a plenipotentiary to take care of her intereſt at 
Nimeguen, who was received and treated as the am- 
baſſador of a queen of no conſideration. This ple- 
nipotentiary was a young Swede, whoſe name was 
Cedercrantz; the want of genius and knowledge, 
which Chriſtina had obſerved in him, did not prevent 
her truſting him with the conduct of her affairs; ſhe 
ſaid, -it belonged to her to beſtow not only ſucceſs, 


but 3 on thoſe that ſerved her. The 
Swede, 
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Swede, however, did procure, the remittange of con- 
ſiderable ſums of money ſoon after the concluſion of 
the peace; but Chriſtina abſolutely refuſed the pro- 
poſal that was made of receiving her debt 0. enmin 
annual payments from Francte. 

1679. The following year, the opinions of the 
Quietiſts, more mortifying to human reaſon than. thoſo 
which have diſturbed France in theſe latter times, 
made a great noiſe at Rome, where theſe kinds, of 
diſputes are really held in contempt, but treated with 
great ſolemnity in appearance. The author of this 
new ſyſtem was Michael Molinos, a Spaniſh prieſt, 
grand director, and a worthy man even in the opinion 
of the pope; two titles ſufficient to make him enemies 
enough. Thoſe who had the government of con- 
ſciences, would needs ſee dangerous hereſies in a 
man, 'whoſe ideas about n deſerved rather 
pity than indignation. 

Chriſtina, whether from e compaſſion. « or 
from her. diſlike of the perſecutors of Molinos, or 
whether, in ſhort, from her deſire of making ſome 
figure in an affair which engaged the attention of all 
Chriſtendom, took the part of Molinos ſo zealouſly, 
that ſhe was even ſuſpected of favouring his opinions; 
and they almoſt thought it criminal in this princeſs to 
pay the duties of humanity to an unfortunate man. 
The ſpiritual repoſe, which Molinos preached, and 
which then entirely employed the attention of the 
holy office, made Paſquin ſay pleaſantly,  «* If we 
4. 2 we go to the gallies; if we write, to the 
| 66 gibbet; 
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*« gibbet; if we keep ourſelves quiet, to the inqui- 
10 fition. What is to be done, then ?” 

Molinos, though ſupported by Chriſtina, found a 
formidable adverſary in the king of France, who, be- 
ing inſtigated by the enemies of this harmleſs heretic, 
vigorouſly proſecuted his condemnation at Rome. It 
was at length pronounced by pope Innocent.XI. who 
then filled the holy ſee. And independent of the 
equity with which he acted on this occaſion, it is but 
Juſtice to him to ſay, that no conſideration of intereſt 
could influence his conduct. It plainly appears 
through the whole of his tranſactions with France, 
that he acted upon no temporiſing plan; virtuous, 
opinionative, and of limited views, he behaved with 
an inflexibility, which, under a king leſs pious than 
Lewis XIV. might have cauſed a ſchiſm between the 
churches of France and Rome. His ſucceſſors obtained 
much more by their ductility, than he could by 
an 1ill-tim'd firmneſs. And *tis ſomewha: remarkable, 
that the court of France, notwithſtanding its attach- 
ment to the holy ſee, has been the moſt dexterous in 
managing the popes to their own advantage. 
 _ The celebrated mademoiſelle le Fever, ſince ma- 

dame Dacier, ſent, about this time, to Chriſtina, 
Florus, in uſum, &c. which ſhe had juft publiſhed, 
The queen thanked her, and adviſed her to make her- 
ſelf a Catholic. — Mademoiſelle le Fever, ſome time 
after, made uſe of this advice. | | 

I know not whether one ſhould mention another 


Jetter, which our author has inſerted, and in which 
| 7 | the 
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the queen of Sweden exhorts one count Vaſſanau to 
turn monk. The compiler makes uſe of this letter 
to prove the religious ſentiments of the queen; :tho? 
in many parts of his book, he intimates his ſuſpict- 
ons of the ſincerity of her converſion. . This problem 
appeared to him very difficult to reſolve ; and ſeems 
to have given him great diſturbance. But a letter ſo 
_ unworthy of the princeſs, and of the perſon to whom 
it was wrote, ſerves only to ſhew that Chriſtina mif- 
| ſpent her time. "The Og ſhould: not BW 
it. 
The ſame may be ae of the apelogy for Chriſtina, 
upon her affected paſſion for aſtrology. In an age, 
when philoſophy (which ſeldom diſturbs crowned 
heads) had not made a general progreſs, it is not to 
de wondered at that the queen, wanting to know more 
than was poſſible, ſnould be prejudiced in favour of u 
ſcience, to which, frivolous as it was, ſome conſide- 
Table men had applied themſelves ; and which had 
employed, in his younger days, the celebrated Caf- 
ſim. Chriſtina, however, ſhewed ſome diſcernment 
and knowledge of the world, when ſhe obſerved that 
the terxeſtial aſtrology ſeemed to her a better guide in 
diſcovering events, than the celeſtial; and that aſtro- 
logy, like medicine, muſt be ſtudied, only * we 
may not be dupes to it. | 
As a queen, as a Catholic, as an enthukaſtic ad- 
mirer of great actions, this princeſs, in 1683, wrote a 
letter to John Sobieſki, king of Poland, who, by re- 
lieving Vienna, then beſieged by the Turks, and 
abandoned by Leopald, both ſerved and humbled the 
M . emperor. 
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emperor. Chriſtina, in this letter, acquainted 80 


_ bieſki with his being reproached for converting, im- 


properly, the ſpoils of the war to his own. uſe. I 
«© envy not your majeſty (ſays ſne) the treaſures: you 
have got; I envy yau only the glorious title you 
4% have acquired, of the deliverer of Chriſtendom; 
and though I am without a kingdom, I think my- 
* ſelf under that obligation that is due to An Bom 
* all monarchs.” _ 

Lewis XIV. who, while he was wins yp pape 
on one hand, thought, on the other, to extirpate 


Calviniſm from his kingdom, in 1685, publiſned the 


famous edit, revoking that of Nantz. - Chriſtina 
wrote, on this occaſion, to the chevalier de Terlon 
the French ambaſſador in Sweden, a letter, which 


Bayle has preſerved in his journal. She there laments 


the fortune of the perſecuted Calviniſts, with that 
warmth and fincerity, that made them ſay, that the 
queen's letter was the relics of Proteſtantiſm. This 
is, however, very doubtful ; and there is all the 
appearance, that the rights of humanity alone drew 
this letter from her. The perſecution of the Re- 
formed was carried to a degree of cruelty, which 
one cannot impute to Lewis XIV. It was the effect 
of violent animoſities amongſt his miniſtry. I. don't 
enter at all into the queſtion, whether the king ſſiould 
have tolerated Calviniſm in his kingdom? whether 
two powerful and rival ſects of religion are more 
dangerous in a kingdom, than the violent extirpation 
of one of them? or whether in a country of com- 


merce, it n. not have been better to have em- 
| ployed 
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ployed mildneſs than open force, and gradually, and 
by gentle methods, made proſelytes to the Catholic 
faith, than martyrs to Calviniſm ? "Theſe political and 
religious queſtions require a different pen from mine, 
and another ſtyle than this. Al the world, however, 
agrees, at this day, that the cruelty of this perſecu- 
tion equally ſhocked religion and juſtice. Should 
we acknowledge the rectitude of the king's inten- 
tions, we can't help AG that Hong were ſo bar- 
barouſly executed. | ; | 

The ſentiments which Chriſtina diſcovers in this 
letter, do her honour, and are one of the beſt memo- 
rials that remain of her. Are you thoroughly ſa- 


6 tisfied (ſays ſhe to the chevalier de 'Terlon) of the 


4 ſincerity of theſe new converts? — Military folks 
« are ſtrange apoſtles — 1 am grieved to fee ſo many 
% honeſt men reduced to beggary— If they are in aw 
« error, they rather deſerve pity than hatred —» 
France ſeems, to me, in a malady, to which ſhe 
« applies a violent remedy, when patience and gentle 
6 treatment would have wrought the cure.” She 
concludes this letter, by oppoſing the conduct of Lewis 
XIV. to his Proteſtant an to his conduct towards 
the pope. 

This laſt article is too Jong, as well as her 3 
pine declamations againſt the rights of the Gallen 
church, and the famous articles of 1682. 
Chriſtina was very much offended at Bayle for ate 
bſhing this letter; and more ſo on account of the re- 
ſlections which he has added „and which throw ſome 
doubt upon her converſion. Theſe complaints were 
. the 


1 
þ 
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the ſubject of a long altercation between the philo- 
ſohper and the queen; which ended, however, to the 
mutual ſatis faction of both parties. 

1687. The affair of privileges, which then made 
a great noiſe in France, made no lefs diſturbance at 
Rome. Chriſtina, who had juſt given up her right, 
wanted to recal it, from her indignation at the inſo- 
lence of the pope's officers, who had purſued and 
taken a criminal, even in her houſe. But this affair, 
which was treated at Paris with great parade, and 
which produced excommunications from the pope, 
and from the parliament arrets, and appeals to a ge- 
neral council, was managed more ſmoothly between 
the pope and the queen, by the mediation of their 
oonfeſſors. Nevertheleſs Chriſtina was as difficult to 
pleaſe, as if ſhe had really been formidable. 
The prince of Conde had died the preceding year. 
"Chriſtina, whoſe admiration of him was not abated 
by his diſgrace, wrote to mademoiſelle de Scudery, 
to engage her to celebrate a hero ſo worthy of elogium. 
She appears, in this letter, to contemplate her own 
end with great calmneſs; The approach of death 


* (ſays ſhe) which is haſtening on, gives me no diſ- 


4 quietude: I wait for i * without n. or fearing 
44 it. 99 

1688. War, as the mean time, — * 
in Europe. It is obſervable, by one of the laſt letters 
of Chriſtina, that ſhe foreſaw what would be the event 
of it, with regard to king James II. This prince, 
who makes a better figure in a funeral oration than he 
unn in hiſtory,” and whoſe Ds temper wall 
: | always 


2 
ö 


always be offenſive to the true genuine ſpurit of Chriſ- 
tianity, had been driven from his throne for torment- 
ing a nation that never diſturbed him with his monks. 
and his miſtreſſes, and for attempting to make the 
Engliſh believe by force what he ſhould have taught 
them by his own example. A refugee in France, 
little reſpected in Europe, and a ſubje& of raillery 
even in the court he had fled to, . they pretend- he 
_ wrought miracles after his death, though he had not 
ſcill enough to manage the miracle of FECOVEring his 
throne while he was alive. 

Always averſe to France, Chriſtina ſeemed to wiſh 
chat the Swedes would not have joined Lewis XIV. in 
this war. They pretend teo, that ſhe was weary of 
the pope and the Romans, and was concerting mea- 
ſures with the elector of Brandenburg to retreat into 
his dominiens. Some writers, without examining 
whether there really was any negotiation for this, pur- 
poſe, have concluded, that ſhe had thoughts of ra- 
turning to the Lutheran religion. 

1689. But if ſhe had indeed any ſuch Jefignhs which 
is not probable, ſhe had not, however, time to put 
it in execution. She died a little while after, with 
great compoſure and philoſophy. They ſay, her 
death was ſuperior to that of Elizabeth; one could 
wiſh to ſay as much for her life. She ordered, hy her 
will, that theſe words only ſhould be put upon her 
tomb; D. O. M. Vixit Chriſtina, Ann. LXIII.“ 
The modeſty and the oſtentation of monumental in · 
ſcriptions are equally the effect of vanity. Modeſty 
agrees beſt with that ſpecies of vanity which. has 
* | | Pro: 
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produced ſome great actions; parade with that vanity 
which has only ſignalized itſelf in trifles. If we 
examine the epitaph of Chriſtina by this rule — the 
irregularities of her conduct, of her temper and her 
taſte — the want of decency ſhe  ſhewed in her be- 
haviour— the little uſe ſhe made of her knowledge 
and underſtanding towards the happineſs of man- 
kind— her pride, which was dften miſplaced (and 
which is always ſo when it does not produce reſpect), 
— her equivocaldiſcourſe upon the religion ſhe had re- 
nounced, and that which ſhe: had embraced ; in fine, 
the vagrant life which ſhe led among ſtrangers who 
did not love her: all theſe circumſtances together 
. juſtify more than ſhe was aware of, the brevity of her 
rn. | 
1 ſhall fay nothing of her ele her library, 
he pictures, or the medals that were ſtruck on this 
occaſion : I leave it to the author of the Memoirs to 
amuſe himſelf with this detail, chuſing rather to take 
notice of two pieces which ſhe compoſed ; one intitled, 
« Penſcesdiverſes,” which, like moſtthings ofthis kind, 
is but a collection of common-place obſervations, and 
thoſe frequently where there have not. been even the 
Pains taken to diſguiſe them by an epigrammatic turn, 
;» But, what is moſt remarkable in this performance, 
are the maxims upon toleration, which diametrically 
oppoſe the propoſitions in ſapport of the infallibility 
of the pope. Iſ ſhe meant to lay down theſe maxims 
by way of counterpoiſe to the others, I doubt we muſt 
be forced to ſay, that the . is __— than the 
| cog I; 
The 
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The other performance of Chriſtina is an elogium 
upon Alexander, that conqueror who is the idol of an- 
tiquity, and the ſubject of criticiſm in our days; who, 
like moſt celebrated princes, neither deſerves the 
praiſes which adulation has beſtowed on him, nor the 
cenſure with which he has been treated by learned 
men, becauſe they had no intereſt in commending 
him. Chriſtina ſnould have praiſed him leſs, and imi- 
tated him more, not in his extravagant love of fame 
and conqueſt, but in the dignity of his mind, in his 
talents for government, in his knowledge of man- 
kind, in the enlargement of his views, and in his re- 
fined taſte for the arts and ſciences. 
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